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A religious newspap r for the family; a mirror ef Congregatimal church life and of the religious progress of the world; an 


interpreter of current history; a helper in every department of Christian life and organization; a Sriend of every one in the home. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


eas 


kk 


INTERNATIONAL, NOT PROVINCIAL, SERVING THE WHOLE DENOMINATION. 


N of churches, schools, colleges, missions, throughout the world; of Sunday school, Chris- 

ews tian Endeavor, and other great religious, educational and philanthropic movements, 
L tt r from staff correspondents in the chief centers of the Ucited States, England and foreign lands, 
etters attractively describing the most important events as related to the progress of the kingdom of God. 
Edit s ] and briefer comments explaining and illustrating the spiritual and ethical meaning of re- 
-ditorials ligious, political, educational, literary and social events and movements throughout the world. 


of all important new books, giving full 


Reviews information of current literature 
: = oe 


Two Papers and Two Books for $6.00. 


DOUBLE PREMIUM PLAN FOR _ 1897. 


One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6 00 secures the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books (your own selection); papers and books sent 
postpaid An additio.al book for each additional new name. 

One renewrl and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secures the paper for one year to 
both, and TWO Copies of Walker’s History of Congregationalism, the subscription 
price of which is $3.00 per covy. An additional copy of the book for each additional new name. 


Two Copies Walker’s History of Congregationalism for One New Name. 


y 
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C 
Th Home its life pictured, its problems discussed, its members instructed and entertained. The 
e “Conversation Corner, Mothers in Council, Sunday School Lessons, Prayer Meeting Sug- 
gestions, Closet and Altar—a guide to the noblest Christian family life. 
: short, winning, uplifting; by the 
Stories best American ‘and English writers. 
H suggestive, practical, stimulating; by thinkers, workers, leaders 
Articles in church, State, school, business. Frequent illustrations. : 
1 
Sk tch s of persons and places, with portraits and pictures; interviews, studies, descriptions; letters of 
e e travel, accounts of home and society, the best results of historic knowledge, of acquaintance 
with public characters, of appreciation of natural scenery, of familiarity with literature, of aspiration for holiness. 
I PI 


A subscription to THE CONGREGATIONALIST is an investment for mind, heart, home, church, country. 





1 year, $3 00; 2 years, $5 00; 5 years, $10.00. Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10 00 
On tria!, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, | Somerset Street, Boston. 
vy ke 








New World Pilgrims at Old World Shrines. 


An account of the remarkable 


a ~s Gr tour of last summer to England 

en @ and Holland under the auspices of 

| on THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
ry 

ra 5) Aa Pt It was originally intended to publish 

@) } & this book exclusively for the use of the 

J S members of the party, but so many in- 


G 


quiries have come to us from other 
sources for a permanent record of the 


Cj trip that we have decided to print a 
limited number of additional copies. 
a SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED UNTIL 
a > DEC.1 AT $2.00 PER COPY—OR, SECURELY 
PACKED AND DELIVERED POS81 PAID, $2 25 
AFTER DEC.1THE PR'CE WILL BE $3.00. 
° THE BOOK WILL NOT BE FOR SALE AT 
<< THE BOOKSTORES AND THERE ARE NO 








TRADE OR MINISTERIAL DISCOUNTS. THE 
PRICE WILL BE UNIFORMLY AS ABOVE. 


THE BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a sumptuous quarto, printed on heavy coated paper, wide margins, uncut 
edges, and bound in white parchment paper. The text is accompanied by over sixty illustrations, many of them 
full-page, and about seventy portraits of distinguished men and women in England, to whom, as hosts, the Pil- 
grimage Party was indebted. In addition to this there are four group pictures of the party, including two of 
double-page size. There are over one hundred facsimile autographs, many of them of great interest, and including 
a characteristic letter of lan Maclaren. The initial letters for each chapter have been drawn by Ipsen, who also 
supplied designs for the title-page, frontispiece, and finis. | 

The volume will be of unique interest, and worthy of the journey it chronicles, a journcy which assumed an | 
international significance and which cannot fail to have an important denominational value. 








The book will be ready about December 4, 1896. 


»*, It may be found necessary to close the $2.00 subscription list previous to Dec 1. The publ shers reserve 
this right in view of the fact that the book is printed from type and the edition necessarily a limited one. 


Address, with remittance, DI] GRIMAGE, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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Comes Every Week. 


HE HS 
COMPANION 


The Companion of the Whole Family. 


Established | 827. 





eee Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, The Companion offers its 
ONE OF THE EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1897. P peers ‘ 
readers many exceptionally brilliant features. The two hemispheres have 
been explored in search of attractive matter. 


i 

y Favorites of the Dour. 

W If one were asked to name the most popular authors of the present time the answer would undoubtedly include the following delightful 
W Story-Tellers, who have written expressly for THE COMPANION for 1897: 


By the Prince of Story-Tellers, Rudyard Kipling. 

Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ Jan Maclaren. 
By the distinguished Author of “The Deemster,” Hall Caine. 
By the Author of “The Red Badge of Courage,” Stephen Crane. 


W WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
W SKETCHES OF HIGHLAND LIFE. 
jy A BOY IN MANX LAND. 

\ GLIMPSES OF WAR. 


w four Absorbing Serials. 


W Bright, lively, entertaining Serial Stories have long been a strong 
WW feature of THE COMPANION. 

W TRACK’S END. Hayden Carruth. 
W THROUGH THE DRAFT RIOT. 

bi Anna Sprague Packard. 
Ws THE BREATH OF ALLAH. C. A. Stephens. 
W OCTAVE’S MILKING-MACHINE. Chas. Adams. 


Entertaining Articles. 


MY FIRST TROUT. Charles Dudley Warner. 
EXPERIENCES WITH INDIANS. Hon. Carl Schurz. 
FUNNY DARKIES. Frank R. Stockton. 


SCHOOL LIFE IN FRANCE. Max O’Rell. 
A PASTOR’S EXPERIENCE, Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. A. F. Sanborn. 
KINDER-SYMPHONIES. Gustave Kobbe. 


v Eminent Contributors for 1897. 


Edward Everett Hale. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Elizabeth Bisland. 
Max O’Rell. 

Frank R. Stockton. 
Harold Frederic. 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Hamlin Garland. 

b 4 The Marquis of Lorne. 
W Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Lady Jeune. Madame Lillian Nordica. 
\ Dr. ‘William A. Hammond. Alice Longfellow. W. Clark Russell. 


\ / And more than one hundred other eminent men and women. 


W Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
W Hon. William L. Wilson. 
Hon. Judson Harmon. 


W One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
Wy will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


W It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. Its size is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully 
W attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by Tuk Youtu’s COMPANION and could not be sold in art stores for less than One Dollar. 
W 52 Weeks for $1.75. Send for Full Prospectus.: 

W Aananannnpmnmnanmnene STE KALLA LR Po 





W 3 12-Color SPECIAL OFFERS. Se 
W 5 § New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with name and address } e 
and $1.75 will receive : 


W 5 FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is received till ‘ 
; endar ; anuary 1, 1897; | Special ¢ 


I, 1097; 

W 5 FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers; 

one FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Calendar for 1897, a beautifully colored souvenir. An 
ornament for any mantel or centre-table or writing-desk. The most costly gift 


- 
5 2 
W 5 F W FE. ¢ of its kind The Companion has ever offered ; 4 Offers. f 
W ¢ And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1898. 4 f 
Wee Prey CN  . a 
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W THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. iy 
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The PILGRIM Lesson Helps 
FOR 1897. 


COMPRISING 
6 Grades of International Helps. 
4 Different Priced Scholars’ Helps. 
2c., 3c., 4c., 5c. each. 


2 Itlustrated Papers for Home Reading. 
A Lesson Help and Paper Combined. 
3 Primary Helps in Colors. 
A Chart in Colors. 


Also 2 additional Independent Courses of Study. 


The well-known and popular “ Pilgrim Series’’ is 
used by the great majority of Congregational schools, 
and several improvements in prospect for 1897 will 
place this Series still further in advance. Careful ed- 
iting, sound scholarship, freshness and variety of 
method and excellent mechanical execution have char- 
acterized the ‘Pilgrim Series’’ for many years, but 
our aim is to make our Congregational Helps for 1897 
better than ever before. ~The Review Questions, now 
printed in the Quarterlies, and the catechetical feature 
just introduced are very valuable. Larger type makes 
the page more attractive and more easily read. Alto- 
gether, our Lesson Helps for 1897 are unsurpassed. 
We now publish as follows :— 

For Adults in all Departments, SERMONS BY THE 
Monpbay Cuus. A series of helpful expositions of 
the lessons by a company of the ablest preachers in 
our denomination. 387 pp., cloth binding, $1.25 
(less our usual discount). 

For Teachers. THE PILGRIM TEACHER. Contains 
careful lesson expositions for both advanced and 
primary teachers. Editorials, book reviews, helpful 
hints for superintendents and teachers, short stories, 
Sunday school news, etc. 15c. per quarter, 6oc. per 
year; soc. in clubs. See our attractive premium 
offer for five new subscribers to the Teacher. 

For Adult Scholars, THE SENIOR QUARTERLY. 
Handsome frontispiece, colored maps, Bible Dic- 
tionary, etc. 5c. per quarter, 20c. per year; without 
music, 4c. per quarter, 16c. per year. Abridged 
edition, without covers, some matter omitted, 3c. 
per quarter I2c. per year. 

For Intermediate Scholars, THE INTERMEDIATE 
QUARTERLY. Similar to the Senior Quarterly, pub- 
lished in the same styles and at the same prices. 

For Junior Scholars, ‘THE JUNIOR QUARTERLY. _ II- 
lustrated. 4c. per quarter, 16c. per year. Abridged 
edition, 3c. per quarter, 12c. per year. 

For Transient Scholars. Lesson Leaves (pages taken 
from the Quarterlies). ach grade, 2c. per quarter, 
8c. per year. 

For Primary Scholars, THE LirrLe Pitcrim. II- 
lustrated and printed in colors. Contains Lesson 
Helps and also stories. Regarded as the finest Pri- 
mary Help published. 5c. per quarter, 20c. per year. 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM LEssON CarDs. Printed 
in colors with a picture for every lesson, Golden 

Text at the bottom, and questions on the back. 3¢e. 

per quarter, 12c. per year. 

For the Whole School, Bis_e Lesson PIcTuREs. 
A large roll containing a colored picture for each 
lesson of the quarter together with the Golden Text. 
$1 per quarter, $4 per year. 


For those desiring some series of lessons other than the International we 
publish the following :— 
Studies in the Life of Christ. 


In four grades. Each grade in four quarterly parts of 13 lessons each. Senior, Interme- 
diate and Junior grades, 74c. per part. 
Lesson Cards for Primary Scholars, 4c. per part. 
Studies in the History of Israel. 
In four grades. Each grade in eight quarterly parts of 13 lessons each. Senior, Interme- 
diate and Junior grades, each, 7}c. per part. 
Lesson Cards for Primary Scholars, 4c. per part. 





THE PILGRIM PAPERS. 


Our papers have been greatly improved, and any school not familiar with 
them should send for samples before deciding on papers for 1897. All are 
elegantly illustrated, and the Primary papers are printed in colors. We publish 
the following :— 

For Older Scholars. THE WELLSPRING. Edited by Willis Boyd Allen. Eight pages, fine illus- 
trations, handsome typography. ‘Serial as well as short stories full of interest and profit for 
all young people. 15c. per quarter, 6oc. per year; soc. in clubs. Semi-monthly edition, 6c. 
per quarter, 24c. per year. Monthly edition, 3c. per quarter, I2c. per year. 

For Primary Scholars. THE MAyFLower. Edited by Mrs. Julia H. Boynton. 4 pages, fully 
illustrated and printed in colors. Weekly. 6}c. per quarter, 25c. per year. 

A Lesson Help and Story Paper combined, THE LirrLe Pitcrim. Edited by Anna F. Burn- 
ham. 4 pages, weekly, fully illustrated. Printed in colors and containing the Sunday school 
lesson story in simple language, also charming little sturies for home reading. 5 cents per 
quarter; 20 cents per year. 

One month’s papers free of charge to schools not using them. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, | 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S. 
| HOLIDAY BOOKS 


‘The American Revolution. 

| By Joun Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. Con- 
| taining 22 superb Photogravures of portraits 
and paintings, 15 Colored Maps and Plates, 
and 280 Text Cuts and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
| $8 00. 

| 


| These volumes, which are ot a very high order of 
| value and interest, are profusely illustrated with superb 
portraits, —" plans of battles, pictures of historic 
buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, etc. They 
are very handsome books, suitable for Holiday gifts. 


Cape Cod. 
By Henry D. Tuoreavu. Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated with 100 water colors by Miss 
AMELIA M. Watson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
very handsomely bound from designs by 
Mrs. WHITMAN, $500. 


The great variety of the illustrations, the happy 
choice of subjects, and their high artistic character, 
make this a notable Holiday book. 


Chapters from a Life. 
By Evizasera Stuart Puevps, author of 
‘‘A Singular life,” ‘The Gates Ajar,” ete. 
With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 
12mo, $1 50 
One of the most delightful books Miss Phelps has 


written, full of literary, personal, and biographical 
interest, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Her writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 
From new plates. Thoroughly edited and 
rearranged with a Biographical Sketch and 
Notes. With Portraits, Views of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Homes, and other illustrations, on 
the engraved title-pages. In 16 vols., 12mo, 
handsomely bound, cloth, giltiop, $1 50cach. 
The set, $2400; half calf, $4800; half 
polished morocco, $56 00. 


A handsome, every way desirable, edition of the 
writings of one of the greatest and most famous of 
American women. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book. 


By Tuomas Baitgty ALpricn. Rubricated, 
and bound in antique leather, handsomely 
stamped. Long 16mo, $1 56. 


s s 
A Year in the Fields. 
Eigbtof Joun Burroveus’sdelightfal papers, 
with 20 charming pictures from photographs 
by Crrrron JoHNsON. 12mo, gilt top, $1 50 


Talks About Autographs. 


By Dr GrorGcr Birkekck Hitt, editor of 
‘** Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’”? With Portraits 
and Facsimiles. Square 8vo, $350; buck- 
ram, paper label, $3.50, net. 


A very handsome book in which ahr famous persons 
are talked about wisely and delightfully in connection 
with their autographs. 


: \ = Po 
The Supply at St. Agatha’s. 
By EvizABetH STUART PHELPS. With Illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
An exceedingly good story, in an attractive volume 


The Story of Aaron. 

A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimble finger ”’ and 
“Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By Jozt CHANDLER 
Harris, author of the “Uncle Remus” 
books. With 25 illustrations by OLivEer 
Herrorp Square 8vo, illuminated cover, 
$2 00. 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to 


the * Thimbletinger” children, and here are the very 
interesting stories they heard. 


r 

rom Grogan. 
By F. Horxtyson Smitu, Beautifully printed 
and bound. I[ilustrated by C S, REINHART. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“Itisastory of today, unusual in power and scope. 
| It combines realism and romance, pathos and politics 
wonderfully.” —Boston Advertiser. 


72 

Nine Love Songs and a Carol. 
By Karr Dovcias Wieern. Mrs. Wiggin 
has set to music ten lyrics by Herrick, Sill, 
Miss Mulock, Améiie Rives, Oscar Leighton 
Ruth McEcery Stuart, and others. Smal! 
4to, in decorative tlexible binding, $1.25. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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NELSONS’... 





NEW series OF TF ACHERS’ BIB ° 


New Helps, New 


CONTRIBUTORS 


J. VERNON BARTLETT, M.A., Mansfield College, Oxford 


Prof. WILLIS J, BEECHER, D. D., Theological Seminary, 
Prof. T. G@. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL. D., F.R.S., ete. 
WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, F.R.S., F. L.S., late Keeper 


The late Rey. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D. D., 
New York, 

Lieut.-Colonel CONDER, R.E., LL. D., D.C. L., 
M.R.A.S., late of the Palestine Exploratior 
Fund Survey in Palestine. 

Prof DAVIDSON, D. D., 
College, Edinburgh. 

Prof. JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph. D., Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D. D., Broughty Ferry. 

Prof. MARCUS Dons, D. D., Free Chureh Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. 

Rev. ROBERT MCCHEYNE EDGAR, D. D., Dub- 





Free Church 


_ 
| 


lin. 

Principal T., C. Epwakps, D.D., Theological 
College, Bala. 

Rev. WILLIAM EWING, late of Tiberias. 

Mrs GIBSON, Cambridge. 

Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D. D, 

Tract Society, London. 

ALBERT GUNTHER, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
late Keeper of the Zoélogical Department, 
British useum, and President of the 
Linnean Sosiety. 

Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., New York. 

Prof. J. RENDEL HARRIS, M. A., Cambridge. 

Mrs. LEWIs, Cambridge. 


Religious 


paperstnay British Museum, and Late President of the Linnean Society. 


4 New Copyright Editions 


Illustrations, 
TO THIS VALUABLE 


4 Rev. R. 
Auburn, New York. 


of the Natural History 


HOLY BIBLE, 


Nelsons’ Series 
Teachers’ Bibles, 9 -~~------- 


Containing the very 
latest Biblical re f 
search, illustrated 
and authenticated 
with upwards of 
350 Illustrations. 


THOS, NELSON & SONS, 


33 E. lith St., New York. 


AND NEW TESTAMENTS 








APPOUETED To Be BEAU CH COURCHRE 





+ 





a fas = 
GIT AIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


New Concordance, 









New Maps. 


SERIES: 
LOVETT, M.A 
F.W. MADDEN, 
E. W. MAUNDER, F, R.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Prof. J. F. MCCURDY, Ph. D,, LL. D., University College, Toronto, 
Dr. EDOUARD NAVILLE, Egyptian Explorer, Geneva, 






, Religious Tract Society, London. 


M. R.A.S., nuthor of “ Jewish Coinage.” 


Rev. F. N, PeLtousner, D,. D., Auburndale, 


Mass. 
Prof. [IRA M. Prick, D.D., University of Chi 


cago. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., The University, 
Aberdeen. 
Prof. M. BK. RippLe, D. D., LL. D., Western 
Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa 


Prof. JAME ROBERTSON, D. D., The Uni 





Prof. A. H. Saycr, LL. D., Oxford. 

Kev. ©. ANDERSON SCOTT, B. A. 

The Venerable Archdeacon SINCLAIR, D. D., 
London. 

Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D.,, LL. D., 
Free OGhurch College, Glasgow. 





The Rey. Canon ISAac TAYLOR, M. A., 
LL. D. 

The Rev. Canon H. B. TRISTRAM, LL. D., 
D. D., F. R.S., Durham Cathedral, 

Prof. B. B,. WARFIELD, D.D., LL. D., Prince- 


ton, New Jersey. 
Major-General Sir C. W. WILSON, K. C. 
c. C. G., F.R.8.. R.E, ete. 
Rev. WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D., British and 
Foreign Bible Society, London. 


B., 


These TEACHERS’ BIBLES contain new Bible Helps, written by leading scholars in America and Great Britain (see 


names of contributors) and are entitled 


The Illustrated Bible Treasury. 


Illustrations of ancient monuments, scenes in Bible lands, animals, plants, antiquities, coins, etc., to the number 
ofgover 350 are distributed through the text of the ‘‘ Treasury.’’ 


Concordance, Subject-!ndex, and Index of Proper Names are all combined in one section alphabetically arranged. 
proper names are diacritically marked according to Webster’s International Dictionary (by permission). 


handy concordance to both the Authorized and Revised Versions. 
New Indexed Bible Atlas especially prepared from the very latest Surveys of Bible Lands. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 East 1¢th Street, 


The 
This section is a perfect 


Union Square, New York. 





The Christian Life. 


What It Is, and How to Live It. 


By the Rev. Froyp W. Tomkins, Jr. 16mo, 
118 pages, gilt top, 75 cents. 


“A guide to the helps which God gives us in our 
efforts to live as Christians.” 

These chapters appeared in The Congregationalist last 
spring, and are now gathered into a more permanent 
form. The book will be found of value to lend or give 
to any wanting to live the Christian life. 


Religion in Boyhood 
Or Hints on the Religious Training of Boye. 


sy Ernest B, LAyarpD. With an introduction 

by the Rev. Endicott Peabody, Head Master 

of Groton School. 16mo, 104 pages, gilt top, 
75 cents. 

- “ Because this book is large-minded and at the same 

time practical—because it is written in the Spirit of 


Christ, Iam glad to commend it to the attention of 
parents.’—From Introduction. 


A New Book from Bishop Brooks. 
Good Cheer for a Year. 


Selections from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. 
PuiLuies Brooks, D. D., arranged for every 
day in the year. By W.M.L. Jay. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

SWithin the attractive covers is a feast of Lelpful and 

inspiring thoughts selected from the writings of Phil- 

lips Brooks and arranged in short readings, one for 


each day in the voat: be 
“A treasury of stimulus and consolation.”—The Out- 


look. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 





The Largest and Best Selected Stock of 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


(English and American) in New England. Special! dis 
counts to clergymen and students. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston. 








$300.00 #2 CASA 








e 
OW many words do you think you can cor- 
rectly spell with the letters in the word 

“FASHIONS”? JUST TRY, Thus: As, Is, In, 
On, Son, Sons, Fashion, Fashions, ete. 

Our Offer.—We will pay 8100 for the largest 
list (foreign words do not count), $50 for the second 
largest, $25 for the third, $10 each for the next five, 
$5 each for the next ten, and $1 each for the next 
twenty-five. That is to say we will divide among 
forty-three contestants the aggregate sum of $300, 
according to merit. Don't you think you could be 
one of the forty-three? TRY IT. 

Wur Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. Its 36 pages, replete with 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real 
necessity in every househ old; the Designs and Fash- 
ion Hints, being by May Manton, render it invalu- 
able as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions,—You must send with your list 
of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 
Months’ Trial Subscription to Moves, . 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
tion to three months’ subscription, receive by re- 
turn mail a pattern of the NEW BELL SKIRT, No. 
6906 (illustrated above), in any size from*22 to 30 
inches waist measure. The regular retail price of 
the pattern is 30 cents. 

Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation of 
Mopes is 50,000. We aim to make it 500,000. 

This contest will close January 15th next so the 
Names of successful spellers may be published in 
the following issue of Mopres, but SEND IN YOUR 
LIST AT ONCE, For our responsibility we refer 
you to any Mercantile Agency. Address: 

MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, m 
Dept. 245, 130 Wire Street, New Yor 





THE NEW ENGLAND 


1 
TI ED PRIMER of dates previous 


4 T 

- 
to Ix, A fair price will be paid. Address Chas. 
R. Magee, 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


HAIL THE KINC!—A new service of Scripture and 
Song by Kev. ROBERT LOWRY. 5 cents. 

Christmas Annual, No. 27.—Seven new, bright 
Carols by favorite composers. 4 cents. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 7. —Eight 
pages admirable selections. 4 cents. 

The Capture of Santa Claus.—Dr. W. H. DoANr’s 
recent Christmas Cantata. 30 cents. 

Christmas Chimes for Little Voices.—A_ very 

mn popular service by Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H.P. MAIN, 

‘ indergarten features a special attraction. 6 cents. 

Send 0c. for a vopy SA NO. 

of the new book pa CRED SONGS ° f 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 


The Messiah. 
Good Tidings. 
Christmas Bells. ; 


rhree excellent Christmas services containing new 
b features not found in others. Enclose 1c for sam 
ples. Cantatas: Santa Claus and His Elves, Kosche 
. price 30c. musi¢ and libretto exceedingly bright. Ex 
amine the “Chinese Motion Song’’—Santa Claus and 
His Fairies, Rosche, for the entire school, 30c. San 
ta Claus, Jr., Gabriel, for the young people, 30 cent=¢ 
Santa Claus’ Vision, Gabriel, for juveniles, 30e. Can 
tatas for Adults:—The Prophet of Nazareth, Gabriel 
a Jerusalem, Gabriel, 30c A 16 page catalogue 
with music describing these cantatas, free. Rosche { 
) Little Tot Songs, bds . 7c, cloth 81, illustrated. 4 














work of art. A book of sweet songs Very appro 
priate as an Xmas gift to your primary dept. Send 
; ‘0 cts for a sample copy. GEO. F. ROSCHE as 
CoO., Chicago, 40 W. Madison St., New York, 44 
kK. 28rd St. N. B,—Write for our list of improved 8S 
8S, Records, Glass Books, ete, our prices are very low 
6300 2 HOD 6 OOD OHDDDBHOD®OHO® 


Christmas Music. 


Glory in the Highest. A Concert Exercise for 
Sunday-Schools. Hartsough & Fillmore. Beautiful 
new music Recitations on separate sheet. Price, 
5 cts.; 50 cts. per doz.; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

Santa Claus’ Reception. Gabriel's latest and 
best Cantata. 230cts.; $3.00 per dozen, not prepaid. 

The Great Light. Sacred Cantata for Choirs, 
by Finley Lyon. 30 cts. ; $3.00 per doz., not prepaid. 
New Anthems and Sheet Music. Catalogues free. 
Fillmore Bros. 119 W. 6th St, Cincinnati,0. 

or 40 Bible House, New York. 














DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
and how to get up Fascinating Sun- 
day School Entertainment—all 10¢, 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John 8t., N. ¥. 
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“ By far the most useful and beautiful Bible the World has seen as yet.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.— Eighteen New Copyright Editions of the 


GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 


with new Helps, Maps and 124 Full-page Piates and Descriptive Letterpress. At prices from $1.25 upwards. 


THE BEST BIBLICAL COMPILATION of the ave and the most modern of all Teachers’ Bibles, placing the Student, Preacher 
and Teacher in possession of recent discoveries in Bible lands. 





“Everything which vigilant and 4 a 000 copies of 
unceasing care could do in editing, | 3000, ~ 

in selecting and manufacturing, in ; former editions sold..... 

has 4 : 

Ce ea nite ly vit is worthy of note that the “ Ox- 


been lavished on the effort to make : ase i 
this a perfect edition of the great 2 ford” Bible istheonly Teachers’ Bible l CAUTION ! 


The Greatest Hi Book of the world.”—The Congre- 9 that has ever been imitated and re- 
. im gationalist, Oct. 1, 1896. the wonder- \ . 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE \ pertains, «sure prow tne Don’t allow inferior 
| ful popularity and merit of the 
Ever Made. ig In purchasing an * irre Bible 4 Genuine Edition. i Bibles or reprints to 
i you ge : 
preening... MR Accurate Text. ‘No other Bible contains these Bij) be palmed off on 
American and English Perfect Printing. New Helps and Plates. i you by the state- 
Printing — Paper and Bind- 4 Be sure this imprint is on the title-page: i ment, ‘ They are as 
| ng. 
Under One Cover. i ; | good as the Oxford.’” 
1 The Latest and Best Helps. | tin cent, 


DOM: HENRY FROWDE, 


y 24 Full- 8 i sen'y PRESS WAREWOVSE. AMEN CORNER. 
With 124 Full-page Plates. i cre onnnety pepsin 





ASKFORTHE GENUine = SOR, OXFORD EDITION. 





“The unprecedented sale of Oxford Teachers’ Bibles throughout every nook and corner of America has mada the Oxford University Press a familiar term in almest 
every home. tn publishing the Oxford Teachers’ Bible the Press spares neither mouey nor time to produce the best editions possible. Eighteen new editions have just 
been published, which contain helps as complete and accurate as the widest research could make them. 


JUST PUBLISHED. BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. ALSO JUST PUBLISHED—TEN NEW EDITIONS. 
sc OXFORD ’”> HELPS TO THE STUDY One hundred and twenty-four peg rte plates, with de- THE « OXFORD > WORKERS’ BIBLES. 
OF 


scriptive letterpress illustrating Biblical Versions and 
THE BIBLE. Antiquities, being an Appendix to the “Oxford” Bible 4 . . 
for Teachers. Long Primer, 8vo, cloth, red edges, #1.00. With 300 Pages of Handy Helps. 





@omprising all the additional matter that is contained 
in the new edition of the genuine ‘‘Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bible. INCLUDING 121 FuLL-race | ‘* OXFORD”? REVISED APOCRYPHAS. | THE ««OXFORD’’ STUDENTS’ BIBLE. 
PLATES. Bound in one volame. “Tne Completion of the Revised Version.” ’ ° 

BG UO GUS edb csbcsorccieasnsectuncd 60 cents to $1.50. | At prices frOm.........cee cece eseeeeeees 75 cents upward, With Wide Margins. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (AMERICAN BRANCH), HENRY FROWDE, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


a ee 


NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGECNY. 
Oldest and best known in U.8. 
Established, 1855. 


3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. . . 
The Bible as Literature. By Prof. Ricoarp G Moutton, A.B Bruce,D D., 


Henry VAN Dyxz, D.D, J.M. Wuiron, Ph D, Prof. JOHN F. Genunea, W. E. 
GrirrFis, D. D., Prof. L.W. Barren, Ph.D., Prof. Abert P. Cook, and ‘others. 
With an introduction by Lyman ABBott, D.D. 12mo,- cloth, $1 50, 

One of the most important religious books of the year. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


» ed 





The Gospel in Brief. Harmonizad and translated by Count Totstor. A 
summary of the larger work. Prepared for popular use by the author. (Author- 
ized Ed.) 12mo, $1.25. 

This new book of Count Tolstoi's will attract wide attention, It is the scientific presentation 
of his later teachings; it is his gospel, his message to a misbelieving and unbelieving world. 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers. Collected by Mrs. Minniex E Pavtw, compiler 


« 
é 
: 
of ‘‘Sunshine for Shut.Ios.’’ 18mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents; hand painted, é 
4 
é 
¢ 
$ 
é 
é 
. 
4 
® 
) 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites corre spondence eas to facilities and advantages. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Opt onais in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. é. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 


gilt edges, $125; padded Grecian morocco, gilt edges, "$12 25. 
A collection of prose extracts full of suggestions for the training of children and the en- 
couragement of mothers, 


Things to Live For. gy Rey. J.R. Mitter, D.D. 16mo, 271 pp., parti cloth, 
gilt top, $100. 


Dr. Miller is full of sympathy with human weakness, suffering and sorrow; and this is per- 
haps largely the secret of the success which he has had in reaching so large a public. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th St., New York City. From Kindergarten 
through College Preparatory. Home and chaperonage. 


The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of Mrs. MinniE E. Pautn, Edited 
by the Rev. J. R Mitier, D.D. 16mo, 275 pp., portra:t, gilt top, $100 
A very helpful and cheering book. Every discouraged pag and wife, every poor struggling 
girl,every person to whom defeat seems inevitable, might well take new heart from reading this 
simple, affecting biography of a plucky, victorious woman. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL £ Boys. Collage prepar- 
— and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ng. Gymnasium etait 15 alley, ete. Circulars, 
° D. 


N. CARLETON, Ph. SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


SOSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsssessssesesesesess 


A FRO comes ‘aane r i 
the head of | 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp || 
for Best List of Books || 





NEW YORK, NEw York, 

Miss S. D. Doremus 
30ARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER Ist. 

735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


| i ee ee oe oe De oe ee Oe 






















’ Subscribers’ Wants. 


MASSAOCHUSET TS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Founded 1763. Thorough training for College gaa Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 




















Technical Schools. “PERLEY L. HORNE, aeacNEce ema » in Bot I ts 
Eaten wantes as Companion to invalid or : = Birds, Fistes a Rall i 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. Keoping. Or position ‘in’ temily’ to tench Sapic Saat a : Emedsof naturostudy 7] 
branches and sew. Experienced teacher. References. | eadquarters for all) 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. Address W. H. P., care The Congregationalist. | a Natural History Books | 
M , Rul ‘ PR th dan || BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 A ., Boston, Mass. || 
paved saa fy ane yg fda me ree - Am. Med. Colleges 17th Housekeeper or Companion toold lady. A lady ae tae ‘ rs 
Deb aed: cauita an On Sieaw BS for clinical service. | would be glad to act in either of these capacities and 
AUGUSTUS °. CLARK, A AM MD"D City —, would be willing to assist in light housework or some {N WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
Dean. (Sen sewing. Good references. Address Miss A. L., 67] TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 








For Catalogue.) 517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, Worcester St., Boston IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Man’s Value to Society. 


Studies in Self-Culture and Character. By NEWELL 
DWIGHT HILLIs. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** The volume is a storehouse of teaching for practical 
and spiritual life, set in unrivaled splendor of illustra- 
tion and rhetoric, and always wrought into solid arches 
ef logical reasoning.” — The /nterior. 


Bible Characters. 


Adam to Achan. By Rev. ALEX. WHYTE, D.D., au- 
thor of “‘Bunyan’s Characters,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A series of short, pithy papers on the characteristics 
ef the leading personages of the early books of the Bi- 
ble. Among them are several about whom but little 
has been written. 


Object Lessons for Children ; 


Or, Hooks and Eyes, Truth Linked to Sight. By the 
Rev. C. H. TYNDALL, A.M., Ph.D. Profusely illus- 
trated. mre cloth, $1.25. 

Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., in commending the ob 


ject debe. says of the author: ‘He is the cleverest 
man of the age in that line.’ 


Practical Commentary on 
the International S. S. 
Lessons 1897. 


Carefully prepared by specialists in the various de- 
partments. Large 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


The same size as the re ‘ey annual volumes of Les- 
son Notes at less than half the regular price. 


“The comments are remarkable for two things: 
their aptness and truth of exposition, and their perti- 
nence of application.”— The Advance. 


Sabbath-Day Journeys. 


By Rev. W. JUSTIN HARSHA, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


A series of fifty-two expositions of the 33d Chapter of 
Numbers. 


. 
The Ideal Prayer-Meeting. 
Hints and Helps towards its Realization. By WILLIAM 

H. GROAT, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Dr. William M. Lawrence says: “Mr. Groat has man- 
ifested rare fitness in the capacity of leader, and the 
suggestions which he sets forth in the volume are the 
results of much practical by inte both in his own 
church and elsewhere. .. . It will be found helpfui to 
all, pastors and laymen, who have to meet the responsi- 
bility of arranging for prayer meeting.” 


Complete Catalogues on Application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge St. 


THE COLONIAL PARSON 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, 
Author of ‘‘AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN,”’ 
i2mo., Cloth, $1.25. 


Aninteresting, humorous and sympathetic 
study of one of the most entertaining figures 
in the life and history of New England. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





New Book. MAKERS of the 


AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


By DAVID GREGG, D. D. 


Historical Studies of Colonial Times; pen pictures of 
the Virginia Colon sts,tLe Pilgrims, the Hollanders, the 
Puritans, the Quakers, the Scotch and the Huguenots, 
with ¢ hapters on the influence of the Christian Church 
as amoral upliftin the formation and development of 
the Nation. 405 pages, ®1.50. 

_ Mother, Home and Heaven. A Gift Book. Ed- 
ited by T. L. Cuyler, D. D. New Edition, 82.75. 

Curiosities of the Bible. 610 p., B2.00, 

eee and Secular. “ Thoughts for the Occa- 
sion.”’ Dates, Facts and seantiful ee for Our 
Fifteen Patriotic Holidays 5i6p,#1.9 

Anniversary and Keligious - aol A Com- 
panton Volume. Suggestive fhoughts for Timely Ser 
vices. Agents Wanted. 516 p., $1.75. 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 
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DODD OG DOR 


A series of articles 
BY 





Begins in the November number of 


THE CENTURY 


O man knew Gen. Grant more intimately than his aide and friend Gen. 
Horace Porter. He has been engaged for many years on this series of arti- 


series of striking pictures of campaign life and scenes enlivened with anecdote and 
flashes of characteristic humor. 





cles giving his recollections of Grant as a man and a soldier, and containing a 


In this November number are first chapters of 


A Great Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, 
FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his 
a General Washington.” 
By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 


‘Ts powerful novel, Dr. Mitchell’s mastoaslanes is a 


story of the American Revolution and of hiladelphia 


society from 1753 to 1783. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and other famous 
men, figure in it. It is safe to say that readers of this story will obtain from it 
a Clearer idea of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary days and of 
the social life of the times than can be had from any other single source. 
not only historically accurate, but it is a most interesting romance of love and 


war. ‘The hero serves on Washington’s staff, 


The November Century 


now ready, contains first chapters of these serials and of Marion Crawford's new 
novel ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,” written especially for THE CENTURY. New features 
will be announced from time to time. Do not miss this November number, 
everywhere; 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions (which should begin with this issue), 


$4.00. All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made to 
; THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. ale heal 





GRANT: 


Gen’l Horace Porter 














FOREFATH ERS’ DA DAY. 


The Congregationalist's Service No. 2 is perfectly adapted for the 


use of 


churches proposing to hold a Forefathers’ Day Service in which it is desired 


that the congregation should participate. 


success. 


This Service has been a pronounced 


CHRISTMASTIDE, NEW YEAR'S, 


and twenty-nine other services. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of ove number 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By EvizaspetTn WoRMELEY LAT 
iM@R, Illustrated. S8vo, $2.50, 

After a rapid glance at the early history of Italy, the 
author paints broadly the leading events of the early 
part of this century, and enters more into details in 
dealing with subjects closely belonging to the present 
day. 

The New York /ndependent says of Mrs. Latimer: 

‘She possesses in an eminent degree the power of call- 

ing up the past and setting it side by side with the 

present.” 

Mrs. Latimer’s\9th Century Iistories already published are: 


Europe in Africa in the 19th Century, $2.50 
England in the 19th Century, - - - 2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century, a 


France in the 19th Century, - 


PIERRETTE. By MARGUERITE BOUVET. 
Illustrated by Will Phillips Hooper. Small 
4to, $1.25. 

The story has enough of romance to make it delight- 
ful to the little ones, although it has none of the impos- 
sibilities of the fairy tale; and mothers will be glad to 
put it into the hands of their children, because it is both 
sweet and wholesome. 

Other works of Miss Bouvet which have already become 


popular are: 
Sweet William, + - - . . $1.50 
A Child of Tuscany, - - - - - 1.50 
Prince Tip Top, o + - - : 1.00 
My Lady (for older readers), « - = 1.25 
1.00 


Lady Marjorie’s Love Story, = . - 


FAIRY STARLIGHT AND THE DOLLS. 
By Evizasetu 8, BLAKELY. Illustrated. 
$1.00, 


A charming story of the impossible adventures of two 
little girls and their dolls in the fascinating realm of 
fairyland. The events are supposed to take place after 
the children have gone to sleep. The unusual situation 
affords much fun, and will greatly amuse the little ones. 


AUDIENCES. A Few Suggestions to Those 
Who Look and Listen. By FLORENCE P. 
HOLDEN. 12mo, illustrated. 222 pages, 
$1.25. 

“It is not easy to conceive that any one can put aside 

Audiences ’ without having become more firmly and 

more clearly cognizant of the truths and beauties of 

architecture, sculpture, painting, music, drama and 
literature... . The book should have for itself the 

largest possible of audiences.” — 7imes, Washington, D.C, 


SCIENCE SKETCHES. By Davin Starr 
JORDAN. New and Enlarged Edition. 
12mo, 287 pages, $1.50. 

“The book in its present form comprises nearly 300 
pages of pleasantly written popular science, in which 
the science has the advantage of being the real article, 
written by one who knows.”’—NV. }. Evening Post. 


EATING AND DRINKING. By Dr. AL- 

BERT H. Hoy. 12mo, $1 50. 

Dr. Hoy has given thirty years of study to the subject 
of foods and drinks and their effect upon the digestive 
organs and general well-being of the body. His conclu- 
sions are impartial and his reasoning lucid; untechni- 
cal language is employed, and no one should be ignorant 
of what this book contains. To medical men the re- 
searches and discoveries of the author in connection 
— the alkalinity of the blood will be of especial 

nterest. 








A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY. By 
EvizABeETH S. KIRKLAND. 12mo0, 475 
pages, $1.25. 

“A well-considered, thoroughly digested and reada- 
bly written histury of Italy has long been a desired 
thing, and now it is a reality.... Last week A. C. 
McClurg & Co. published Miss Kirkland’s 
History of Italy.’ The history of Italy is begun in 476 
A. D., and is traced 10 the present year. Directness, 
completeness and polished grace are the salient qualifi- 
cations of this valuable book.”—Morning Times, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Miss Kirkland’s Histories already published are: 


A Short History of France, - = - $1.25 
A Short History of England, = - pe = 


A Short History of English Literature, - 


THE METHOD OF DARWIN. A Study 
in Scientific Method. By FRANK CRAMER. 
12mo, 232 pages, $1.00. 

Not to teach Darwinism, but to commend to all think- 
ers Darwin’s exact and logical method in the pursuit of 
knowledge, is the object of this excellent work. 

The Hartford Post says: * The reader will see anew 
the difficulties in the way of the scientific investigator, 
will understand why some most important facts have 
been undiscovered, and why false trails have seemed 
the right ones for pease. The writer has given to his 
public a book for which they will be truly grateful.” 


NATIONAL EPICS. By Kare MILNER 

RABB. 12mo, $1 50. 

Such a book as this will render valuable service to 
that large class of readers who have Jiterary tastes, but 
who have not sufficient leisure from business cares for 
the indulgence of those tastes to the full, It gives an 
historical and descriptive sketch of each of the great 
epics of various nations, with a short bibliography of 
the same, and with illustrative extracts from the poems 
themselves. 


KARINE. A Story of Swedish Love. Trans- 
lated from the German of Wilhelm Jen- 
sen. (Tales from Foreign Lands.) 16mo, 
gilt tops, $1.00. 

This latest addition to “The Tales from Foreign 
Lands,’ Series is a thrilling tale of the time of Gustave 
Vasa, who himself is the hero of the book, and mingles 
delightfully the sweet love-story of Karine of Sweden 
with the warlike deeds of that eventful time. 


The other books of this series are: 
**Memories,’’ ‘* Graziella,’’ ‘‘ Marie,’’ ‘‘Tladeleine,”’ 
** (larianella,’’ ‘‘ Cousin Phillis.’’ 


THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERMAN. By 
Lewis H. BourELL, Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
The valuable services that Sherman rendered are 

ample cause for national gratitude, and in return for 

them this timely publication will keep his memory 
green. 

THE JOY OF LIFE. A Novel. By Emma 
Wo r, author of ‘‘ Other Things Being 
Equal.” 12mo, 253 pages, $1.00. 

This new story is likely to prove even more success- 
ful than that popular book, “ Other Things Bein 
Equal.”’ Not until the very end of the last chapter wi 
the reader find the thread which will lead to the key 
that is to explain it all. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 








A Most Attractive 
Biographical Course: 


THE THREE GREAT APOSTLES, 
PETER, PAUL, and JOHN. 


Published in three Grades—Junior, Intermediate, 
-witha Manual, making a Uniform 


and Progressive 
s ‘ the Main School. 





BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS 


FOR 1897. 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS and the 
International Lessons for 1897 are both on the Acts and Epistles. 


The imperative and growing demand for better methods of Bible Study, and the 
marked success of our lessons, have led us to prepare two New Courses for 1897, viz. :— 








An Exceedingly Interesting 
Bible Class Course: 


APOSTOLIC TEACHINGS. 


A Series of Great Topics for 
Discussion. 
Based on the same Scripture as the Course on The 
Three Great Apostles, avd used in 4 my with 
zt. Published in the Senior Grade, with a Manual. 






Wt EKI Y NOTES on these Lessons will appear in The Evangelist and Chrise 
tian Work, of New York, The Watchman, of Boston, and other papers. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Are you satisfied to allow your school to study this portion of Scrip- 
ture in the same old way that they have many times before, or will y 


ou 


secure for them the far greater help and inspiration that will surely 


result from using these new Lessons ? 


For Free Specimen Lessons, etc., address, 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BEULAH-LAND; or, Words of Good Cheer. 

By T. L Cuyler,D.D  i2mo, $1.00. 

“Dr, Cuyler’s bow abides in strength; in his Indian 
summer be is as cheery, active and vigorous as in his 
palmiest day.”—vangelist. 

“Dr. Cuyler is at his best in these chapters.” 


THE DOOTOR’S FAMILY. By Mary E. Ire- 
land, Ildpp. 12mo, 75 cents. 
“The family life of a simple German household is 
sweetly portrayed in this story.” 


GRANDPA’S DESK; or, Who Winst By 
Howe Benning. “6 pp. 4to, 75 cents, 
“An nee Mary ag A sweet and helpful story. Benny, a 
little ‘ Fresh-Air’ boy, is a guest in the country home of 
Daisy, Bab and Robin.”’— Christian Observer. 


SWEETHEART. By Ernest Gilmore. 
page engravings. 4to, 75 cents. 

“This reminds one of the inimitable Christmas story 
of Thomas Nelson Page... . The hard-hearted old 
man, the faithful colored servant and the lovable little 
girl are cleverly depicted.” —Bookseller. 


A LITTLE MAIDEN’S VICTORY. 
W. Graves. 174 pp. 12mo,75 cents. 
“ The story of ‘a little maiden’s victory’ over a very 
unruly spirit is here sweetly told.” 


THE HOUSE ON THE BLUFF. 
flood story. By Julia MacNair Wright. 347 pp. 
B1.50. 

“Well told, handsomely illustrated, with beautiful 
lessons in practical life.’’—/nter- Ocean. 


THE LITTCE PILGRIM LIBRARY. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 6 vols., in box, $1.50; 25 cents each. 
Little Pilgrims’ Pets and The Sailor Bor. by Annette 

L. Noble. Two Feet and Four Feet and Little Neigh- 

bors, by Eleanor A. Hunter. Daisy-Time and Leopold 

and His Wheel, by Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. 


PATHS OF SUNSHINE. A Scripture text and 
a poetic gem for every day in the year. A kind of 
“ Daily Food” tor the young. 35 cents. 

“The selections are well made and the general im- 
pression excellent.”’—/erald and Presbyter. 


A_ HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF ST. 
PAUL, according to the Acts and Epistles. By Rev. 
Frank J. Goodwin. 8vo, $1.25. 

‘“‘ Will prove very valuable to S. S, teachers, especially 
next year.”—/S. S. Times. 

“Altogether a most meaty, condensed and satisfac- 
tory piece of work.”’— /ndependent. 


Six full- 


By Alida 


A Western 
12mo, 


STALKER’S LIFE OF 8T. PAUL. /2mo, 
60 cents. 
No better help for the Lessons of 1897. 

ISLAM; or, The Religion of the Turk. By Rev. 


E. M. Wherry, D. D. 35cents. A missionary help. 


WORKING FOR JESUS; or, Individual Effort 
for the Salvation of Souls. By the Rev. J. A. R. Dick- 
son. New and Enlarged Edition. 50 cents. 

‘Full of wise suggestions.”—C. Presbyterian. 
BIBLE READER’S GUIDE. By the Rev. 

F. 8. Schenck, D.D. £1.25. 

“The Bible class, the teachers’ class and the individ- 
ual student will alike get help from this systematic 
course, prepared so carefully.”’— Christian Observer. 

a*» Any of the above or of our large assortment of stand- 
ard volumes, helpful to Christian life and work, will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 East 234 Street, New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. San Francisco, 637 Market St. 


The Forward Movement 


IN 


Sunday School. Work 


The HOME 
Department 


Originated by the officers of our society and per- 
fected by experience of several years. Our motto is 


A Home Department connected with 
every Congregational Sunday School. 
nish lesson helps at re- 


duced rates to any school 


agreeing to make an earnest effort to organize 
A HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Send for information and free sample blanks. 
For 25 cents we will mail a copy of Dr. Hazard’s 
‘“‘Home Department, Its History and Methods.” 





the necessary 
culars and fur- 


We will send 
blanks and cir- 


Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 


Congregational House, Boston. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For 1897 


will contain 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S 


Last Novel 


The Martian 


which was begun in the October Number, 





MAURIER. 


GEORGE Dt 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 


will contribute papers on 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


with many illustrations. 


STEPHEN BONSAL on EASTERN SIBERIA 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH on HUNGARY 


A New Novel of the Next Century 


BY 


FRANK R. STOCKTON 


will appear during the year. 


SHORT STORIES 


will continue to be the most popular feature of the MAGAZINE. “© 
Beside contributions from authors already famous, others 
will be especially sought from NEW WRITERS. 





FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


STRIKING AMERICAN FEATURES 


WILL BE CONTRIBUTED BY 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS, WOODROW WILSON, OWEN WISTER, 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, AND WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 





35 CENTS A COPY. $4.00 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


‘WANTED. ae 


4 
é 
é 
4 We are constantly purchasing manuscripts in the form of stories, short 
ATTENTION, articles, and true fonda “nts, for use in our papers for young people A 4 
manuscript for our use must be of high literary merit, attractive, force- 
4 CHRISTIAN ful, loving? helpful. Articles must be = such a theme and of aoe a eee : 
as to be helpful in the widest and best sense to young readers. e 
$ WORKERS. req ure a 2H number of manuscripts to supply our need What can you 
a write that wi ll help us to maintain our high standard? , 
¢ Our children. in our C hristian homes, and outside of them. should have the best literature that can 
@ be provided. Our papers are of a muc h higher & le of excellence than can be claimed by the 
@ ordinary Sunday-school paper Ve have our own sts, and our papers are printed and illustrated 
@ eaualiy well with any secular young people’s papers of the present day. . 
Can you write entertainingly’ If so, do you care to give your best thoughts to us’? We pay cash 
9 for all manuscripts found available. We can furnish yeu a large audience. Our papers have a wide 
g circulation. that of YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY alone being over 200,000. Touch the hearts of the ¢ 
9 young to-day. and you solve for the future the que mgt} — to reach the masses 
a Specimen copies of Our papers, and book entitled ** ts to Our Writers,”’ sent upon application 
' and stamp for mailing ONLY GOOD MANUSC RIPI Ss WANTED. Address: 4 
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ANKETS. 





Makers of promi- 
nence, from Maine to 
#. California, have con- 
tributed to this—the 
best of Blanket stocks. 
The assortment we 
show is one of the 
most comprehensive 


ever gathered, and 


prices are many degrees lower than any ever before 


placed on goods of such superior qualities : 


WHITE BLANKETS.—Both all- 
wool and cotton and. wool, with 
handsome border colorings, for 
double beds, 72 x 84 inches, weight 
5 to 54 pounds: 


Last season’s ata $2. -" $?.00 


present price 


Last season’s price, ee: 50) 
present price. < 20 


Last season's price, $3.50; 8 () 
present price ae a 


Last season’s price, $4 00; 8 5) 
present price ; a) 


Last season’s price, $4 50; ; f 
present price. Od) 


Last season’s price, $4.50; 
present price. i 4.00 

Last season’s price, an ‘ad 
presente price ° ° 4.50 


Last season's price, $600; & 
present price ‘= ».00 


Last season's price, &7 00; ( (i) 
present price. . . v. 


Last season's priee, $850; 9 () 
present price res 


Last season’s price, $1000; Q i) 
present price , ” 


WHITE BLANKETS.—Both all- 
woo! and cotton-and wool, with 
handsome border colorings, ex- 
tra large size, for double beds, 
78x88 inches, weight 6 to 64 
pounds; 


Last season’s price, $6 00; $5 TTT) 
present price . 6 es ”. 
Last season’s price, $7.00; ( (00 
present price = oe 


Last seasou’s price, $8.50; ( er 
present price . ded 


Last season’s price, $850; (0 
present price ie: | 


Last sor gaa aaa \ 0) 
present price Oe) 


Last season's price 10. (0 
d11.50; present price 

Last season’s price, 1? () 
$14.00; present price . hae 


Last season’s price, 14.00 
$16.00; present price 


Such an assortment 
what you want. We fill 
accurately. 


satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIE 





WHITE BLANKETS.—Both all- 
wool and cotton-and-wool, with 
handsome border co'orings, for 
single beds, 60x 80 inches, weight 
4 to 4) poands: 

Last season’s oars a 738 ‘$1, 50 


presence price 


Last season’s price, $2 25; + | 8) 
present price . ) 

Last season’s price, $2 50; » (0) 
present price _ « « &e 


Last season’s price, $3.00; 0) 
present price . 2.5 


Last seas ‘n’s price, $3 50; 3 (0) 
present price .... We 


Last *eason’s price, vic 00; 3 oF 
present price. e 


Last s+ason’s price, $4.50; 4 (i) 
preseat price. . . . 
Last season’s price. $600; & (0) 
presentprice =. . » 


Last season’s price, ~ 00; # 
present price : * 7.00 


SCARLET BLANKETS.— 
Strictly pure all-wool, cochineal 
dyes, all the various sizes for sin- 
gle and double beds: 


Last season’s price, $4.00; $35 () 
present price. ) 


Last season’s price, $4.50; i 4, TH) 
present price. 

Last season's price, $5.00; 4 0 
present price. * .% aa] 


Last seagon’s price, $6.00; & 0 
present price RG, 


Last season’s price, $8.50; 00 
present price ie | 


Last season’s price. vege 00; 8.50 
present price. 8.0 


Last season’s price, 

$12.00; present price 10. (00 
Last season’s price, 46 

$15 00; present price . 12.00 


WRAPPER BLANKETS.— 
For bouse gowns and bath robes, 
and Crib and Cradle Blankets— 
in an almost endless variety, at 
most moderate prices. 


cannot fail to contain just 


mail orders promptly and 


Money refunded if goods are not 
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TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
sarumpay, Nov. ees At 2 and 8 PM. 


[AN 
MACLAREN 





Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


Major J. B. Pond takes pleasure in announcing 
four lectures and readings by the most celebrated 
living Scotchman, at Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Afternoon Tickets, $1.00, 75c., 50c., 25c. 
Evening Tickets, $1.50, $1.00, 75c., 50c. 
On Sale at Tremont Temple, beginning Wednesday, Nov. 18,at 9 A.M. 


ST DENIS HOTEL 


BROADWAY AND 117 ST. 


NEWYORK | 
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The ideal location of the 


St. Denis Hotel, 


opposite the beautiful pile and grounds 
of Grace Church, adds much to the at- 
‘tractiveness of this well-known house. 

It is most convenient to either up- 
town or down-town business districts and 
the leading places of amusement. 

The rooms are attractively furnished, 
and the cuisine unsurpassed. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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PREMIUM 


FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


TO 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A renewal and one new name, with $6.00 
(the regular subscription price), entitles the 
old subscriber to ANY TWO BOOKS, the 
retail price of which is not over $1.50 each. 











CHURCH CLUB AGENTS 


SHOULD BEGIN WORK 


NOW. 
Send for Terms and Sample Copies. 
Cumulative Commissions for New Subscribers. | 
% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . ° 
3 Menths for 25 cts. 


HIS year draws to its close with pe- 
culiar reasons for thanksgiving. 
The war cloud between England 
and America which rose at its beginning 
has completely vanished. The harvest has 
been bountiful and is of greater value than 
for several years. The months of uncer- 
tainty concerning the business future of the 
country have passed away. Confidence is 
returning. Factories are being opened. 
Furnaces are being kindled anew. The cur- 
rents of trade are flowing again and with 
increasing volume, Maultitudes who have 
grown disheartened in enforced idleness are 
at work again. Hope is awakening and 
courage is growing everywhere, Our Presi- 
dent and the governors of our States call on 
all the people to render thanks publicly to 
God, to celebrate his goodness in their 
homes and to show kindness to their fellow- 
men in need. These very acts will tend to 
enhance the new era of prosperity on which 
our nation is entering. Can we in honor do 
less on the coming Thanksgiving Day than 
to make these words of the Psalmist our 
own? 


What shall I render unto the Lord 
For all his benefits toward me? 

I will take the cup of salvation, 

And call upon the name of the Lord. 
I will pay my vows unto the Lord, 
Yea, in the presence of all his people. 


——— 








° - $1.00 
4 Weeks Free. 








I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And will cali upon the name of the Lord. 


The quality of Dr. Storrs’s ministry in 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, was 
the theme of more than one discourse in 
that city and elsewhere last Sunday. Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, preaching 
in the edifice where Dr. Storrs ministered 
before going to Brooklyn, explained his suc- 
cess in satisfying one congregation fifty 
years by showing that it was based on two 
essentials for any such tenure of office— 
high character and great and ever fresh 
intellectual power. Self-reverence, a quiet 
digvity and obedience to time-honored ideals 
inherited from his fathers also have had 
much to do with it. Dr. Storrs himself 
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seems to feel that perhaps he is of a type 
that is rare now and doomed to pass away, 
for in his Sunday’s sermon, reviewing his 
life in the Brooklyn pastorate, he sighed 
for the old days of plainer living and higher 
thinking, when “‘ regeneration,’’ the greater 
word, had not given way to “‘culture”’ in 
the vocabulary of good men, and enthusiasm 
for divine truth and living was greater than 
it is now. Dr. Storrs says he has seen 
Brooklyn grow from a tewn of 60,000 to 
1,200,000 inhabitants and the nation ‘‘se- 
curely dominant on this hemisphere, and 
having a voice that carries weight and au- 
thority among all the nations of the world.”’ 


On another page we print the resolutions 
adopted by the Bay Conference with refer- 
ence to the Dubuque Association. The ac- 
tion of the latter body is, so far as we know, 
without precedent in our denominational 
history. It has voted to receive to its mem- 
bership, and assumed thus to restore to 
good standing in the Congregational minis- 
try, one who is under suspension by a sister 
organization of equal authority. The ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of Dr. Brown 
becomes, in this relation, of minor impor- 
tance. It is a question concerning which 
we have scrupulously avoided expressing 
any opinion. Noadvance whatever towards 
answering it, so far as appears, has been 
made by the action of the Dubuque Associ- 
ation receiving him into membership with- 
out the credentials which its own constitu- 
tion requires. Buta grave injury has been 
done to the fellowship of the churches, 
which must be borne not only by those 
directly involved but, if it be not soon re- 
paired, by the churches of Iowa and of the 
entire denomination. We know of no case 
where a council has been called to settle 
difficulties between conferences of churches. 
But whether or not a council would be proper 
as a last resort, we earnestly hope it will not 
be thought necessary to call one to advise 
these two bodies of churches how to settle 
the difficulty which has arisen between 
them. Both of them include men of expe- 
rience in our denomination who are devoted 
to its best interests. Their calm judgment, 
we are confident, will lead them to bring 
about an agreement which will strengthen 
our polity and which all the churches will 
approve. 


The Salvation Army idea has been adopted 
into the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. An ‘‘army’’ which has existed for 
a year or more has taken an important for- 
ward step by the appointment of a Church 
Army Commission, consisting of several 
Episcopal clergymen of New York and 
Philadelphia to supervise the organization. 
Instead of deacons, clergymen and bishops, 
itis to have captains, majors, generals and 
other officers. Instead of churches it is to 
have posts, companies, regiments and bri- 
gades. A House of Evangelists has been 
opened near the Grand Central Station in 
New York city for the training of officers, 
where ‘‘ instrumental and vocal music will 
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be taught and practical rescue work,” with 
“lectures in elocution, mannerisms and 
how to approach and win sinful persons.’ 
This movement has the approval of Bishop 
Potter and other leaders in the Episcopal 
Church. It is the first attempt in this 
country of a religious denomination to 
clothe its evangelistic work with military 
uniforms, titles and ideas. The experi- 
ment will be watched by many with sym- 
pathetic interest. If it shall prove that 
the army has valuable lessons to teach the 
churches, no doubt other denominations 
will follow this example in due time, 


A few years ago the growth of the West 
in population was marvelous and the most 
common theme of orators. But the west- 
ward march of empire has come to a pause, 
if it has not retrograded. Since 1890 Massa- 
chusetts has gained nearly twelve per cent. 
in population and New Jersey nearly six- 
teen per cent. Iowa has gained seven and 
a half per cent. and Oregon about the 
same. Kansas has fewer inhabitants today 
than six years ago. These Western States 
planned for constant and increasing growth. 
They laid out cities, erected public build- 
ings, organized colleges and churches to 
provide for the incoming millions, The 
millions have not come—the loss is great, 
the disappointment deep and pride as well 
as pockets suffer. The East has furnished 
a large part of the capital invested to take 
advantage of this growth which has not 
materialized—capital much of which has 
disappeared and more of which is yield- 
ing no return. It is not strange that each 
section should find a good deal of fault with 
the other, and propose experiments in legis- 
lation to get prosperity. But let us have pa- 
tience. The natural resources of the West 
are as great today as ever. They will be 
daveloped more cautiously and wisely, but 
their worth will be realized. Capital will 
again flow into the West, its vast wealth 
will be utilized and prosperity will return. 
Let us not waste in fault-finding the strength 
needed to take advantage of new and better 
conditions. 


———-—— ——— 


THE OONGREGATIONALIST’S ARME- 
NIAN ORPHANS’ FUND. 


The response to our plan, announced last 
week, for the relief of the Armenian or- 
phans has been prompt and gratifying. 
Though less than a week has elapsed since 
our readers began to learn of the under- 
taking, $500 have come to us from various 
sources, Thissum has already been passed 
over to Treasurer Wiggin of the American 
Board and transferred by cable to Harpoot, 
which has been selected as the first center 
of distribution. Its use there will be in- 
trusted to the capable force of missionaries 
headed by Dr. C. F. Gates, and in all prob- 
ability before the majority of our readers 
see these words the beneficent work of 
gathering, housing, clothing and feeding 
the needy orphans in Harpoot and vicinity 
will have been entered upon. At least fifty 
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orphans will thus be entirely provided for 
during the trying winter months. Not a 
cent of the contribution is used in trans- 
mitting the funds. Could there be a more 
economical, swift and satisfactory method 
of bearing succor to the children of stricken 
Armenia? These children are the hope of 
Armenia, and relief furnished in the form 
which we have suggested means not only 
preservation of human life under decent 
conditions but the molding of character for 
all time, 

This simple plan of aid has already re- 
ceived the heartiest indorsement in every 
quarter. The secretaries of the American 
Board and the Prudential Committee, prom- 
inent Armenian merchants in Boston and 
every one interested in and identified with 
the sufferers in Armenia have pronounced 
the movement one of the greatest timeli- 
ness and importance. 

But this $500 is only a beginning. We 
want to raise ten times that sum before 
Christmas, if possible before Thanksgiving. 
How much deeper satisfaction we shall 
take in the old New England festival if we 
have done something to evoke gratitude 
from sorrowing, suffering souls in far-off 
Turkey. Our celebration next week will be 
doubly sweet if while we are participating 
in it we can have the glad consciousness 
that we have done something toward re- 
lieving the awful woes of the Armenian 
people. 

Our first appeal is to the individual, but 
we think it eminently appropriate, also, for 
churches, Sunday schools and individual 
classes, a8 well as Endeavor Societies, to 
have a part in this undertaking. If any one 
desires to learn of the precise method by 
which relief is administered we would call 
attention to Secretary Barton’s article on 
page 760. Just what individual gifts will 
accomplish is shown herewith. 

Ten dollars will provide home, clothing and 
food for one orphan for five months or until 
the trying winter is over. 

Five dollars will house and clothe one or- 
phan for a year. 

Three dollars will house one orphan for a 
oo dollar will house, clothe and feed one 
orphan for two weeks. 

The individual subecriptions are acknowl- 
edged on page 772, and represent what has 
been received up to and including this week 
Tuesday morning, the time of our going to 
press. 


Seemann 


ARBITRATION AOOEPTED, 


The settlement of the Venezuela question 
is perhaps the most significant event of the 
year. When, last January, the people of 
the United States and England suddenly 
found themselves facing one another with a 
prospect of war, they felt a shock whose 
effects will long continue in both nations. 

Few in either country knew anything 
about the boundary line concerning which 
they were told they might be called to fight. 
But the publication of President Cleve- 
land’s message and of the correspondence 
between the two governments flashed on 
the people the fact that their leaders were 
defying one another about unsettled claims 
to territory between Venezuela and Great 
Britain, and newspapers on both sides of 
the ocean declared war. 

The vast financial losses which in this 
country immediately followed suggested to 
Americans what war would mean. The 
great problems of government pressing on 
England and her isolation from other Euro- 
pean nations were not less suggestive there 
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of what war would mean. The people in 
both countries quickly lost sight of the 
cause which might bring war, but they 
fixed their minds on its consequences. 
Some of the great advantages which already 
appear from what threatened vast disaster 
we will mention. 

No other event in this century has done so 
much to draw together in friendship these 
two nations of one blood, one language, one 
religion and one controlling purpose to 
serve the human race. They understand 
and respect each other today more than 
ever before. They fee] that war between 
them would gain little for either nation in 
comparison with what it would destroy for 
both, and that it would be the severest 
blow that could be given to the advance- 
ment of the world’s civilization. This feel- 
ing is even stronger in England than in the 
United States. The members of The Con- 
gregationalist’s Pilgrimage last summer were 
made to realize this as they could not have 
done at home. The sense of brotherhood 
which found spontaneous expression wher- 
ever they went showed how profoundly the 
English nation was moved. 

It is a great gain to the world that the 
popular estimate of the value of peace be- 
tween these two leading nations should 
push aside the passion for war and at the 
same time should prize at its full value the 
honor of all parties concerned. It was the 
people who decided that the difficulty be- 
tween their rulers should be settled in 
friendship, not by war. They had so great 
confidence in one another that they refused 
to fight. They said: ‘‘We are Christian 
nations. We can settle our difficulties on 
Christian principles.’’ One of the experts 
employed by the Venezuela commission, 
while engaged in examining documents in 
Europe last summer, told the writer that 
no solution seemed possible which would 
satisfy both governments. Our President 
had demanded arbitration, with war as the 
only alternative. Lord Salisbury had posi- 
tively refused arbitration on the terms de. 
manded. Yet it was already certain that no 
other than a peaceful solution would be per- 
mitted by the people of either nation. 

Again it was a great gain that the people 
and rulers saw that the questions at issue 
could not be decided by the popular voice. 
Knowledge of the conditions involved was 
necessary, knowledge which could be gained 
only through patient investigation by men 
trained fortheir work. Nations have fought 
terrible wars about questions concerning 
the merits of which neither knew enough 
to give an intelligent judgment. England 
and the United States will not hereafter fall 
into such wanton folly. Their example will 
have weight with other nations and meas- 
ureless misery will be averted. The prin- 
ciple of arbitration has made a great ad- 
vance this year. 

The exact steps by which the settlement 
of the question will be reached do not yet 
appear to be decided. It is too soon to say 
how far this country has increased its re- 
sponsibilities for other nations on this con- 
tinent by its espousal of the cause of Vene- 
zuela and the interpretation which our Gov- 
ernment has given of the Monroe Doctrine, 
But it is certain that substantial progress has 
been made toward unity among the nations. 
War has been shown to be more unreason- 
able than it had been before regarded. 
Popular passions have been made sub- 
servient to intelligent consideration of the 
grounds of difficulties between governments, 
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Peace on earth, good will to men, means 
more than it meant a year ago. God’s hand 
may be seen changing what threatened to 
be a great calamity into a great blessing. 
For this we thank and praise him. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE SUNDAY 
SOHOOL. 

That question becomes pressing as the 
New Year draws nigh. Something better 
can be done and ought to be done with the 
Sunday schools than is being done. The 
essential thing is to do what is practicable, 
and not to spend time and strength in find- 
ing fault because the impracticable has not 
been attempted. 

The best thing will be done in each school 
where the persons in charge study the con- 
ditions of that school and plan to develop 
its resources rather than to imitate what 
some other schools are doing. Uniformity 
in this business has been carried too far. 
No one form of organization, no single 
method of teaching, no one system of les- 
sons is best for all schools and all classes. 
The new Manhattan Church of New York 
city proposes to organize its Sunday school 
according to the most advanced principles 
of pedagogy. It will have the president of 
the Teachers’ College for its superintend- 
ent. It will have separate classrooms, ex- 
aminations and promotions and its own 
courses of lessons. We note the plan pro- 
posed with much satisfaction. If it is car- 
ried out, as it may be, this new church will 
make a distinct and valuable contribution 
to the work of giving to the people knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of Christian life. 
But not every church—not many churches 
—can find presidents of colleges for their 
Sunday school superintendents, nor money 
for such equipment as this plan requires, 
nor pupils likely to stay in one Sunday 
school till they are promoted, step by step, 
from the kindergarten to the normal class. 
This plan, if carried out, may offer valu- 
able suggestions to many schools. It can 
be followed by only a few. Its chief excel- 
lence is that it aims to bring those who 
unite in it to understand the materials they 
have in hand and to make the most of them 
in their own way. 

Many schools which would fail utterly in 
attempts to carry out the plan we have de- 
scribed may make to the general work of 
the Sunday school no less distinct and valu- 
able contributions by studying their limita- 
tions and opportunities and by developing 
among themselves, according to their own 
carefully chosen plans, the study of the 
Bible and the reproduction of the life of 
Christ. And this can be done in the small 
country school with few trained teachers or 
none at all, and in the city mission with its 
unstable and constantly changing member- 
ship, as well as in schools which represent 
mainly educated and permanently estab- 
lished families. What is needed is men and 
women interested to study their own schools 
so faithfully as to find out what can be done 
with them and then to doit. No object af- 
fords better opportunity for sociological 
study than the Sunday school, 

The new knowledge of the Bible gained 
during this last quarter of a century calls 
for new methods of studying it. The new 
discoveries concerning the human mind and 
its processes of growth call for greater 
variety in ways of imparting truth and in- 
fluencing motives. These will be discov- 
ered by experiments, which alone can test 
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theories. Such experiments ought not to 
be undertaken without careful study of con- 
ditions. They ought not to be entered on 
merely because they have proved successful 
elsewhere. But superintendents and teach- 
ers ought not to be dissuaded from making 
experiments on the plea that they will thus 
show themselves disloyal to the idea of uni- 
formity. Zeal and devotion in advancing 
Sunday school work, along paths already 
well worn, must be honored. The same 
kind of zeal and devotion in opening new 
paths for a new generation will not be un- 
rewarded. What do you propose to do 
with your Sunday school in the year 1897? 


REASONS FOR THANKSGIVING. 

Sit down for an hour and think seriously 
what they are in your own case. It is sur- 
prising and not to our credit that we so 
often overlook many of them. The obliga- 
tion of gratitude to God for general pros- 
perity, health and comfort we do not quite 
forget, and we often thank him more or less 
earnestly for national mercies. But how 
careful are we to study in detail our per- 
sonal reasons for thanking our Heavenly 
Father? How much trouble do we take to 
realize to ourselves what it would mean to 
us individually to have the prosperity of 
the church or the nation checked for a time? 

We need to press closer and to go deeper 
in this matter. There is uncultivated soil 
in most of our hearts which is ready to 
bear rich and blessed fruit in thanksgiving 
if it be but turned upand sown. Moreover, 
our reasons for thankfulness are not wholly 
connected with the past. They also reach 
into the future. True gratitude to the di- 
vine Giver for his blessings not merely takes 
cognizance of the gifts and of what they 
have meant to us, but also begets cheerful- 
ness, faith and energy with which to look 
forward and go on into the future. 

Let it not be forgotten that there is ground 
for thanksgiving, too, in much of the ad- 
versity and sorrow which has befallen us. 
“It is good for me that I have been af- 
flicted,’”’ said the Psalmist. ‘* Before I was 
afflicted I went astray; but now I observe 
thy word.’’ So many a one of us has said. 
If God has entered the heart through the 
door of grief, and we have learned that his 
presence there means grace and strength 
and peace, we make the Psalmist’s words 
our own in all sincerity. 

Let the annual Thanksgiving season this 
year find us all more intelligently apprecia- 
tive than ever of God’s goodness, however 
manifested, and more sincerely and humbly 
thankful. Surely this is ample reason in 
every case. 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 


John Eliot’s Memory Honored. 

The city of Newton, Mass., during the 
past week has suitably commemorated the 
250th anniversary of the beginning of John 
Eliot’s apostolic mission to the Indians at 
Nonantum. Adults and children united to 
calebrate the event and honor the patron 
saint of the city. Hon. William Everett’s 
oration, given in the Eliot Church, Wednes- 
day evening, was one of his best, and de 
serves preservation in permanent form. He 
said of Eliot: 

I regard Eliot as one of the most striking 
instances of the noblest type of the race. He 
was one of the few men who live in one age 
and are yet in advance of it. He was a man 
of his age. He took the profession then con- 


sidered the most honorable, and performed 
his part with the purest sanctity and wisest 
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charity. Yet he was not so entirely of the 
spirit of the age that he would not have been 
considered in any age a type of a liberal man. 
Had he never preached to the Indians he 
would have been honored by his contempo- 
raries. Eliot was one of those amazing men 
who, having paid in full their debt to their 
own age, enter into work of which their age 
has no conception. He minded no obstacle. 
What heart conceived, mind planned and 
hand executed. His work stands to this day 
as an example to those who would take up 
the same work. 

Today the nation is just beginning to learn 
some of the first principles of right dealing 
with the Indians, principles that Mr. Everett 
says Eliot discovered long ago. It is an in- 
teresting pursuit to contrast Eliot’s humble 
efforts and limited financial resources with 
the fact that the estimates for the Indian 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, call for an appropriation by the nation 
of $7,290,000, which is more by $100,000 
than was appropriated this year, the in- 
crease being due to the decision to abolish 
contract schools. 

Christian Missions Assailed and Defended. 

The way in which Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
metaphorically speaking, flays F. Hopkin- 
son Smith in the New York Tribune of Nov. 
12 is interesting to see, for there come 
times when righteous wrath justifies severe 
discipline, and this is the time of times. 
That Mr. Smith smarts under the lash is 
proved by his signed letter in the Sunday 
New York Herald, which certifies to his 
contumacy. If Mr. Smith has any friends 
left we advise them to use compulsion, if 
need be, in restricting his efforts hereafter 
to telling stories—in the form of novels—and 
to painting pictures, for his reputation as 
a student of life and a man of feeling 
and sympathy for his fellowmen has gone. 
This is not an opportune time to hurl stones 
at Christian missionaries. The testimony 
is all running the other way.: Thus Mr. 
Edward Wistar, who went with the Red 
Cross expedition to the interior of Armenia 
aud met forty of the missionaries of the 
American Board there, says of them: ‘* They 
are very tactfui, systematic and efficient in 
their signally varied tasks, and as adherents 
to apprehended duty they stand as exam- 
ples in courage and fidelity worthy to be 
known and upheld... . Haviug already 
written and said elsewhere that the Ameri- 
can missionaries in Central Turkey are 
teachers of the gospel of peace and of sub- 
mission to the powers that be, I wish now 
to state in controversion of statements re- 
cently made to the contrary that they are 
not inciters of revolution or disquiet amongst 
the Armenians.’”’ Who knows most about 
the situation, Mr. Wistar who, at the risk 
of his life, penetrated to points in the 
interior where white men other than mis- 
sionaries have not gone in forty years, or 
Mr. Smith, accepting favors from the sultan 
and never leaving Constantinople? 

Turning to Japapv, what do we find? The 
Japan Mail, which is far from evangelical, 
in a recent issue rebuked a Japanese jour- 
nal for its misrepresentation of Christian 
missionaries, and closed its trenchant edi- 
torial thus: 

When so many men in the foreign settle- 
ments vilipend the missionaries and speak of 
them as a species of hypocritical parasite, they 
forget, if, indeed, they ever knew, that among 
these much-abused folk are highly educated 
gentlemen and ladies living lives of unceasing 
labor and self-denial, lives as noble as are to 
be found in any page of history, and setting 
unobtrusive examples of heroism that should 
make their traducers tingle with shame. 
Arbitration of the Venezuelan Dispute. 

It is asserted semi-officially that already 
Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote 
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have signed the protocol of a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, which 
will commit Venezuela as well as the signa- 
tory Powers to a settlement by arbitration 
of the dispute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela over the boundary between the 
latter nation and British Guiana. Probably 
not until the annual message of President 
Cleveland is published shall we know the 
exact details of this great outcome of our 
recent assertion of the vitality of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, but enough has been acknow)- 
edged both at London and Washington to 
justify the firm belief that a way out has 
been found honorable alike to all concerned. 
Our firm and dignified intervention in be- 
half of a weaker republic is now met by 
Lord Salisbury in quite a different spirit 
from that which he displayed last Decem- 
ber. Our hegemony on this continent is 
recognized. Venezuela’s aforetime willing- 
ness to arbitrate of course prevents her from 
refusing to do so now, the more especially 
since Great Britain’s concessions put the 
whole disputed territory practically within 
the scope of the arbitrators’ decree. Lastly, 
Great Britain has won protection for her 
bona fide settlers possessing a title suffi- 
ciently old (fifty years), and yet has left it 
to the tribunal to deal justly with such as 
are found to be resident on territory to 
which she has no just claim. All the de- 
tails of this treaty will have much signifi- 
cance, but the details will pale into insig- 
nificance beside the great import of the 
principle recognized, which principle we 
dwell upon elsewhere. Moreover, states- 
men at home and abroad recognize that the 
nation and the world enter upon a new era 
when so great a Power as Great Britain 
recognizes that we are justified when we 
stand guardian over this continent and 
make other American republics’ just claims 
our own when European Powers refuse to 
do justice. That Great Britain has admit 
ted it does not imply that Europe will, as 
may be inferred from the amazed and hos. 
tile comments of the continental press. 
The assertion by us of such a right—if it 
has been asserted—implies an equally great 
and momentous duty, and it behooves us as 
a people to decide deliberately whether if 
we assert the right we will perform the 
duty, be it ever so contrary to national 
traditions or costly in treasure and blood. 
The logic of events is sweeping us out into 
a larger sea of action than we ever sailed 
on before, and at a time, too, when internal 
problems are many and grave. 

Spain and the United States. 

General Weyler is now on the field in per- 
son leading what is conceded to be Spain’s 
final attempt to crush the revolution in 
Cuba. As we go to press rumors of a pro- 
longed and bloody struggle between him 
and Maceo come to us, and when the result 
is known the Administration in Washing- 
ton will be better fitted to act, if action 
seems imperative. From out of the mass of 
sensational news sent forth from Washing- 
ton last week we venture to glean with con- 
fidence this fact, that, while preserving strict 
neutrality and giving Spain no just cause 
for complaint against us, our responsible 
cfiicials have also seen to it that our navy, 
our coast defenses and our army have been 
put in such a condition as best to fit them 
for prompt service should Spain seek and 
make an occasion for war, for few dispute 
that she prefers losing Cuba in a war with 
us, rather than by defeat at the hands of 
revolutionists. 
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French and German Internal Affairs. 

The decisive defeat of the Radicals in 
the French House of Deputies last week, 
the Meline ministry receiving large major- 
ities on three test votes, has had a whole- 
some effect, cripples for a time at least 
the fomenters of instability and disorder, 
and strengthens a ministry not credited 
with having over-much popular gocd will. 
Strange to say the debate raged over liber- 
ties of speech granted to clerics sitting in 
conference on social problems, and their 
right so to do was reaflirmed. 

The sitting of the German Reichstag, just 
opened, bids fair to be stormy. Interpel- 
lations respecting Bismarck’s betrayal of 
state secrets have been proffered and an- 
swered, though in a noncommittal way. 
The severity of recent laws fuppressing 
freedom of speech and publication is to 
be denounced, and their repeal or ameli- 
oration fought for. 

The ‘‘Great Assassin’’ Does Not Move. 

The best news, and in fact the only reli- 
able news, from Turkey that we have had 
during the past week was brought to New 
York by a British vessel carrying Armenian 
refugees from Smyrna. In order to escape 
with her precious human freight and save 
the Armenians from the Turks the vessel 
had to violate law and clear without her 
papers, but she did so with the approval of 
the United States consul and Admiral Sel- 
fridge of the Minneapolis, who it is said 
stood ready to act summarily had the Brit- 
ish vessel been hindered. All honor to 
Captain Fisbee of the steamship Boyne, and 
its owners. 

Reports from Constantinople are contra- 
dictory. Some tell of diplomats’ families 
fleeing for fear, and others of diplomats 
leaving because diplomacy is at a standstill 
and the sultan is master, Few in European 
capitals put any faith in the reforms just 
ordered. Russia has just permitted a scal- 
ing down of the monetary obligations due 
her from Turkey, and of course done it 
with a truly philanthropic, disinterested 
motive. Alexandria in Egypt, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Marseilles in France and Boston 
and New York in this country each have 
their quota of recently landed, able-bodied, 
intelligent, often highly educated Armeni- 
ans, driven forth from Turkey by the sword. 
Some day when she needs them most Tur- 
key will rue their loss, 

In the absence of more explicit informa- 
tion we suppose our Government’s relations 
with Turkey continue ‘cordial],’’ as Mr. 
Terrell would say. Nevertheless, it is gall- 
ing to find The British Weekly saying that 
Mr. Terrell’s language ‘‘ shows the United 
States to be as indifferent as Germany... . 
Surely the representative of the great coun- 
try across the Atlantic might have refrained 
from using a word which implies callous- 
ness to the sufferings of an Eastern Chris- 
tian race.” ‘Tis true. He might have, 
He might have done much that he has not 
done, and left undone much that he has, 
The British Weekly is quite right in sup- 
posing that Mr. Terrell does not represent 
us. He misrepresents us, grievously too, 
and Mr. Cleveland showed no trace of good 
judgment or courage when he permitted 
him to return to Constantinople. 

NOTES. 


Ireland as well as India faces distress and 
famine. Grain riots have broken out in India. 


The cars on Buffalo’s street railways are 
now moved by electricity generated by Niag- 
ara Falls, twenty-six miles away. 
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Abyssinia and Italy have signed a treaty, 
by which the latter ceases to claim a protect- 
orate over Erythrea, and recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Abyssinia. 

Mr. Sovereign, head of the Knights of Labor, 
urges its members to continue to follow the 
free coinage of silver guerdon, and to array 
themselves against capitalists. 

It would seem now as if South Dakota and 
Wyoming should be added to the roll of 
States voting for Mr. Bryan, and he probably 
will get one out of twelve electors from Ken- 
tucky. This reduces Mr. McKinley’s total 
vote in the electoral college to 266. 

Costa Rica and Columbia have agreed to 
submit a boundary dispute to the arbitration 
of the president of France. The international 
arbitration tribunal adjudicating on the dis- 
puted points of the decision of the Paris tri- 
bunal respecting Bering Sea matters is now 
in session at Victoria, B.C. Peace hath her 
victories these days. 

New York city’s new member of the munic- 
ipal Civil Service Commission is a grandson 
of John Jay, a graduate of Columbia College 
and has the degree of Ph.D. from Munich; 
a new day has dawned. Dr. Parkburst and 
the City Vigilance League announce that they 
are out on the trail again, and the bequest 
of $250,000 to the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime will give it a great impetus. 

Representatives of most of Bosten’s temper- 
ance organizations met last week and began 
to plan for joint action in the approaching 
municipal campaign. There is a general feel- 
ing that the issue is to take on new forms, and 
that the suburban wards are to settle once for 
all their future method of dealing with the 
saloon. Co-operation at the State House, too, 
is necessary,and should go hand in hand with 
work among the voters of the city. 

Mr. Bryan opened the campaign of 1900 with 
three speeches in Lincoln last Saturday. No 
fault can be found with their temper. “ If 
experience teaches us that our opponents are 
right, we shall be able to enjoy and acquiesce 
in their victory and its fruits. If, on the con- 
trary, they fail, and we are left to prove them 
in the wrong, we shall at last convince them 
that our principle was the right one.”’ 


IN BRIEF. 
We shall publish next week a timely article 
by Dr. Washington Gladden entitled After the 
Election. 





Anu ambulance last week had to carry away 
to a hospital a man injured in the initiation 
proceedings of a Brooklyn secret society. 





How many men have been tempted by our 
pension system and fallen. The latest vic- 
tim is a bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, sentenced to the penitentiary 
by a Federal judge and jury last week for 
making false pension affidavits. 





The Examiner, Baptist, in its announce- 
ment of attractions for the next year, prom- 
ises six articles by six different writers on the 
Achievements of Christianity. Four of the 
six writers are Congregationalists. This 
generous recognition of the abilities of lead- 
ers in a sister denomination is heartily ap- 
preciated. 





In the history of the great political contest 
of 1896 it will gratify Christians of future gen- 
erations to read that two of the candidates for 
the presidency were members of the Metho- 
dist, one of the Presbyterian and one of a 
Baptist church; and that they all, under the 
keenest popular scrutiny, in their personal 
character and conduct did no discredit to the 
Christian Church. 





It is not safe to assume that because a man 
is a Scotchman therefore he is a Protestant. 
A Presbyterian clergyman in New York city 
was recently asked to address the Scottish 
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Celtic Society of that city. Forthwith he 
proceeded to give a eulogy of William of 
Orange. The chagrin of the Roman Catholic 
descendants of the adherents of the Stuarts 
may be imagined. 





* Black Prince” Stillman, the notorious Ne- 
gro gambler of the Pacific coast, was recently 
asked what he thought of gambling as a 
career. He replied: ‘‘ Nine out of ten of the 
gambling men I have known have died poor. 
But the fascination of the game is irresistible, 
and not five persons in a hundred can leave 
a career of gambling behind and go into an- 
other pursuit if they have any money left.” 





Boston rejoices that the long anticipated 
visit of Ian Maclaren is at hand. He will 
spend most of next week in this vicinity. 
His appointments for lectures and readings 
at Tremont Temple are four, two of them be- 
ing scheduled for the afternoon and evening 
of Tuesday, the 24th, and two for the follow- 
ing Saturday. On Sunday morning, Nov. 29, 
ke will preach for Dr. Gordon at the Old 
South. 





Next Sunday has been designated by the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference and 
by many otber religious bodies in this ccun- 
try and in England as Temperance Sunday. 
Besides the abiding reasons which make tem- 
perance a pertinent theme, there are in many 
locatities special grounds at this time for wise 
and ringing words, showing men the dangers 
of intemperance and calling them to” their 
duties to suppress it. 





President Cyrus Northrop of Minnesota 
University lately made an address in the 
open air on the occasion of the opening of a 
new cemetery. The day was cold and raw. 
He apologized for keeping his hat on because, 
he said, he ‘did not feel like contributing 
himself personally to the success of the enter- 
prise.’ Ministers officiating at funerals in 
cemeteries would do well to paste this in 
their hats as a reminder. 





‘Painting the town red” because of a na- 
tional political victory seems to have given 
place in most places this year to strong but 
self-contained expressions of joy. It is grat- 
ifying that the Doxology was sung at the 
house of Major McKinley on receipt of the 
news of his election, that it is the climax of 
political editorials and is surg at jollification 
meetings. Some one has said that the good 
bishop who wrote it never Ken-ned that his 
Doxology would be put to such a use. 





An Evangelical Conference is to be held in 
the city of Mexico, Jan. 27-29. It is proposed 
to devote one of these three days to Sunday 
school work. Delegates from the United 
States will be welcomed, and travelers who 
intend to visit Mexico this season and who 
are interested in this work will do good and 
get good by making this meeting one of the 
objects of their visit. Any such may get 
further information by addressing M. D. 
Byers, Secretary, Atwood Building, Chicago, 
Ill. 





The Unitarians of England have recently 
taken action which practically permits non- 
Christian theists to be settled over their 
churches with the sanction of their denom- 
inational examining body, the advisory coun- 
cil. That is, they have decided to drift along 
in this way until the next meeting of their 
national conference, to be held April, 1897. 
And yet they wonder why the Free Church 
Congress leaders refuse to co-operate with 
Unitarians in their joint effort to extend the 
influence of Christianity over Great Britain 
and its dependencies. 





Boston’s largest theater has been crowded 
during the past week with men and boys in- 
tent on seeing and hearing a French woman, 
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‘“‘thesubject matter of whose songs is avowedly 
immoral and whose manner of singing them 
increases this a hundred-fold.’’ We quote 
from the Transcript, which “ left others to con- 
demn, desiring simply to record”’ its impres- 
sion. Why leave it to others? What is the 
function of a dramatic critic of a high-toned 
paper if it is not to condemn vice? 


It is claimed that the value of iron, by vari- 
ous refining processes which transform the 
ore into watchsprings, is increased from one- 
seventh of a cent to $5,000 per pound. The 
increase in value of masses of ‘‘ black human- 
ity’ which comes by education may be sug- 
gested by the exquisitely refined music of the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, who added so much to 
the interest of the A. M. A. jubilee. Three of 
them are now pursuing post-graduate studies 
at Harvard, another at Yale, while two more 
are in the ministry. 





In addition to the letter in another column 
from the Business Men’s Non-Partisan Sound 
Money League, we have received these kind 
words from a business man widely known 
and influential: “‘I am grateful to The Con- 
gregationalist for its patriotism in doing what 
it has done so splendidly. When others hes- 
itated and balanced articles against articles, 
your paper took the high ground at the start 
and has helped largely to make public senti- 
ment. The important thing is for some one 
to see clearly at the beginning, and then have 
courage to speak out as your paper did.” 





The best story yet recorded of the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury is that of his dar- 
ing to decline an invitation to call on the Em- 
peror of Germany when the latter was in Lon- 
don recently. ‘My lord, neither I nor any- 
body else ever conveyed such an answer to 
the Emperor of Germany,” said the messen- 
ger. ‘‘ I cannot help it,” said Bishop Temple, 
‘*you must carry it now.” Would that there 
were more men who could discipline the 
youthful ruler thus. He and his nation are 
suffering grievously today because of his con- 
eeit and arrogance. His speech to the new 
army recruits last week was a combination of 
cant and bathos. 


The paragraph in a recent issue about vul- 
gar expressions on buttons understates the 
case. Some of them are obscene in the ex- 
treme. The agent of the Watch and Ward 
Society succeeded in landing a vender of 
these goods in the police court the other day, 
and the judge promptly imposed a fine of $100 
and costs. This same society has been repre- 
sented at the larger cattle fairs this autumn, 
and has secured the arrest of several exhib- 
itors of the phonograph and kinetoscope who 
were catering to a depraved taste by means of 
obseene productions and repreductions. The 
devil seems to be keeping pace with modern 
science in his efforts to debauch humanity. 





Miss Frances Willard’s intimate knowledge 
of the real plight of Armenians in Turkey 
and Armenians en route to lands of liberty 
make her words unusually impressive when 
she says: 


Who knows but it may be the King’s high- 
way for this tortured people, who in a mate- 
rialistic age have given the world a proof that 
the devotion of the early church still flames 
brightly at the ancient hearthstone? I think 
this demonstration of devotion to Christ and 
the gospel is the most hopeful and luminous 
fact that relieves the somber shadows of this 
fin de siécle period, in which the decadent de- 
clares that every man walketh in a vain show. 
Who can doubt but that Christianity has re- 
ceived from the ineffable example of the Ar- 
menian martyrs an impetus well-nigh un- 
Fr and never so sorely needed asin our 

ay 





Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost, now a lawyer in 
New York city, but formerly a Radical clergy- 
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man, in defending{a client—an ex-clergyman 
—charged with larceny recently offered the 
following plea: “It is impossible for any one 
who has not been closed up in a study for 
fifteen years to realize the exact condition of 
the clerical mind. Absorbed in abstruse theo- 
logical questions, the clergyman soon loses 
sight of the practical affairs of the world. 
He becomes childlike in his simplicity and 
inexperience, and is absolutely ignorant of 
the ways of the world.’”’ There are some men 
in these latter days who seem bound to try 
to make the world believe that all clergy- 
men are either knaves or fools, and Mr. Pen- 
tecost, reasoning from his own experience, 
seems to fancy the latter hypothesis. 





Miss M. C. Collins, who has been for twenty 
years a medical missionary among the Sioux 
Indians, has greatly interested the audiences 
in Boston and vicinity, to whom she has 
lately been speaking. She has rare practical 
good sense, a keen appreciation of humor and 
a loyalty to her people as great as though she 
were of their blood. She told a good story 
of their idea of the value of Congregationalism. 
She has for some years conducted very suc- 
cessfully a Fourth of July celebration in which 
the members of the Congregational church 
have taken a prominent part. Last summer 
they carried out the whole celebration with- 
out assistance from her or any other white 
person. Some of the other Indians asked 
them how they managed so well. They 
answered, ‘ O, we’re Congregationalists, and 
so we have to govern ourselves.” 





Unless we greatly misinterpret a communi- 
cation published in the Catholic Mirror, written 
by Rev. Silliman Blagden and addressed to 
Cardinal Gibbons, it sets forth the familiar 
Jesuitical argument that the end justifies the 
means. Mr. Blagden s3ems to hold that Car- 
dinal Manning is not to be held responsible 
for any duplicities of conduct revealed in his 
personal dealings with other Roman Catholic 
prelates, because, forsooth, he “ was fearlessly, 
boldly and courageously seeking to serve his 
God and promote the interests and welfare of 
his church, oblivious of all else and regardless of 
men!” (Theitalics are Mr. Blagden’s.) Car- 
dinal Gibbons’s reply to this communication 
is interesting, for in it he says: ‘‘ Much as I 
admired the cardinal during life, I revered 
him still more after reading this life, and 
love him for the calumnies which little men 
have uttered against him.’’ In reply to this 
it may be said that men, both ordinary and 
great, have simply taken Cardinal Manning’s 
own letters and convicted him of duplicity. 





Doubtless in the old days Harvard, Yale and 
the other older of our institutions of learning 
had too many clergymen on their governing 
bodies, and the inevitable reaction came with 
the swing of the pendulum too far to the other 
extreme. President Eliot of Harvard con- 
fessed this last week in an address before the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston. Harvard 
today has only one clergyman on the board of 
overseers and none in the corporation. ‘I 
believe we can ill afford to spare the spiritual 
and intellectual force and power,” says Presi- 
dent Eliot, “‘ of men like Edward Everett Hale, 
Phillips Brooks and other men of that stamp.” 
No institution can retain its grip on the hu- 
manities and idealities of life which persists 
in excluding from its governing body those 
who serve as pastors of afflicted and aspir- 
ing humanity and interpret God to men. 
President Eliot in the same speech also con- 
fessed that Harvard’s falling for a time into 
the hands of Unitarians was by no means an 
unmixed blessing, and there is no surer sign 
of the general recognition of the fact than the 
present assiduous efforts of President Eliot to 
give Presbyterians, Baptists, Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics an opportunity to mold the reli- 
gious thought of the men of the university. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The Storrs Jubilee. 

The air of all our Congregational circles 
is full of this, in anticipation of next week’s 
commemorative services. These will not 
be perfunctory, but the hearts of our peo- 
ple, and not merely of those who take pub- 
lic part, will be in them. It is delightful 
to see and hear the unanimity of sentiment 
expressed by all other families of Christians 
here, blending with our own their praises 
of the man, of his character, and of the 
life work by which he has already left im- 
perishable impressions of good on these 
cities that will make his name reverently 
honored and his memory fragrant over our 
land and in other lands, indeed, but spe- 
cially in these two cities as long as their 
walls shall stand. Wherever the sons of 
the Pilgrims have carried their doctrines 
and polity, this profound scholar, brilliant 
preacher and unsurpassed orator is known 
and held as among the highest of our great 
men. The whole Congregational commun- 
ion is proud of him, but here, where he is 
best known, with all this is blended genu- 
ine and well-earned personal affection. No 
one presumes to enter into rivalry with 
him, and even the envious envy not him, 
He has borne his honors so meekly, has 
been always so considerate of his brethren 
and so variously helpful to them that he 
has escaped the common lot of men in 
high position and has made his way to the 
warmest spot in many a grateful heart. 
No man was ever more ready with helpful 
advice or awakening suggestion to a brother 
seeking it, and not a few pastors and preach- 
ers will thankfully own that much of the 
best work of their lives was the fruit of 
illumination and quickening recsived from 
his inspiring stimulation. 

The Moody and Sankey Meetings. 

These began on Monday with large audi- 
ences, and have daily increased until the 
great hall of the Cooper Union is crowded 
to its fullest capacity morning and after- 
noon with active members from all our 
evangelical churches. It is av inspiring 
sight to see, from the Bible House windows, 
the vast throngs pour from the hall at the 
close of each service— mature men and 
women, intelligent and thoughtful in man- 
ner and bearing, their faces showing the 
deepest interest. in the themes discussed 
and the speakers. Mr. Moody has addressed 
himself almost exclusively in this series to 
church members, thinking that he can best 
reach the unconverted masses here not by 
fervid appeals, to cease at his departure a 
few days hence, but by arousing the spirit- 
ual life of the churches and stirring them 
to earnest, permanent work for the unsaved 
souls ever around them. Drs. John Hall, 
D. J. Burrell, A. C, Dixon and a well- 
selected committee of earnest ministers are 
assisting Mr. Moody, who preaches also at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoons, ad- 
mission being by tickets to secure an en- 
trance, Mr. Sankey sings at all the meet- 
ings with his usual effectiveness. All God’s 
people here are expecting good results from 
these meetings, 

Christian Association Services. 

This week is observed as a Week of Prayer 
by the Y. M. C. A. in their hall in Twenty- 
third Street. Rev. C. I. Scofield, formerly 
home missionary superintendent for Texas 
and now pastor of the church in Northfield, 
Mass., is giving a series of five practical lec- 
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tures on How to Study the Bible. Here, 
also, the congregations are as large as can 
be accommodated, and the interest is great. 
The Good Brooklyn Women. 

As many of these as compose the New 
York and Brooklyn district branch of the 
State Home Missionary Union—Mrs. Dr. 
Kincaid, president—began the observance 
of their annual meeting on Thursday in 
the Clinton Avenue Church. Mrs, Dr. 
Meredith Jed the devotions and Mrs. Dr. 
McLeod gave an address of welcome. Re- 
ports were heard from delegates represent- 
ing twenty-one of the forty-eight auxiliaries 
in the State. The treasurer, Mrs. Pearsall, 
reported $6,117 raised by the ladies of this 
district ($1,500 more than last year), and 
$13,157 raised by the State Union. Miss 
M. D. Moffatt narrated her experience 
among the roughs of Oklahoma and Miss 
Mary C. Collins told of her work among the 
Indians. 

Personal. 

Friends of Dr. E. P. Terhune, lately pas- 
tor of the Puritan Church, Brooklyn, who 
were made anxious by reports of his seri- 
ously dangerous condition here in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, will be glad to be 
relieved of undue fears as to his recovery. 
An operation for abscess has been success- 
fully performed by Dr. McBurney; the pa- 
tient is greatly relieved and there is good 
reason to hope that he will soon resume 
work. 

The grief in a wide circle of ministers 
here over the sudden death of Dr. Quint 
proves that the knowledge and warm esteem 
of this excellent servant of our Lord and of 
his churches were not confined to the State 
or the section where he made his home. 
His usefulness to our churches could hardly 
be overestimated, and his personal merits 
made him dear to all here who came in con- 
tact with him. 

Our Youngest Sister. 

Our newest Congregational church, the 
Manhattan, latest born of the twelve now 
numbered within the enlarged city limits, 
was formally recognized and Dr. H. A. 
Stimson was installed as its pastor, Nov. 9. 
And now, the prayers of mary for another 
of our churches in the city being answered, 
it remains to be seen whether the predic- 
tion that one such church well planted 
would speedily be followed by others shall 
be fulfilled. Surely there must be room for 
more than twelve Pilgrim churches in New 
York, since twenty live in Brooklyn with 
no crowding, and the people ask for more. 

TUNTINGTON. 





FROM THE INTERIOR. 
After the Election. 

It is difficult to realize that only a little 
more than a week ago this city was tull of 
excitement and with rumors which dis- 
turbed nearly every one who had any in- 
terest in the honor and prosperity of the 
nation. Now everything is quiet. Money 
has begun to circulate freely. While there 
is no boom in business, men are encouraged. 
The stores are thronged as never before. 
Mills have started up and men who dreaded 
the approach of winter are now at work at 
wages which will provide for themselves 
and their families. Few, however, imagine 
that the battle for free silver is over, Most 
look for a temporary lull in hostilities, but 
see no immediate prospect of success in 
persuading the advocates of free silver to 
give up the fight, and settle down to the 
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conviction that the standard which the com- 
mercial world agrees to adopt is the only 
standard which our country can adopt. 
Nothing has given Christian people in Chi- 
cago more gratification than the fact, 
known to a few of his friends and quietly 
reported in various circles, that when it be- 
came evident to Mr. McKinley that he had 
been elected President, he went to his room 
upstairs, where, with his wife and mother, 
he spent an hour in prayer. He has said, 
also, that, while he has heard from politi- 
cians and men of wealth, he wants to hear 
from the Christian people of the country 
and the ministers, for he wishes his admin- 
istration to be an administration of right- 
eousness, a8 well as of commercial pros- 
perity. 

Anarchistic Ravings. 

Although these grow less every year, the 
anniversary of the execution of Parsons, 
Spies and their associates always brings 
together a motley crowd and furnishes an 
occasion for some very wild and unreason- 
able language. This year the anniversary 
exercises were in the Twelfth Street Turner 
Hall. Policemen in citizens’ dress were 
plentifully scattered through the audience. 
While waiting for the arrival of Herr Most 
of New York, the audience called for Mrs. 
Lucy Parsons, long known as one of the 
most bitter and reckless of our anarchistic 
speakers. This year she was even more 
rabid than usual, so much so, indeed, that 
a policeman led her from the stage. Fortu- 
nately the arrival of Herr Most, and his 
advice to observe quiet, prevented any seri- 
ous disturbance. But the fact that such 
gatherings as this are held, and that such 
violent onslaughts upon all authority are 
often made, and that thousands of unthink- 
ing people stand ready to applaud them 
renders it important that the hands of those 
intrusted with the enforcement of law be 
strengthened, and that the youth among 
us, especially those brought up in circles 
where the spirit of anarchy prevails, should 
be taught the real principles of law and 
order and the real purpose of govern- 
ment. 


A Patriotic Sociable. 

Friday evening, Nov. 6, was celebrated by 
the members of the First Church, Chicago, 
by a sociable which served as an outlet for 
the joy which is so universally felt in this 
city over the outcome of the election. For 
one of the remarkable facts of the situation 
is that among those who voted for Mr. 
Bryan not a few have been heard to express 
their complete satisfaction with the result. 
The Sunday school rooms and parlors of 
the great edifice at the corner of Ann Street 
and Washington Boulevard were adorned 
with flags and relics of battle fields made 
sacred during the last war. A letter from 
Judge Tourgee was read, in which he spoke 
of the respect and love shown for the flag 
by all classes of people as among the most 
touching and impressive incidents of the 
recent campaign. A story of the colors of 
the Forty.second Illinois was also told, to 
which Dr. Henson added an account of the 
ten battles through which they had been 
carried. Prof. S. I. Curtiss was master of 
ceremonies, which were under the patron- 
age of the ladies of the congregation. Among 
those present none were more patriotic all 
through the Civil War, or more loyal to the 
good name of the Government during the 
last few months, than Dr. Goodwin, now 
the patriarch in ministerial service in our 
churches, 
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Professor Wrightfof Oberlin. 

Sunday morning Dr. Wright spoke from 
the Union Park pulpit on the harmonies 
between science and revelation, and Mon- 
day morning addressed the ministers on the 
present state of opinion in regard to the 
antiquity of man. It was made clear that 
there need be no clashing between the opin- 
ions of scientists and believers in the Scrip- 
tures, that what is needed is a spirit of mu- 
tual conciliation, a recognition of the facts 
as science discovers them, and a better, be- 
cause a truer, interpretation of the written 
Word of God. Not more than twelve or 
fifteen thousand years are required, accord- 
ing to Professor Wright, to account for all 
that man has done on the earth, and half 
that time may prove sufficient. A minute 
expressing appreciation of the work of the 
late Dr. A. H. Quint was adopted and a 
congratulatory letter, prepared by a special 


‘committee appointed the previous week, was 


sent to Dr. R. S. Storrs, to be read on the 
occasion of his approaching fiftieth anniver- 
sary. The ministers also recognized with 
gratitude the fact that our saloons can be 
closed by the authorities, for this was done 
election day, and the hope was expressed 
that the authorities would see their way 
clear to enforcing the law which requires 
that they be closed Sundays throughout the 
year. 

A Glad Church Day. 

Such was Nov. 8 for the California Avenue 
Church of this city, Dr. D. F. Fox, pastor. 
On that day the congregation subscribed 
$4,500 toward the debt still remaining on 
their house of worship. This brings the 
amount raised by this people during the 
panic years up to $30,000. During the four 
years and a half since Dr. Fox began work 
the membership has grown to more than 
500. The Sunday school is even larger, the 
C. E. Society is one of the best in Chi- 
cago and the midweek prayer meeting is 
thronged, as are the services on Sunday 
both morning and evening. While there 
are no remarkably rich people in the church 
or society, there are many prosperous 
young business men who are ready to give 
according to their means, and a few per- 
sons who are able to contribute compara- 
tively large sums. Thus Rev. and Mrs. 
W. E. Holyoke give $1,000 each and others 
$500 each. But the power of the church 
has been in the great number of persons 
who could only subscribe small amounts 
but were willing to do all that they could 
for their church home, This church has in 
all respects won for itself an honorable 
place in our list of churches, and must 
hereafter be reckoned among those of the 
first class. 

Mrs. Moses Smith and Mt. Holyoke. 

The friends of Mt. Holyoke in the West 
are anxious that her plan and that of Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons of appealing to the churches 
of New England for means with which to 
erect a building in memory of Mary Lyon 
should be adopted. They think that New 
England should cease for a week or a month 
from giving to Western colleges and con- 
centrate her gifts on one of her home insti- 
tutions. From this distance it seems as if 
the collections of asingleSunday would suf- 
fice, were the ministers heartily united in 
the object, to erect the building desired. It 
ought to be a building worthy the charac- 
ter and work of the person it would com- 
memorate. If Mrs. Smith can have a hear- 
ing in circles where decisive action can be 
taken, we are sure she will convince those 
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who listen to her that her proposal is both 
wise and feasible. 


Chicago, Nov. 14. FRANKLIN, 


FROM LONDON. 


The Armenian Agitation. 

The British people to a man Lave all along 
been filled with a smoldering fire of indigna- 
tion and horror that needed only a touch to 
kindle into a blaze. That touch was supplied 
by Mr. Gladstone. Recognized leaders de- 
layed, hesitated, were overcome by the diffi- 
culties of the situation and hoped that things 
would automatically improve. Mr. Gladstone 
never hesitated, never faltered. Since, over 
a year ago, he represented the sultan as wav- 
ing his flag in triumph over the European 
nations prostrate at his feet, he has in mes- 
sage after message sounded one consistent 
note. He started the agitation and has been 
its inspiration throughout. It is an utter 
misconception of Mr. Gladstone’s Liverpool 
speech to suppose that he advocated this, 
that and the other, but ruled out of court the 
independent action of Britain in any contin- 
gency. His language was guarded, he gave 
suggestive hints rather than made specific 
statements, but the whole pith and marrow 
and culminating idea of the speech was that 
Britain should, by adopting ip turn the vari- 
ous courses he indicated, free and qualify her- 
self to take whatever final action she might 
deem necessary. Mr. Gladstone did not say 
in so many words that in the last resort Brit- 
ain should go to war single-handed, simply 
because his unique experience as a cabinet 
minister, and his special knowledge “‘ of what 
materials the present sultan, with all his 
seeming obstinacy, is made,’ convince him 
that she would never be called on to do so; 
but he certainly did not, as has been erro- 
neously supposed, bar out that dread alter- 
native. 

On the Armenian question Mr. Gladstone 
has interpreted the sentiment of the nation 
far more fully and truly than any other states- 
man. He is the idol of the people and now 
stands in their esteem on a higher pinna- 
cle than ever before. At the demonstrations 
on bebalf of Armenia that I have attended, 
including the two chief at the City Temple 
and St. James’s Hall, his name has been 
received with an enthusiasm impossible to 
describe, people of all creeds and parties 
uniting in the acclaim. Tbe remarkable 
feature of the St. James’s Hall assembly in 
particular, which was in every sense na- 
tional and representative, was its absolute 
unanimity as to Britain’s stern duty. Any 
and every helpful suggestion was heartily 
applanded, but the proposition which above 
all others received unanimous and enthusi- 
astic indorsement was that in the last resort 
Britain must be true to ber best traditions, 
and, though all Europe be arrayed against 
her, make a brave effort to save the remnant 
of the Armenians, even if she perish in the 
attempt. That, unquestionably literally rep- 
resents the feeling of the bulk of the nation. 

No sensible person believes in the probabil- 
ity of a coalition of all the European Powers 
against Britain—their mutual jealousies alone 
would prevent that—but given such a com- 
bination and given an opposing force on land 
or sea, or both, numerically superior to that of 
Britain, the average Eoglishman declines to 
fold his hands and confess impotence. He 
chafes under the suggestion that he must re- 
main inactive. The spirit and policy that 
win his admiration and adhesion are the spirit 
and policy of Nelson at Trafalgar, and it is 
because faint-hearted folk like Lord Rosebery 
have been showing a craven spirit that Trafal- 
gar day this year has been celebrated on a 
scale and with a z»st that has not been known 
for many years. But Eogland cannot live on 
past achievements. That the old spirit does 
apimate British hearts was beautifully and 
pathetically illustrated by the calm declara- 
tion (followed by thunders of applause) of the 
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saintly white haired Bishop of Hereford at 
the St. James’s Hall meeting that he would 
send his soldier son, his youngest living child, 
the dearly loved son of his mother while she 
was on earth, to any risk that might be neces- 
sary on behalf of Armenia, and that the same 
sacrifice would be freely and unflinchingly 
made, though it might be with bleeding hearts, 
in a hundred thousand British homes. The 
universal feeling is that England’s good name 
was never in greater jeopardy than now. 
The nation’s honor is in the keeping of Lord 
Salisbury; woe betide him and us if he betray 
the trust! Meantime the agitation continues. 
Those who were most active in promoting it 
thought it would reach a natural termination 
with the St. James’s Hall meeting, but that 
suggestion was then and there repudiated. 
No living person can recall a time when the 
nation was so deeply moved as now, the 
present agitation far exceeding that aroused 
twenty years ago by the Bulgarian atrocities. 
Lord Rosebery’s Position. 

The Liberal party, especially the Noncon- 
formist section, which has been described as 
its backbone, feels poignantly the need of a 
leader. In several quarters the suggestion 
has been seriously made that Mr Gladstone 
should be asked again to take his place at the 
head of the party, one member of Parliament 
going so far as to call a meeting of his constit- 
uents, and offering to resign in order that the 
Grand Old Man might be elected. Inthe pres- 
ent crisis Mr. Gladstone has been the actual 
leader, and of course he can assume the moral 
leadership of the party, or, indeed, of the na- 
tion, whenever he chooses to doso. But alas! 
we cannot put back the hand of time. Sir 
William Harcourt is a brilliant swordsman; 
he excites the admiration of many and wins 
the devotion of some, but he does not inspire 
general enthusiasm. So long as he chooses 
to devote to politics whatever time he can 
spare from the turf, Lord Rosebery will always 
be a force to be reckoned with; it is even con- 
ceivable that in the whirligig of political life 
he may again be premier; but the leader of a 
united Liberal party, that includes the bulk 
of Nonconformists, he can never be. He has 
always been more or less of an enigma; we 
felt we did not really know the heart of the 
man; we wondered what lay behind that im- 
passive, sphinx-like face ; we hoped it screened 
from view great reserves of power and noble 
quality, and we tried to regard his fondness 
for the turf as a weakness that time would 
cure. Now he stands self-revealed—the ad- 
vocate of a selfish, materialistic, take care of 
ourselves and devil take the rest of mankind 
policy, with ut one high noteinit. We will 
no’ again have this man over us, say Noncon- 
formists with practically united voice ; we will 
not again encroach upon the time he would 
probably prefer to spend upon the race course. 
His lordship has entered no fewer than eighty- 
one horses for next season’s races—that will 
be quite enough for him to attend to. 


Dr. Dunning’s Suggestion. 

As the cry of agonized Armenia reaches this 
country, many here cast their eyes across the 
Atlantic and sigh for an alliance between 
England and America that would render it 
impossible for a callous European concert 
again to look on quietly whilst fellow-crea- 
tures are butchered by the thousand. Thecon- 
summation of such an understanding would 
be huiled with unbounded joy by the whole 
British people, and, happily, several indica, 
tions look in that direction. To refer to one 
only, it is noted with much satisfaction on 
this side that the Outlook has taken up and 
cordially indorsed Dr. Dunning’s plea for a 
closer union of American and British Congre- 
gationalists. The proposal is the subject of 
conversation among ministers and laymen, 
the genrral feeling being that the idea should 
be allowed to germinate so that in due time a 
definite plan may be formulated. A high offi- 
cial at the Memorial Hall considers that, 
whilst organic union of the two representa- 
tive bodies might not be practicable, some 
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kind of federation is eminently desirable and 
would have great practical value. A joint 
pronouncement of the two organizations on 
such a question as that of Armenia, for in- 
stance, would carry immense weight. The 
Manchester Guardian, the most influential of 
our provincial weeklies, suggests that the 
idea need not be confined to any one denomi- 
nation, but might with advantage be extended 
to all the Free Churches. In our National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches we 
have an organization admirably adapted to 
the furtherance of such an aim. 


Ties that Bind. 

The fraternal feeling of the two peoples is 
greatly strengthened by the increasing inter- 
change of visits between eminent representa- 
tives of both countries. This year we have 
sent you of our very best, and we have had the 
privilege of welcoming American friends new 
and old. Dr. Amory Bradford’s holiday min- 
istry was so much appreciated that he was 
prevailed upon to prolong his stay at Ken- 
sington Chapel, whose gifted young minister, 
Mr. Silvester Horne, makes slow progress 
towards recovering the health he lost by over- 
work. Dr. Lorimer received a royal welcome 
at Marylebone Presbyterian Church, his series 
of special sermons attracting multitudes of 
young people. Dr. Reuen Thomas’s congrega- 
tions at the City Temple equaled those regu- 
larly drawn by Dr. Parker, whom, some dar- 
ing person suggested, he might possibly some 
day succeed, Dr. John Hall favored the 
provinces with his presence, but, as is his 
wont, kept out of London as much as possible. 
Dr. Parkhurst, than whom no American would 
be more heartily welcomed by Londoners, tan- 
talizes us every year by slipping through to 
Switzerland so quietly that until he has gone 
scarce anybody knows he has been among us. 
Dr. G. A. Gordon’s three-weeks’ residence at 
Mansfield College afforded students a desired 
opportunity of making personal acquaintance 
with the author of The Christ of Today. Dr. 
Noble enlarged the circle of his friends by 
preaching in several London pulpits and 
charming all who came into personal contact 
with him. Later visitors included Dr. Bar- 
rows, en route for India, who preached for 
Dr. Pentecost, and lectured at Browning Hall 
on the Universal Fatherhood of God, and Dr, 
F. E, Clark, who, in pursuance of bis Chris- 
tian Endeavor campaign, paid a flying visit 
to Eogland, Scotland and Ireland, receiving 
in each country enthusiastic welcome from 
thousands of young Endeavorers Apprecia- 
tion of American preachers and speakers 
steadily increases in this country, and the 
supply is not equal tothedemand. Intending 
visitors should advise in advance the London 
correspondent of The Congregationali+t of 
their coming, and on arrival register their 
names and addresses at the Memorial Hall. 


Prof. Henry Dr d’s Ill 

His many American friends will regret to 
hear that the brilliant author of the Ascent 
of Man is still lying prostrate in the South of 
England, wholly confined to bed and unable 
to write. Happily, medical men begin to 
think there are sigos of improvement, and 
they are very hopeful. But meantime a sub- 
stitute has had to be found to take his work 
for next year. Professor Drummond bears 
his long and trying illness with characteristic 
fortitude and cheerfulness. 

The Sign of the Cross. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s remarkable play con- 
tinues to attract large crowds in Lordon and 
the provinces and to be the theme of pulpit 
discourses. Clerical opinion in regard to it is 
certainly not unanimous, but unquestionably 
the commendation exceeds the condemnation. 
The Sign of the Cross is now being played in 
six towns before an aggregate assembly of 
about 12 000 nightly and 100,000 weekly. The 
piece has been presented about 900 times, and 
it is estimated that it has been witnessed in 
England and America by at least 2.000 000 
people. ALBION. 
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A Thanksgiving Story, by Hezekiah Butterworth. 


‘‘Kalub, Kalub Short, do stop shellin’ 
corn, just for a little, and let me talk with 
you.”’ 

The falling of kernels of corn into a large 
basket ceased, and Caleb Short looked 
towards his wife, who was sitting by a stand 
on which was a candle, at one side of the 
fireplace. 

‘* Well, what now, Asenath?’’ 

Caleb sat with a half shelled ear of corn 
in one hand and a cob in the other. Caleb 
was a farmer. His farm lay near the Ox- 
bow in the intervales of Hadley. It was on 
the Bay Path, the historic road that ran 
from the wide green meadows that make 
the principal street of old Hadley, to Bos- 
ton town. 

‘* Kalub,’”’ said Mrs, Short, lowering her 
head, and turning it aside, ‘‘ I’ve been your 
yokefellow now goin’ on thirty year, and I 
have got all my faculties left yet. Now I 
want to tell you what I think is goin’ to 
happen. I can see it by my spiritual eyes,’’ 

‘‘Well, what is it that is goin’ to happen, 
Asenath?”’ 

‘*Myron Smith is goin’ to cast sheep’s 
eyes on our Amandy! There!”’ 

Caleb dropped the ear of corn and the 
cob. 

‘Show, now. Well, I always hoped that 
that would come to pass, seein’ the Smith 
farm jines our’n.”’ 

‘*Kalub, now look here; we’ve got near 
upon everything so far as this world’s goods 
go—spinnin’ wheels and hatchels, and looms 
and a mahogany table, and even a board to 
be used to lay us out on when the final time 
shallcome. The last thing that you bought 
was a dinner horn, and then I put away the 
eonch shell from the Indies along with the 
cradle and the baby chair. But, Kalub, 
there’s one thing more that we will have to 
have. The families down at Longmeadow 
have all got them; they save fire and fuel, 
and they enable the young folks and their 
elders all to talk together at the same time, 
respectfully in the same room, and when 
the young folks havea word to say to each 
other in private it encourages them. Now 
I’m kind o’ sociab‘e like myself, and I like 
to encourage young people; that’s why I 
wanted you to buy a spinet for Mandy. I 
don’t like to see young folks go apart by 
themselves, especially in winter; there is 
no need of extra lights or fires, if one only 
has one of them things.” 

“One of them things? Massy sakes 
alive, what is it, Asenath?”’ 

‘* Why, havn’t you never seen one, Kalub? 
It is a courtin’ stick. They didn’t used to 
have such things when we were young. A 
eourtin’ stick is like Aaron’s rod that 
budded.”’ 

“A courtin’ stick! Conquiddles! Do I 
hear my ears? There don’t need to be any 
machinery for courtin’ in this world no 
more than there does to make the avens 
bloom, or the corn cockles to come up in 
the corn. What is a courtin’ stick, Ase- 
nath?”’ 

‘* Well, Kalub, a courtin’ stick is a long, 
hollow wooden tube, with a funnel at each 
end—one funnel to cover the mouth of the 
one that speaks, and one to cover the ear 
of the one that listens. By that stick—it is 
all so proper and handy when it works well 
and steady—young people can talk in the 





same room, and not disturb the old people 
or set the work folks and the boys to tit- 
terin’ as they used to do when we were 
young. It was discovered here in the Con- 
necticut Valley, which has always been a 
place of providences. Just as I said, it isa 
savin’ of fire and lights in the winter time, 
and it syggests the right relations among 
families of property. It is a sort of guide- 
post to life. The elder,’’ she added, ‘ ap- 
proves of courtin’ sticks, when the family 
offer them to their acceptable visitors, and 
I do.” 

Mrs. Short straightened up at the pro- 
noun ‘J,’ giving a bob to her high cap 
border. She folded her hands on her lap 
and looked directly at Caleb. 

The latter picked up an ear of corn and 
drummed on one side of the basket. 

‘* Well, Asenath, may be you do, but I do 
not know whether I do or not.’’ 

‘“‘Kalub, don’t you want that I should 
show you one?”’ 

‘* Where did you get it, Asenath?”’ 

‘* Asahel made it for me. I told him how 
to make it, but when I came to explain to 
him what it was for his face fell, and he 
turned red and he said, ‘hyppogriffo.’ I 
wonder where he got that word—‘ hyppo- 
griffo!’ It has a pagan sound; Asahel, he 
mistrusted.”’ 

‘¢ Mistrusted what, Asenath?”’ 

‘*Well, I haven’t told you quite all. 
When the head of afamily knows that a 
certain young man is comin’ to visit him at 
a certain time and hangs up a courtin’ 
stick over the mantel-tree shelf, or the 
dresser, it is a sign to the visitor he is wel- 
come.”’ 

‘* But there is no need of a sign like that, 
Asenath,”’ 

Asenath rose, went into the spare bed- 
room, a place of the mahogany bureau, the 
mourning piece, valences and esconces, and 
brought out a remarkable looking tube, 
which seemed to have leather ears at each 
end, and which was some dozen feet long. 

‘* Moses!’’ said Caleb, ‘‘ and all the patri- 
archs!’’ he added. ‘‘ Let’s you and me try 
it. There, you put it up to your ear and 
let me speak, Is the result satisfyin’?’’ 

Asenath assured him that the experiment 
was quite satisfactory. 

‘* Well, well,’’ said Caleb. ‘‘ Now I will 
go on shellin’ corn and think matters over; 
it may be all right if the elder says it is.” 

For a few minutes there was a rain of 
corn into the basket, when Caleb started 
up and said, “‘ Cracky!’’ He put his hand 
into one pocket after another, then went up 
to the peg board and took down his fur 
overcoat and felt of the pocketsinit. He 
came back to the place of the corn shelling 
doubtfully, and began to trot, as it were. 
around the basket, still putting his hand 
into one pocket after another. 

‘* Lost anything, Kalub?’’ asked Asenath. 

‘* Yes, the stage driver gave me a parcel 
directed to Asahel, in the care of Amanda, 
and I don’t know what I did with it. I 
meant to have told you about it, but you 
set me al) into confusion over that there 
courtin’ stick.’’ 

We know not how many old New Eng- 
land homesteads may have a courting stick 
among their heirlooms, but imagine that 
they are few. Such a stick used to be 


shown to the curious in the Longmeadow 
neighborhood of Springfield, Mass., and we 
think it may be seen there still. It was es- 
pecially associated with the manners and 
customs of the Connecticut Valley towns, 
and it left behind it some pleasing legends 
in such pastoral villages as Northampton, 
Hadley and Hatfield. It was a promising 
object lesson in the domestic life of the ° 
worldly wise, and could have been hardly 
unwelcome to marmlet maidens and rustic 
beaux. 

Caleb Short continued his shelling corn 
for a time, but he worked slowly. He at 
last turned around and looked at his wife, 
who was sewing rags for a to-be braided 
mat, 

‘‘Well, what is it now, Kalub?”’ asked 
the latter. 

‘* Asahel.”’ 

‘“*Yes—I know—lI’ve been thinkin’ much 
about him of late. He came to us as a 
bound boy after his folks were dead, and 
we’ve done well by him, now haven’t we, 
Kalub? I’ve set store by him, but—I might 
as well speak it out, he’s too sociable with 
our Mandy now that they have grown up. 
It stands to reason that he can never marry 
Mandy.”’ 

‘* Why not, Asenath?’’ 

‘““Why not? How would you like to 
have people say that our Amanda had mar- 
ried her father’s hired man? How would it 
look on our family tree?’’ Asenath glanced 
up to a fruitful picture on the wall. 

‘* Asahel is a true-hearted boy,’’ said 
Caleb. ‘Since our own son has taken to 
evil ways, who will we have to depend upon 
in our old age but Asahel, unless Mandy 
should marry?’’ 

‘*O Kalub, think what a wife I’ve been to 
you and listen to me. Mandy is going to 
marry. I am going to invite Myron Smith 
here on Thanksgiving, and to hang up the 
courtin’ stick over the dresser, so that he 
will see it plain. That stick is goin’ to jine 
the two farms. It is a yard stick—there, 
now, there! I always was great on calcula- 
tion; Abraham was, and so was Jacob; it’s 
Scriptural. You would have never pro- 


_ posed to me if I hadn’t encouraged you, 


and only think what a wife I’ve been to 
you! Just like two wives.’’ 

‘* Bat Asahel Bow is a thrifty boy. 
sensible and savin’, and he is feelin’.”’ 

‘*Kalub, Kalub Short, now that will do. 
Who was his father? Who but old Seth 
Bow? Everybody knows what he was, and 
blood will tell. Just think of what that 
man did!”’ 

‘* What, Asenath?”’ 

‘*Why, you know that he undertook to 
preach, and he thought that if he opened 
his mouth the Lord would fill it. And he 
opened his mouth, and stood with it open 
for nearly ten minutes, and he couldn’t 
speak a word. He was a laughingstock, 
and he never went to meetin’ much after 
that, only to evenin’ meetin’s in the school- 
house—candle light meetin’s.”’ 

‘*Yes, Asenath, that is all true. But 
Seth Bow was an honest man. Just hear 
how he used to talk tome. He used to say 
to me—I often think of it—he used to say: 
‘Caleb Short, I’ve lost my standin’ among 
the people, but I haven’t lost my faith in 
God, and there is a law that makes up for 
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things. I couldn’t preach, but Asahel is 
goin’ to preach. He’s inherited the germ 
of intention from me, and one day that will 
be something to be thankful for, come 
Thanksgiving Days. I will preach through 
Asahel yet. I tell you, Caleb, there is a law 
that makes up for things. No good inten- 
tion was ever lost. One must do right, and 
then believe that all that happens to him is 
for his good. That is the way the book of 
Job reads, and I have faitb, faith, faith! 
You may all laugh at me, but Asahel will 
one day be glad that his old father wanted 
to preach, and tried, even if he did fail. 
The right intention of the father is fulfilled 
in the son, and I tell you there’s a Jaw that 
makes up for things, and so I can sing 
Thanksgiving Psalms with the rest of um, 
if I don’t dare to open my mouth in doin’ 
it.’ Asenath, I look upon Asahel as a boy 
that is blessed in the intention of his father. 
The right intentions of a boy live in the 
man, and the gov’nin’ purpose of the man 
lives in his boys or those whom he influ- 
ences, and I tell you, Asenath, there’s noth- 
ing better to be considered on Thanksgiving 
Days than the good intentions of the folks 
of the past that live in us. There are no 
harvests in the world ekul to those. You 
wait and see,” 

The weather door slowly opened, and the 
tall form of a young man appeared. 

‘* Asahel,’’ said Asenath, ‘‘ we were just 
speakin’ of you and your folks, and now I 
want to have a talk with you. Take off 
your frock, and don’t be standing there like 
a@ swamp crane, but sit down on the unipod 
here close by me, as you used to do when 
you was a small boy. I set store by you, 
and you just think what a mother I’ve been 
to you since your own mother was laid 
away in the juniper let! But I am a proper 
plain speakin’ woman, as your own mother 
was—she that answered the minister back 
in meetin’ time when the good old elder 
said that your father was a hypocrit.”’ 

Asahel sat down on the unipod, which 
sometimes did service as a milking stool. 
The weather door opened again, and a 
handsome girl appeared, all smiles and 
TOses. 

‘*Mandy,’’ said Asenath, ‘‘you’ve got 
back early. Well, you put off your calash 
and things and come here and sit down on 
the tripod beside Asahel. I want to talk 
to you both for your good. I have been 
hesitatin’ about the matter for a long time, 
but the time has come for me to do my 
duty, and when I have a duty to do I do it. 
And Caleb, you shell corn; think what a 
good wife I’ve been to you—as good as 
three common women.”’ 

Amanda sat down on the tripod, which 
was not a souvenir of any classic art, but 
another milking stool that the handy Asahel 
had made, and that he kept in the kitchen 
on the woedbox to have ready for use on 
winter mornings. Asenath rose up from 
her arm-chair, let fall the rags that she 
had been sewing and seized the courting 
stick. 

Caleb looked around with open mouth. 
He saw that a storm was coming without 
any rainbow, and in any struggle in life his 
heart always turned towards the weaker 
opponent. He thought of what a wife she 
had been to him. ‘ As good as four,’’ he 
said te himself, multiplying. 

He turned the side of his face guardedly 
towards the queer group—Amanda on the 
tripod and Asahel on the unipod, and his 
resolute wife, who stood like a kind of 
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prophetess holding over them the courting 
stick. 

‘*My bowels yearn with compassion for 
ye all, ye poor critters,’ said he, with an 
avast sort of motion of his rugged hand. 
He moved his corn basket into the shadows 
of the room, turned his back on the scene, 
and began to shell corn again with an elec- 
trical resolution, trying to review ‘‘ what a 
good wife Asenath had been to him—as 
good as five or more.”’ 

‘* Now listen, both of ye,’’ said Asenath, 
‘for 1 am talking to ye for your good. I 
haven’t got anything against you, Asahel. 
Think what a mother I’ve been to you, and 
what a wife I have been to Kalub there 
shellin’ corn. But you are our hired man— 
just that and nothin’ more. What more be 
ye, now? You are almost old enough to 
put on a pea- jacket and to go courtin’; and 
Amanda, come next Monday week, which 
is Thankegivin’ week, will be old enough 
to receive calls from some of the young 
property people. Now no one in one’s 
senses would ever think of our Amanda’s 
receiving any particular attention from our 
hired man. Asahel, that is plain talk, but 
don’t you see it so? 

** You two have been cowslippin’ together, 
and sassafrasin’ together, and a huntin’ 
turkeys’ nests and wild honey, and pickin’ 
Indian pipe and all. Now that was all right 
when you were children. But, Asahel, you 
and Amanda have come to the pastur’ bars 
of life, and you must part, and you, Asahel, 
must be content to become just one of our 
hired men and sit at the table with the 
other hired men, on Thanksgivin’ days the 
same as on all other days, and not stand in 
the way of any one. And, Amandy Short, 
do you see that?” 

Asenath held up the courting stick. 

** Do you know what that is?” 

“Tt is just a hollow stick. I’ve seen 
sticks before. What does all this mean?” 

‘* You’ve seen sticks before, have you, 
Amanda? And you have experienced ’em, 
too, for I have been a faithful mother to 
you—as good astwo. But this is the stick 
that must unite some farm to ours, and I 
am goin’ to hang it up over the dresser, 
and when the right young man comes, 
Amanda, I want you to take it down and 
put it up to your ear, so, and it may be that 
you will hear somethin’ useful, something 
to your advantage and ourn. I hope that 
I made myself clearly understood.” 

She did. The two young people had not 
been left in any darkness at all in regard to 
her solution of their social equation. Asahel 
stepped into the middle of the great kitchen 
floor. His face was as fixed as an image, 
and the veins were mapped on his forehead. 

He bent his eyes on Asenath for a mo- 
ment and then his soul flowed out to the 
tone of the accompaniment of honor. 

‘Mrs, Short, you were good to me asa 
boy and I will never do a thing against 
your will in your family affairs. My father 
prayed that I might have the ability to ful- 
fill what he was unable to doin life. To in- 
herit such a purpose from such a father is 
something to be grateful for, and now that 
I am disappointed in my expectation of 
Amanda I shall devote all that I am to my 
father’s purpose in me. I am going to bea 
minister.” 

‘*You be, hey? But where is the money 
comin’ from?”’ 

‘¢Mrs, Short, it is to come out of these 
two fists.” 

‘* Well, Asahel, I do like your grit. The 
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good intentions of the father are strength- 
ened in their children sometimes. Maybe 
it will be so with you.”’ 

‘*Mrs, Short, we have Thanksgivings for 
the harvest of the year, but the harvest 
seeds of right endeavors in those who have 
gone before us are more than any harvests 
that the hand of man ever sowed, and wher- 
ever my place at the Thanksgiving table 
may be, I shall never be wanting for some- 
thing to be grateful for.”’ 

Poor tender-hearted Caleb, he shelled 
corn as never before during this painful 
scene, Suddenly he looked up and about for 
relief. Ilis eye fell upon the courting stick. 

‘*Here,’’ said he to Amanda, who was 
crying, ‘‘just let us try this new comical 
machine, and see how it works. Mandy 
let’s you and I have a little talk together. 
I’ll put the thing up to my mouth so, and 
you just listen at the otherend ofit. There 
—I’m going to say something. Ready now, 
Mandy? Did you hear that?” 

‘* Yes, father, [ heard it just as plain as 
though you spoke it into my ear.’’ 

** You didn’t hear anything in particular, 
did you, Asenath?”’ 

‘*No, only a sound far away and mysteri- 
ous like.”’ 

** Curis, ain’t it, how that thing will con- 
vey sound in that way? I should think that 
some invention might come out of it some 
day. Now, Amanda, you just put your ear 
up to the funnel and listen again. Mandy,’’ 
he continued through the tube, “if your 
heart is sot on Asahel, do you stand by him, 
and wait; time makes changes pleasantly.’’ 
He put aside the tube. ‘ There now, do 
you hear?”’ 

“You didn’t hear, mother, did you?” 
said Caleb to Asenath, glancing aside. 

‘*No, Kalub,”’ 

‘This is a great invention. It works 
well, Now let me just have a word with 
Asahel.”’ 

Amanda conveyed one end of the tube to 
Asahel’s ear. 

‘* Asahel.”” He took his mouth from the 
tube. ‘' Did you hear?” 

“You didn’t hear anything, did you?’’ 
he said, looking toward Asenath. 

‘*No, Kalub.”’ 

‘*Now, Asahel, you listen again,” said Ca- 
leb, putting his mouth to the tube. ‘If 
your heart is sot on Mandy, you just hang 
on, and wait. Time will be a friend to you, 
and I will. There now, did ycu hear, 
Asahel?’’ 

‘You didn’t hear anything, did you?”’ 
asked Caleb of Asenath again with a shake. 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said Asenath, ‘‘ it seems 
to me as though the hands are the hands of 
Esau, but that the voice is the voice of 
Jacob.” 

“Show! Well now, Amanda, you and 
Asahel talk now with each other. Here’s 
the tube.”’ 

‘* Asahel Bow,’ said Amanda, through 
the tube. ‘I believe in you through and 
through.” 

‘*Amen!’’ said Asahel, speaking outside 
of thetube. ‘‘ Amen whenever your mother 
shall say Amen and never until then. There 
is no need of any courting stick for me.” 

At this point of family history Caleb 
leaped around. 

‘“*T know what I did with it—I do now!”’ 

‘* Did with what, Caleb?” asked Asenath. 

** That letter for Asahel—it is right under 
my bandanna in my hat!” 

Caleb went to his hat and handed the lost 
letter to Asahel. 
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The latter looked at it and said, ‘ Eng- 
land.”’ He read it with staring eyes and 
whitening face, and handed it to Mrs. Short, 
who elevated her spectacles again. 

‘¢ That old case in chancery is decided,” 
said he, ‘‘and I am to get my father’s share 
of the confiscated property. I may have yet 
to wait foritthough. My great-grandfather 
was Bow of Bow. He was accused of re- 
sisting the Act of Uniformity, and his prop- 
erty was withheld.”’ 

Asenath lifted her brows. 

‘‘ Bow of Bow,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ He was 
a brave man, 1 suppose. Resisted the Act 
of Uniformity. How much did he leave?” 

‘* An estate estimated at £20,000. 

‘* Heavens be praised,’’ said the suddenly 
impressible Asenath. She added: “I al- 
ways knew that you had good blood in you 
and was an honest man, Asahel, just like 
your father; nobody could ever turn him 
from the right, no more than you could 
the side of ‘a house; no Act of Uniformity 
could ever shape the course of old Seth 
Bow. And you are a capable man, Asahel; 
your poor father had limitations and cir- 
cumstances to contend with, but you are 
capable of doing all that he meant to do. 
I always did think a deal of your father and 
I think considerable of your grandfather 
now. I always was just like a mother to 
you, now wasn’t I, Asahel, good as two or 
more ordinary step-mothers and the like? 

‘“**Bow of Bow,’ ‘Bow of Bow,’”’ con- 
tinued Asenath. ‘ Well, I have prayed that 
Amanda might marry well, and your part 
of £20,000 would be just about twenty times 
the value of the Smith farm, as I see it. 
That farm isn’t anything but a bush pas- 
tur’ anyhow. 

‘**Bow of Bow,’ what a sort of grand 
sound that has. ‘Bow of Bow.’ I once had 
an uncle that was a stevedore, an English 
stevedore, or a caveleer, or something of 
the kind, but he didn’t leave any estate like 
Bow of Bow. I think he uniformed in the 
time of the Uniformity.”’ 

‘“‘Asahel, you just put that there courtin’ 
stick up to your ear once more, and let me 
say a word now that I have new light and 
understand things better.” 

Asahel obeyed. There came a response 
that couJd be heard outside of the hollow 
tube: ‘‘Amen.’”? A murmurous sound fol- 
lowed which was understood only by Asa- 
hel. ‘* You will overlook my imperfections, 
now, won’t you, Asahel? Pride is a deceit- 
ful thing, and it got the better of me. I 
only meant well for Amandy, same as you 
do. I’m sorry for what I said, Asahel. 
Marry Mandy, and I’!l be a mother to you 
as I always have been. As good as two 
common mothers, or more, same as I’ve 
always been to Kalub.” 

Thanksgiving, the Bay Path, Hadley 
Meadows. The old folks sit by the west 
window now, in which the sun goes down. 
There is a coach in the Path, and on it Rev. 
Dr. Bow of provincial fame and his family, 
who are coming home, The ingleside, the 
oak table. 

‘*Dr. Bow—Asahel—I shall always call 
you that—will you say grace?’’ said Caleb, 
bent and old. Asenath need not bow. She 
is bowed with the weight of years. 

‘*O thou whose love brought the breath 
in the springtime, and to the autumn the 
crowns of harvest, we thank thee for this 
reunion and for all. We thank thee that 


there is no event in life that we may not 
glorify, that thy law compensates for all 
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inequalities. We thank thee as a nation 

for what our fathers were; that the good 

purposes of the fathers are fulfilled in the 

sons, and that no right effort is ever lost.’ 
‘*T will say amen, Asahel,’”’ said Asenath. 
And Asenath said ‘‘ Amen.”’ 
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OTHER POLIOEMEN. 


BY REV. R. B. TOBEY. 





Dr. Quint’s last article for The Congregation- 
alist is of special interest, not only because it 
was his last, but for the reason thatit strikes 
the major chord of praise instead of taking up 
the minor strain of criticism and ridicule. 
But the Policeman at the Crossing is not sui 
generis; he is a type. 

A close acquaintance with many members 
of the police force has disabused my mind of 
many prejudices. In relieving suffering and 
assisting to see justice done, some striking ex- 
amples have come under my notice. The 
other day there came to my office a young 
woman under the protection of a policeman. 
A victim of man’s lust, she had been turned 
out into the street by a cruel landlady who 
had seized her wearing apparel for rent. 
Penniless and grief-stricken, she sought the 
shelter of a station house and told the kind- 
hearted captain her story. Hesent her to me, 
and with the aid of her police escort her clothes 
were secured and she was made comfortable. 

One of our beneficiaries is an old man, a 
cripple. For several years some of the police- 
men in a certain district have maintained a 
quasi guardianship over him, taking care that 
he did not suffer want. When he became 
totally dependent and their resources were 
insufficient, they called attention to him and 
requested kindly offices in his behalf. Ona 
certain occasion when we were compelled to 
go into court to fight a concrete evil, the oppo- 
sition seemed insuperable, but the police cap- 
tain in whose precinct the arrest occurred 
left his other duties and sat the day outina 
determined effort that the offender should be 
punished. 

Last year the Massachusetts legislature 
was asked to restore to the police relief fund 
the witness fees of the night officers, which 
twenty-five years ag) were diverted from the 
treasury of this association to that of the city. 
The bill passed two stages, but was killed on 
the third reading. A member of the legisla- 
ture stated to me that the defeat of the bill 
was due first to the sneer that the police had 
a “soft snap,’’ while the members of another 
department of the public service were heroes, 
and to the ridiculous statement that night 
policemen would be tempted to arrest men 
for trivial reasons, so as to put them in court 
the next morning and secure the witness fees 
for the relief fund. 

I have seen night officers in court who 
have been deprived of sleep for forty-eight 
hours because their presence as witnesses was 
demanded in the courtroom. It would take 
more than a few paltry witness fees to com- 
pensate for this deprivation. The exposure, 
and sometimes the suffering, involved in such 
experiences is a part of the “‘ soft snap”’ of the 
police force. When we consider that these 
men work seven days out of the week, witha 
half-holiday only once in five weeks, and that 
they are exposed to all sorts of weather and 
most trying experiences, it may well be asked 
if the element of heroism is really lacking. 
As a matter of fact, evidences of bravery are 
constantly recurring. In the pursuit of in- 
formation I was privileged to consult a num- 
ber of documents at police headquarters bear- 
ing upon this point, and was surprised to find 
from physicians’ certificates how many men 
were disabled temporarily and permanently 
by accidents and injuries received while in 
the discharge of duty. Whoever has seen an 
officer wrestling with a rum-crazed fiend has 
easily recognized of what fiber he must be. 
And when the not unusual episode is noted 
of officers overpowered by a mob while mak- 
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ing an arrest, their efforts will bear compari- 
son with those of soldiers on the battle-field. 

Just now efforts are being put forth to se- 
cure once more for the police relief fund the 
witness fees of which they were deprived for 
some unknown rcason. It is hoped and be- 
lieved that legislation to this end can be 
secured this winter. The Boston Municipal 
League committee on public health and safety 
(known as the police committee) has peti- 
tioned the police commissioners to grant mem- 
bers of the force a ‘‘ church leave” every 
other Sunday during such portion of the year 
as it can be granted with safety. It is desired 
to enlist the sympathy of all our citizens in 
behalf of this movement. 

A suggestion is not out of place here. How 
many of us have a personal acquaintance with 
the officers of the routes where our homes are 
located? The criminal knows them, and 
watches them as the rat watches the cat, but 
as a rule we are altogether unconscious of the 
protection they constantly afford us. It is 
time we changed our attitude and talked them 
up, giving the policeman the recognition he 
deserves. I am always impressed in our 
courts of justice when the judge addresses 
him as ‘Mr. Officer.’””’ The very title thus 
given lifts him up from the plane where a mis- 
taken public sentiment has placed him. 
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METHOD OF RELIEVING ARMENIAN 
ORPHANS. 


BY SEC. JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 





To provide for the great mass of suffering, 
uncared for, stricken childhood it is not 
necessary to construct, at large expense, or- 
phanages into which children can be gathered 
in great numbers, and which might obtain the 
opposition of the government. All through 
the stricken districts there are yet standing a 
large number of houses belonging to native 
Christians. In many cases the head of the 
house has been killed or has left the country 
or is completely impoverished. These houses 
vary in size, but many of them, if properly 
systematized and arranged, will easily accom- 
modate from ten or fifteen to forty or fifty or- 
phans. These houses could be secured, to- 
gether with the services of the owners, for 
little, if anything, more than their food and 
clothing. For additional help, if necessary, 
the land is full of starving Christian widows, 
who would gladly give their services night 
and day living with the children in return 
for a safe home. 

Throughout the villages wherever Christian 
houses remain the process could be repeated 
until houses sufficient were provided for all 
the destitute. There is no doubt that the 
Gregorians would unite in this plan and 
heartily co-operate in securing places and in 
collecting and bringing in the children and 
in looking after the work. 

The orphans would be of all ages from mere 
babes to about ten years for boys and a higher 
age for girls. Boys above ten in many cases 
suffered the same fate as their fathers. Some 
of the places might be especially equipped for 
the babes, others for boys and others for girls, 
the classification simplifying the management 
and control. All of these so-called orphan- 
ages containing children of school age would 
necessarily ba supplied with teachers. Those 
located near existing schools would probably 
make use of the schools. 

Undoubtedly, with few, if any, exceptions, 
each child would need at the outset a bed and 
clothing. The food would be simple, but 
abundant and wholesome. After going over 
the details of expenses most carefully, based 
upon personal experiences in that country, it 
seems fair to estimate that the sums suggested 
in the editorial column of The Congregational- 
ist will be sufficient, upon the average, for the 
purposes specified. Unless so provided for 
many of these orphan children must starve 
like Turkish dogs, naked and alone in the 
streets of their native town or amid the ruins 
of their desolated homes. 
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BOSTON’S FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


BY THERON BROWN. 





John Winthrop stayed his heart on God 
That first New England year. 

His faith unconquer’d looked abroad 
With grand and patient cheer. 

His buoyant voice was prophet’s breath 
To homes whose hope had flown, 

In hunger, thirst, disease and death 
That had not spared his own. 


* Be strong, my people! Notin vain 
We crossed the cruel sea. 

Our Canaan, clad with spring again, 
In Canaan’s bloom shall be. 

Short trials may not turn us back, 
Nor fears our faith destroy, 

Who walk in Jesus’ thorny track 
To win his heavenly joy.” 


O, dismal was the winter bleak 
That shut the settlers in. 

Their hasty village roofs were weak, 
Their wooden walls were thin; 

And famine, ere the frost took off 
Its deadly hand, stole nigher, 

To prow] by every kneading trough 
And lurk at every fire. 


John Winthrop bravely toiled and spent, 
And shared the want and cold. 

No less a chief in such lament 
Had borne himself so bold. 

‘‘ The Lord is gracious ’—thus he spake— 
‘* Now let his Israel pray. 

Your sorrows to his altar take, 
And keep a humble day.” 


Ah, still to suffer, wish and wait 
Must Boston bend the knee. 

And woe if England send too late 
Her comfort o’er the sea! 

Yet patiently the leader fed 
His camp of starving souls 

Till the last batch of Christian bread 
Was baking on the coals. 


And when one neighbor, sore bereft, 
Preferred his meek appeal, 

Of all the good man’s store was left 
A single scoop of meal. 

He gave it—and, as if straightway 
In sight God’s angel flew, 

Behold, full sheeted, up the bay 
The stout ship Lyon blew! 


‘* Rejoice! All Shawmut Cape come out! 
Your fires of welcome flame! 

Now all the king’s plantations shout 
And praise Jehovah’s name! 

He brings his children food at last; 
Your sackcloth cast away, 

For lo, tomorrow’s published fast 
Shall be Thanksgiving Day,” 


John Winthrop said; and at his word 
To every hamlet door 

Full stock and hoard for shelf and board 
The glad householders bore. 

Then in the feast long waited for 
They quenched their winter cares, 

And blessed their godly governor 
Between their psalms and prayers. 


What loss if up the heavenly arch 
There climbed no harvest sun? 

What though they heard the winds of March 
Before their joy was done? 

What though John Winthrop’s wife came not? 
The time was ripe for praise 

When love through suffering months had 

wrought 

A land’s Thanksgiving Days. 
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Let us do our duty, and pray that we may 
do our duty here, now, today; not in dreamy 
sweetness, but in active energy; not in the 
green oasis of the future, but in the dusty 
desert of the present; not in the imaginations 
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of otherwhere, but in the realities of now.— 
Canon Farrar. 





While Puritan principles, we fervently 
hope, have become firmly imbedded in 
our national life, yet Puritan customs have 
long ago disappeared. Of special days, 
outside Sunday, observed by our fore- 
fathers, only Thanksgiving seems to have 
retained its original idea—that of a joyous 
family festival. Fast Day, in Massachu- 
setts at least, so lost its significance as to be 
dropped out of the calendar altogether, but 
may the time never come when we shall 
surrender or greatly modify this annual re- 
union of parents and children under the old 
roof tree. The spectacle of hundreds and 
thousands of them hurrying across the con- 
tinent next week, from Maine to California 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 
for the sake of meeting together at the 
hearthstone around which cluster so many 
precious and hallowed memories, is a token 
that the springs of sentiment are not alto- 
gether dried up in this practical age. God 
be praised for this spirit of tender regard 
for the blessedness of household ties and 
childhood associations! 


How often we misjudge each other from 
a failure to look beyond the horizon of our 
own experience and environment. ‘‘She’s 
@ very proud woman,” severely remarked 
one of these careless censors, on seeing a 
somewhat elderly neighbor wearing a be- 
coming dress and hey hair crimped. Yet in 
that particular locality it was a positive re- 
freshment to others to see one woman be- 
yond middle age who was not sallow and 
wrinkled and regardless of her appearance. 
Harper’s Bazar mentions the case of a hard- 
working literary woman who scornfully ex- 
claimed concerning a certain author, ‘A 
society woman writing! Well, I suppose I 
ought to be glad that there is one of them 
who can do something not frivolous even if 
she does take the money away from us,” 
Another comment was, ‘‘I never realized 
before that any one who had been in society 
could have a single sincere or honest pur- 
pose.’’ The same journal points out a com- 
mon tendency to think of dirt as a necessary 
concomitant to poverty, as illustrated in the 
action of a charity visitor who refused to 
order coal and food sent to a poor woman 
because her stove was blacked and her win- 
dows washed! Verily the old injunction, 
judge not, still has need of enforcement in 
modern society. 
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THANKFULNESS AS A MEANS OF 
GRAOE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Lips say God be pitiful, 
That ne’er said God be praised, 


sang Mrs. Browning, crystallizing in a coup- 
let a truth which every day’s lack of grati- 
tude to the generous Giver of all our good 
bears sorrowful witness. Our impulse in 
trial and pain is to call for help; in extrem- 
ity we clamor for relief; in peril and dark- 
ness we lift up our hands to the heavens. 
Not always do we render the tribute of 
thanks to him who so bountifully spreads 
our tables, so wonderfully guides our way 
and so instantly aids us in our time of need, 
When have we ever gone to him in peni- 
tence and faith and been denied? When 
shall we ever get to the end of the mercies 
which make the outgoings of the morning 
and the evening to rejoice? Yet in our pri- 
vate devotions we sometimes forget to ac- 
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knowledge our obligation to God, and asa 
people we have occasion to be reminded, as 
we are by the feast the fathers set, that our 
national life and institutions are tokens of 
his watchful care and ceaseless wisdom. 

In considering thanksgiving as a means 
of grace, ought we not to make a special 
note of all from which we have been saved 
in the things that have not happened? How 
safe have been our journeys! How free 
from accident the tenor of our lives! How 
protected have been our homes! How long 
an immunity have we had from sickness, 
and how seldom has the angel of death 
spread his wing of darkness over our thresh- 
old! Yes, thanks be unto God for the sor- 
rows we have not had to bear, for the calam- 
ities that have not fallen upon us and ours, 

Thus op the negative side. But on the 
positive, what pleasure we have had with 
our dear ones as the years have sped! How 
the children have grown and flourished, 
doing well at schoo!, showing nobleness 
and developing fine characters, how the 
business has prospered to which we have 
set our hands, how our lines have gone, if 
not to the ends of the earth, yet to such 
ends a8 we most desired, so that life has 
been blithe and full of song and sweetness 
and beauty! What rare and interesting 
people we have met, and how delightfully 
we have widened our circle of acquaint- 
ances, 8o that our lives are much enriched 
by the new faces and new voices and new 
intimacies which have come into them. 
Then in family history, so eventful under 
the roof, so sacredly sheltered from the 
outside intrusion, what sweets have there 
been of the birthday and the bridal, and 
the glad personal anniversary! What se- 
crets of happiness, as pronounced and far 
more numerous than the secrets of cure! 
Let us remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High, and, remembering, 
let us thank God and take courage. 

Not one of us but has a long record of 
direct and individual causes of gratitude to 
God, in help received to conquer innate in- 
clination to sin, to resist temptation and to 
put Satan under our feet. Then, too, if we 
have had momente of hallowed communion, 
sweet glimpses of our Lord, asense at times 
of his nearness, an increasing and most 
helpful realization of his presence with us 
in our various experiences, in our weakness 
as in our strength, our grief as in our joy, 
for all these we can but offer our ‘‘ humble 
and hearty thanks.”’ 

Thanksgiving Day isso fully and sacredly 
the home day in our dear country that we 
must never suffer its glory to wane, nor al- 
low its celebration to fall into decadence. 
The land over, trains are loaded with the 
children going back to the homestead, 
fathers bringing their boys and girls to visit 
the dear old people who grow young with 
their grandchildren about them, sons hasten- 
ing to the mother’s side once more, city 
folk seeking the country, country folk turn- 
ing to the town. Homeward ply the shut- 
tles, and roll the wheels; the very winds 
grow merrier as they blow on Thanksgiving 
eve, and the snow, if it happen to come, 
falls with an air of holiday. 

And in our grateful thanks let us never 
leave out a memory of those for whom de- 
feat and strife and struggle are over, for 
those, still ours, and still dearly beloved, 
who are safe in the city of the King, be- 
yond the last river, beyond the touch of 
death, forever free, and forever living! 
Thanks be unto God for the great company 
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of our kindred and friends who dwell where 
the song of praise is endless, in ‘‘ Jerusalem 


the golden.’’ 
If they had cause for thankfulness 
Who crossed the bitter sea, 


To build within the wilderness 
The altar of the free, 

Who paused amid their bread of tears, 
In exile and in pain, 

To praise the God who hushed their fears, 
And gave them sun and rain, 

And seed that pierced the rocky soi), 
And harvest ere the snow, 

If they were glad, ’mid grief and toil, 
Our fathers, long ago, 

O! what rich chora of nobler song 
Should we this bour uplift, 

On whom so swift love’s favors throng 
Who reap so large a gift. 

Father, from out thine open hand, 
Through all our borders wide, 

Drop bounties on our smiling land, 
No prayer of want denied. 

Receive our thanks that seek thee, Lord, 
Our words are weak to say 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Our heart-felt psalm this day. 


Everything and everybody is glad on 
Thanksgiving, for 
God's in his heaven 
All’s right with his world, 


FAMILY PRAYERS A SAFEGUARD. 


nY REV F. H. PALMER, 


An instance recently came to my notice 
of a young man, going out into the tempta- 
tions of a great city, who was urgently so- 
licited to a form of sin to which by nature 
he was peculiarly susceptible. Hitherto he 
had been kept by the restraints of a happy, 
healthful home environment from feeling 
the real power of this particular form of 
evil. Now, separated as he was from those 
surroundings, the full force of opportunity 
and inclination asserted itself. It was the 
arch tempter’s hour, and his special emis- 
sary was subtle and urgent. This young 
man was not a professing Christian. He 
was not particularly thoughtful or serious, 
But, as he afterward expressed it to a con- 
fidant, he listened a moment to the sugges- 
tions of the tempter, and then turned and 
actually ran as fast as his legs would carry 
him until a safe distance was placed be- 
tween himself and the spot where he had 
felt so fearfully inclined to sacrifice his 
manhood and forsake the loving teachings 
of father and mother. It was a long while 
before he got over the shock which the 
awful strength of the temptation had given 
him, 

This young man, though not consciously 
converted, was saved, in this first supreme 
test of his young manhood, by the family 
prayers of his father’s home and the indlu 
ences which accompanied them. The an- 
chor held when the stress of the storm 
burst upon the frail barque of the voyager. 
We sometimes think that the few hurried 
verses read before the scattering of the 
family to their various occupations in the 
morning, or the brief petitions put up at 
night ere the sleepy eyed children are sent 
off to their bedrooms, are not of much value. 
But there is, nevertheless, a saving power 
in them of which no Christian parent would 
wish his child deprived. God often works 
slowly. Perhaps we shall not see tomorrow 
the effect of today’s faithfulness to duty or 
appropriation of privilege. But wait a 
while. By and by, in such an hour as ye 
know not, the Lord cometh. Some wise 
old Christian has said that he would not 
miss a single prayer meeting for fear that 
some duty, trial or temptation might be in 
store for him, the spiritual preparation for 
which was being offered to him by God in 
that particular service. If he missed it he 
would be all unprepared for that crisis. 
So many a link in the chain that is to hold 
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our young men and women safe and sure 
from shipwreck by and by is being welded 
when we little suspect it in the faithful ob- 
servance of the responsibilities of Christian 
nurture. We cannot afford to risk sacri- 
ticing or hurrying such an important means 
of grace as family worship. 

In the writer’s family it was noticed that 
the children were somewhat inattentive to 
the Scripture reading. To remove this dif- 
ficulty it was proposed that at the close of 
the reading, which, by the way, is usually the 
mother’s special part in the service, each in 
turn, beginning with the youngest, should 
put into words at least one lesson learned 
from that evening’s passage. The interest 
of all was by this plan at once arrested and 
from that day our family prayers have had 
a new interest. The children vie with one 
another in noting, remembering and putting 
into their own original language the special 
lessons that appeal to them. The other 
evening, for example, we had the passage 
in St. Luke’s gospel about the woman and 
the lost piece of silver, and also the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. After the reading lit- 
tle Helen said she had learned that when 
she was out to play and lost anything she 
must stop playing right off and hunt around 
until she found it. Gladys added that even 
if we were at work we ought to leave our 
work and look everywhere till we had found 
that which was lost. Cleave said that if we 
got a lot of money from our father or any- 
body we mustn’t go off and spend it for 
rum and tobacco and such things, and Her- 
bert completed the idea by suggesting that 
we could find right uses for our money in 
helping other people and doing good. A 
few words from mother and father enforced 
these lessons and pointed out the bearings 
of the parable and story in other directions. 

Sometimes the comments of the children 
are exceedingly quaint and original. They 
show the older ones how much more the 
little members of the family circle take in 
than they are usually given credit for, and 
the glimpses into the beautiful realm of 
child nature are sweet and inspiring. As 
for the children, habits of attention, obser- 
vation, translation of ideas and expression 
are thus cultivated, and surely spiritual as 
well as intellectual nourishment is garnered. 
After each has repeated from memory a 
verse of Scripture all kneel in prayer, join- 
ing in the Lord’s Prayer at the close. We 
would far rather drop out the chief meal of 
the day than omit our family worship. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


Through the long day the peasant woman went 
Gleaning the stalks the workers left behind 
In the wide field—and yet, when day was spent, 
But scarce an armful had she then to bind. 


Two sheaves she made thereof—one smal) and fair. 
And as she passed the shrine along the road 
She left the tiny sheaf of gleanings there 
In thankfulness, though light indeed her load. 
—Flavel Scott Mines, in Harper's Bazar. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER'S 
RETURN. 
A STORY FOR THANKSGIVING, 

The soldier had enlisted in that most ad- 
venturous and perilous branch of his coun- 
try’s service, privateering. He had left his 
home and family in the old town of Dur- 
bam, Ct., not long before the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. He had 
early experience of the varied fortunes of 
war, his vessel capturing at least one prize 
before it was in turn captured by a British 
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man-of-war and taken to England. Instead 
of being confined in the prison at Ports- 
mouth, as so many of his countrymen were, 
he, with perhaps others of the crew, was 
sent back some distance in the country, and 
boarded at an expense to the British Gov- 
ernment of one shilling per week. 

From this frugal style of living he was 
not released until the final treaty of peace, 
which was chiefly negotiated by the pa- 
tience and skill of our wise ambassador, 
Benjamin Franklin. Family tradition at- 
tributes to Dr. Franklin seme special in- 
terest and effort in behalf of these prisoners 
in the obscure country district. It was 
now the autumn of 1783. A long passage 
in a sailing vessel followed, without the 
luxurious appointments of a modern steam- 
ship, but with the happy realization that 
the long war for independence was over, 
that the American colonies had triumphed, 
and that he was going home! But would 
he find a home? Who would be there to 
greet him? He had heard nothing from 
them during the two years of his absence, 
nor had he been able to send any word to 
them. 

Landing at New York he stopped only 
long enough to obtain the prize money due 
him, and then pushed on afoot towards his 
Connecticut home. It was considerably 
over one hundred miles; he had no bicycle, 
and the old-time roads in late November 
were not very favorable to rapid pedestri- 
anism. But heart within and home ahead, 
he trudged on, although not without anx- 
ious misgivings. He reached the toll-gate 
in ancient Durham at nightfall. He ven- 
tured to ask the keeper if he knew whether 
a Mrs, W—— livedin Durham now. ‘ Yes,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘the widow W——, and a 
hard time of it she has too, with her family 
of small children. They can’t help her 
much, for they are all girls except the 
baby.’’ That was good news—he did not 
know until now that he had a son, for the 
child was born after his sailing away on 
the privateer. 

Pressing on with lighter heart and foot 
he reached his home, and found his daugh- 
ters out of doors trying to gather in the 
poultry from the sleety storm which had 
begun. He helped them to accomplish 
their task, and they in turn invited the kind 
stranger to go in and warm himself, telling 
their mother of his help. He was astranger 
to the mother also! His hair and beard 
were long, his face was browned, a sabre 
wound upon his face had materially changed 
his appearance. No word having been re- 
ceived from him or about him, especially 
when other American prisoners had re- 
turned, he had been given up as dead. 

He warmed himself by the fireplace and 
entered into conversation with the woman 
of the home, asking whether she had always 
lived in Durham. No, she was born in 
Haddam, the next town. Did she ever 
know John Johnson of Haddam? Yes, he 
was her brother-in-law. Was she ever ac- 
quainted with Moses Parsons of Haddam? 
O yes, he was her father. He gave one 
more name and she replied quickly, ‘‘ Are 
you that man?’’ He was not, but he had 
known him well years ago. 

She would gladly ask this stranger, who 
was evidently from her native town, to stop 
for the night, but frankly told him that she 
had barely enough meal for herself and 
children, and she was cooking that for their 
supper. If he would go on tosuch a house, 
a mile and a half further, he would readily 
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find alodging. The stranger answered that 
he did not care for any food, that he was 
tired and did not wish to go out in the 
storm, and begged that he might be allowed 
to remain over night. 

When the ‘‘ hasty pudding ’’ was ready it 
was put on pewter plates and he was given 
one. Eating sparingly, he soon persuaded 
the little boy, nearly two years old, to sit in 
his lap, and asked him hisname. Thechild 
told it—‘*Stephen.’”’ The man said: ‘‘I had 
a brother by that name, and he gave mea 
pocket inkstand, which I have carried many 
years to remember him by. I will give it 
to you for your name,” and took from his 
pocket the well-worn inkstand and gave it 
to the little boy. The mother, who had 
stood eagerly listening to the stranger’s 
words, came up to him, lifted from his brow 
a lock of hair, discovering a scar, which she 
recognized—he was a stranger no longer! 

This touching story which might have 
graced a work of fiction is not fiction at all, 
but a truthful tradition, carefully preserved 
and lovingly repeated in an old and well- 
known Connecticut family. It has just 
been repeated to me by a venerable lady, 
who is little Stephen’s daughter and grand- 
daughter of the Revolutionary soldier. 
Whenever repeated it has always ended as 
told above—the rest was too saered to be 
putin words. But the heritage of patriot- 
ism from the privateersman prisoner has 
shown itself even to this day in earnest 
Christian lives, known by their works in 
the churches at home and in the missionary 
service abroad. MOCCASIN, 
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THE BONDAGE OF DRESS. 


The question of “deliverance from the 
bondage of dress,’ discussed in The Congre- 
gationalist of Oct. 29, is one that must often 
confront the earnest, serious-minded woman. 
Most of us desire to devote our time and 
mind to some special work. One is burning 
with zeal for benevolent and charitable causes, 
another loves art or literature with absorbing 
intensity, while still another bounds her de- 
sires by the home. She would have leisure 
to apply herself in various directions—to cur- 
rent events, music, social observances—in 
order to be a true helper in the home, fitted 
to enter intelligently into the interests of hus- 
band, son, daughter, and thus render tempta- 
tion from without powerless to work harm. 
How can she do this while under bondage to 
dress, not free to dress neatly, becomirgly, 
elegantly, according to her own sense of what 
these words imply, but bound by the dictates 
of fashion’? 

But is not the remedy in our own hands? 
Now and then a brave sou! dares be independ- 
ent, and receives the tacit, if unexpressed, 
respect of ber less emancipated sisters. I 
think here of a lady from an old family in one 
of our large cities, whose standing did not de- 
pend upon her personal appearance. Passing 
one day in her walks a poor old woman sit- 
ting bonnetless by the sidewalk, grinding her 
hurdy-gurdy, she was moved with pity. Ono 
reaching home she sent her servant to the 
woman with the bonnet she had just removed 
from her own head. A few days later, pass- 
ing the same spot, she saw the old woman sit- 
ting bonnetless as before, in the drizzling 
rain. Curiosity prompted the lady to inquire 
why the bonnet was not worn, when she re- 
ceived this reply: ‘‘Do you think I would 
wear that old-fashioned thing?’’ Which of 
these women, I ask, was in bondage to fash- 
ion, and with whici would we be classed ? 

The late Maria Mitchell was an instance of 
independence in this matter, and she so in- 
Hiuenced the pupils under her charge at Vas- 
sar that they gloried in it. They were prond 
of their Miss Mitchell appearing in her plain 
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gray dress at gatherings of fashionably dressed 
people, any of whom were glad of recognition 
by the distinguished teacher with whom dress 
took its proper place—in the background. A 
friend of Gail Hamilton’s told me years ago 
of her impatience at having to occupy her 
mind with what she should wear. ‘ Find me 
a dressmaker ’”’ she pleaded, ‘‘ who will know 
what I ought to have and will procure mate- 
rial and make my things forme. I don’t want 
to have to think anything about it.” 

We have not all such an assured position, 
from intellect or family descent, that we can 
afford to be unmindful of our personal appear- 
ance. But if one be innately a lady it will 
appear, whatever her garb. I recall my dear 
mother, who in order to give her daughters 
the advantages she desired for them must 
make many sacrifices. A young friend of 
mine, accustomed to some degree of wealth 
and luxury in her own home, was a frequent 
visitor in ours. She said to me one day: ‘I 
visit at a house, and I come back again after a 
year and find some one wearing the same 
dress as before, but nice in every way, and 
always a lady, and my love and respect for 
her grow mightily.”” No name was mentioned, 
but [ knew. I often think if we could realize 
the influence upon young girls of one who 
can afford to dress simply and yet always look 
the lady, we might be willing to remit, for 
their sakes, this constant striving after the 
latest fashion. 

The various organizations of intelligent 
women to be found at this day in all our 
cities and towns might exert a more direct 
influence in this particular. From them does 
come an impulse for good, in that their club 
work demands time which would formerly 
have been devoted to the pursuit of fashion 
or the requirements of society. But I believe 
most profoundly in individual conviction and 
individual effort. Let the mothers of the land, 
let the teachers in our schools and colleges 
for girls see to it that their example and pre- 
cept are what they should be, and the years 
to come will witness a higher standard among 
women. The change is coming. The very 
chafing of women under their bonds is the 
beginning of the end. Let each individual 
woman, by her own example and by her in- 
fluence over those in her charge, do what she 
may to hasten this end. 8. C. He 
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EARLY THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


The first recorded Thanksgiving was the 
Hebrew feast of the tabernacles. 

The first national English Thanksgiving 
was on Sept. 8, 1588, for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

There have been but two English Thanks- 
givings in this century. One was on Feb. 
27, 1872, for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales from illness; the other, June 21, 1887, 
for the Queen’s Jubilee. 

The New England Thanksgiving dates 
from 1633, when the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony set apart a day for thanksgiving. 

The first national Thanksgiving procla 
mations were by Congress during the Revo 
lutionary War. 

The first great American Thanksgiving 
Day was in 1784, for the declaration of 
peace. There was one more national thanks- 
giving in 1789, and no other till 1863, when 
President Lincoln iesued a national procla- 
mation for a day of thanksgiving. Since 
that time the President has issued an an- 
nual proclamation.—Journal of Education. 


ee 


At a meeting of locomotive engineers the 
following toast was offered: ‘To our motb- 
ere—the only faithful tenders who never mis- 
placed a switch.’’—Springfield Union. 


> 


He who is truthful, just, merciful, kindly, 
does his duty to his race and fulfills his great 
end in creation, no matter whether the rays 
of his life are not visibly beheld beyond the 
walls of his household, or whether they strike 
the ends of the earth.—Lord Lytton. 
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Closet and Altar 


Begin each day by tarrying before God 
and letting him touch you. Take time to 
meet God. 





Thanksgiving is good, but thanks-living 
is better.—Henry. 





I believe it! ‘Tis thou, God, that givest, ’tis 
I who receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is my power 
to believe ; 

All’s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover 
as prompt to my prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as 1 open these 


arms to the air. 
— Browning. 





Many favors which God giveth us ravel 
out for want of hemming, through our own 
unthankfulness; for, though prayer purchas- 
eth blessings, giving praise doth keep the 
quiet possession of them.—Thomas Fuller. 





Am I to thank God for everything? Am 
I to thank him for bereavement, for pain, 
for poverty, for toil? Must I lift up my 
hands over my dead and say: “ Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast taken away my 
friend’’? Isit pleasing to my Father that 
loss should be pleasant to me’? Is it good 
that I should be told to give thanks in 
everything? Be still, my soul, thou hast 
misread the message. It is not to give 
thanks for everything but to give thanks in 
everything. It is not to praise God for the 
night but to bless him that the night is not 
deeper. I have read of the Son of Man that 
he gave thanks over the symbol of his 
broken body. Not for the pain, but for the 
mitigation of pain, did the Son of Man give 
thanks—not that his body was broken, but 
that it was broken for me. In thine hour 
of sorrow give thanks like Jesus.— Matheson. 


Gather the barvest of our prayers 
The harvest of our gratitude 
For life, and all that makes it sweet, 
For health and strength, for air and food, 
And let the incense of this day— 
Set thus apart for joy and praise 
Burn in our loving hearts through all 
The year’s gift-crowned days. 
—Mary I), Brine. 








© God of love, we render thee hearty 
thanks for all thy mercies, but especially 
for thine unspeakable gift, Jesus Christ, 
thy Son, in whom all gifts and blessings 
ate included. Wie praise thee that thou 
dost keep mercy and trutb witb tby 
people from generation to generation. 
Bless our mingling togetber this Thanks= 
giving time. May our bome friendsbips 
become more and mote deep and tender. 
Wie make special prayer for the chil- 
dren. We thank thee for childbood and 
for all it means to bomes and to this 
world. Wile pray for the aged ones. Wn 
tbe evening of their lives may tbe ligbt 
of the knowledge of the glory of Godin 
the face of FZesus Christ illumine tbetr 
patbway. Wie bless thee today, O God, 
for the common faitb wbicb binds to=z 
getber thy great bousebold of believers 
tbrougbout tbe world. Quicken us all 
by thy Holy Spirit. We praise thee for 
our glorious beritage asanation. Pre= 
serve us from unbelief and all forms of 
untigbteousness. Wbat sball we ren= 
der unto thee, © Lord, for all the mere= 
cies wbicb bave crowned this pear? We 
will take tbe cup of thanksgiving and 
call upon thy bolp name and offer the 
sactifice of praise in the name of Jesus 
Cbrist our Saviour. Amen. 
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Tangles. 


[Kor the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


CHARADE. 


The blue nosed TOTAL cares not for duty 
Or discipline, over much ; 

A languid, passionate Southern beauty— 
You have surely heard of such. 


100. 


Though ONE may TWO him in some degree, 
With the best of education 

He and his record, I fear, will be 
To ONE but a poor relation. 


He sits at ease in his circus pen, 
Hunched up like a ’cycle scorcher, 

And sees a sergeant putting bis men 
Through evolutional torture. 


He flattens his nose against the glass 
With a look of contemptuous wonder 
At that cold squad on the frosty grass 
That the blue-nosed ONE TWOS yonder. 
NM. @. B 


101. POETICAL ALGEBRA. 


Here is a pretty little geometrical “ tangle’ 
which I like to give to bright boys and girls. 
I tell them that this is one of the problems of 
Longfellow’s Poetical Algebra. (See Kava- 
nagh, fourth chapter.) 

In a certain lake the bud of a water lily was 
observed one foot above the water, and when 
moved by a gentle breeze it sank in the water 
at the distance of two feet. What was the 
depth of the water’? G. S. NEwcoms. 


ANAGRAM. 


Sleeping calmly at setting day, 
Smothered in curls on Mary’s breast, 
Here, finds wee Mabel, tired of play, 
IS REST. 


102. 


Frank, the wayward, the mother’s despair, 
Owns that Mary’s his friend, the best, 
Knows in her counsel and her care 
IS REST. 


Nell and Mary, gentle and kind, 
Each in the other’s love ia blest; 
Trusting and faithful, bere they find 


IS REST. 
HARRY. 


THE POWER OF A LETTER. 


1. What letter changes a man into a woman? 


103, 





2. What letter changes a boy intoa woman? 
3. What letter makes a wing a thought? 4. 
What letter transforms a cooking stove intu a 
beautiful fruit? 5. What letter makes a jug 
a drain? 6, What letter transforms a crime 
into aclergyman’? 7. What letter changes a 
mythological poet into the god of dreams? 
Jim JUMPER. 


DECAPITATION. 


In hour of deepest woe 
For heavenly comfort go; 
ALL for some TWO 
To guide thee through ; 
Help thou shalt surely know. 


104. 


THREE, answering to thy call, 
If humbly thou dost ALL, 
There shall be given 
A TWO from heaven, 
To light woe’s sable pall. 
BITTER SWEFT. 


105. FAMILY OF SONS. 
2. What 


1. What son do criminals dread? 
son often brings the suicide to the grave’? 3. 
What son is a crime? 4. What son helps 
make houses? 5. What son rebels against 
the government? 6. Whatson’s voice is loud? 
7. What son isa guard? 8. What son assists 
in understanding? 9. What son roams wild 
and free? 10. What son is musical? 

ETHYL. 
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106. RIDDLE. 


The half of a mule 

With the tail of a goat, 
And one-fourth of a fool 

Joined to the end of a mast, 
Will tell you the sign 

On the house I just passed. 


ANSWERS. 


95. Loire’s, oriels, lories, oilers, elisor. 

96. New York; Brooklyn; New York; New Ha- 
ven; Connecticut; Boston; Lowell; Massachusetts ; 
New Hampsbire; Vermont; Portland; Maine; Vir- 
ginia; President Washington; President Madison; 
President W. H. Harrison; President Taylor; New 
Jersay; people of New Jersey; New Yorkers; Pres- 
ident Cleveland ; Pennsylvania; Philadelphia; Pitts- 
burg; Alleghany City; people of Ohbio; President 
Grant; President Garfield; Cincinnati; North Car- 
olina; Tennesseeans; Tennessee; President Jack- 
son; Kentuckians; Kentucky; President Lincoln; 
Michigan; Detroit; people of Wisconsin; people of 
Kangas; Kansas; Texas; South Carolina; Mary- 
land; Baltimore; Alabama; California; Nevada; 
people of Florida; Florida; New Orleans; Louisi- 
ana; [llinoisans; Illinois; people of Indiana; peo- 
ple of Missouri; Missouri; Mississippi; Mississip- 
pians; Oregon; Minnesota; people of Minnesota; 
people of Iowa; Georgia; Atlanta; Geergians; city 
of Washington. 

97. Mark, mar. 

98. 1, Blessing. 
ing. 5. Dressing. 


2. Missing, 3. Kissing. 4. Boss- 
6. Compassing. 7. Addressing. 
8. Dosing. 9. Expressing. 10. Embarrassing. 11. 
Confessing. 12. Distressing. 13. Increasing. 14. 
Progressing. 15, Teasing. 16. Professing. 17. Tres- 
passing. 18. Amassing. 19. Pleasing. 20. Harass- 
ing. 

99. The astral regions. 

Recent solvers are: Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 92, 93, 94; M. Elliott, Newburyport, Mass., 91, 
92; Fauny C. Hatch, Marshfield, Mass., 91, 92, 93, 94; 
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Daniel S.C. Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.,86;8.M.J., 
Brookline, Mass., 91, 92. 

A. 8. B., Kingston, Mass., points out that the au- 
thor’s answer to No. 86-2 must be slightly incorrect, 
as on dividing the twelve hours at that point two- 
thirds of the first part exceeds four-fifths of the 
last part by six and two-thirds hundredths of a 
second, 

Several contributions from readers are filed for 


future use. 


THREE REASONS. 


I once met a thoughtful scholar who 
told me that for years he had read every 
book he could which assailed the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and he said he should have 
become an infidel but for three things: 
‘First, [amaman. Iam going somewhere. 
Tonight I am a day nearer the grave than I 
was last night. I have read all such books 
can tell me, They shed not one solitary 
ray of hope or light upon the darkness. 
They shall not take away the only guide 
and leave me stone blind. Second, I had a 
mother. I saw her go down into the dark 
valley where I am going, and she leaned 
upon an unseen arm as calmly as a child 
goes to sleep on the breast of its mother. I 
koow that was not a dream. Third, I have 
three motherless daughters (and he said it 
with tears in his eyes). They have no pro- 
tector but myself. I would rather kill 
them than leave them in this sinful world if 
you blot out from it all the teachings of the 
gospel.””"— Bishop Whipple. 

ein pelle tance 

The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 

Provided it could be; but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 


Up to our means. 
—Browning. 








PURITY 


STRENGTH 
PERFECTION 





It does the work just right every time. 
That’s why all the leading teachers of 
cookery use and recommend it. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


THREE cheers 
for the old flag— 
and three times 
three, if you feel 
specially patriotic! 

VERMONT. 


In these times of 
flag-raisings there 
¥ has been a question 
as to just how the 
stars and stripes should hang. Will you 
kindly give in the Conversation Corner any 
information on the subject? Also, when isa 
flag at half mast? HELEN P. 


Vermont has always been so grandly loyal 
to the nation and its ensign that all her 
sons and daughters assuredly ought to 
know ‘how the stars and stripes should 
hang!’’ Perhaps I do not understand the 
point of the question. Of course, the 
‘‘union’’—that is, the corner containing 
the stars—should be uppermost; to hoist 
the flag with the “‘ union down”? is either a 
stupid blunder or else a sign of special dis- 
tress. In putting up a flag be careful and 
hoist so that the halyard fastened to the top 
of the flag goes up first. The flag is hoisted 
‘‘at half mast’’—i. e., half way to the top 
of the mast or flag pole—as a sign of the 
death of some one on board of a vessel ap- 
proaching port, or of some prominent citizen 
or public officer on shore. Sometimes it is 
thus placed as a sign of distress on board 
the ship which carries it. 

... 1 wrote the above yesterday—elec- 
tion day—and stopped to hear the news, 
coming all night long, from our forty-five 
States, news which makes me ‘feel spe- 
cially patriotic,” so that at early morning I 
went ‘‘aloft’’ and answered again Helen’s 
‘‘question as to just how my stars and 
stripes should hang’’! I speak of this 
freely, because I have no doubt that the 
great majority of you feel the same way 
and, long before you will read this, have 
had your part in cheering for the ‘ old 
flag.”’ It has not been a contest of parties, 
as usual, but one of principles. Hundreds 
of thousands of Democratic voters, includ- 
ing the President and his Cabinet, have 
united with the Republicans—and Confed- 
erate soldiers with Union veterans—in de- 
ciding that the nation shall have honest 
money, and not cheat its own people or 
other nations; that the great reform in 
‘civil service”? shall go forward and not 
backward; that the judges of our nation 
shall not be made or unmade by politics; 
and that the President shall have power to 
subdue riot and anarchy anywhere in the 
land, 

All that political orators have promised 
may not be fulfilled, but these four things 
belong to right and justice and honesty in 
our Government, Without them our Gov- 
ernment would certainly be in danger. I 
think we young people should remember 
this lesson of the election, too, when in the 
future it is questioned whether such great 
questions, on which depend the prosperity 
and safety of the nation, ought to be de- 
cided by the votes of millions of people, 
scattered over the continent, many of them 
ignorant or vicious or prejudiced. When 
the occasion comes—as in 1860 and 1896— 
the good sense and conscience of all the 
people will be aroused, and they will settle 
the question rightly. Yes, the republican 
or democratic form of government is better 
than a monarchy, about which something 





was said in last week’s Corner Scrap-book. 
But the people of a republic must know 
something, must think for themselves, must 
be honest—that is why the Corner takes the 
liberty to talk about these things so much. 
And now, having settled the national prob- 
lem, let us see what the children have to 
say. 
NorFOLK, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think that the reason 
why the French presidents resign is because 
they are not wholly protected from anarchists ; 
at least, that is why M. Casimir resigned the 
office. French presidents are elected for seven 
years. I am a Cornerer. CLaupE K. 


Yes, I know you are, and I ought to have 
printed your word about the French presi- 
dents before (see Corner, June 18), but it 
comes in nicely this week. Would it be 
better if our presidents were elected for 
seven years, rather than four? I am sorry 
that the ‘‘ biennial amendment’’ failed to 
be confirmed by the people of Massachu- 
setts this election, for it seemed to promise 
an improvement, in the way of having State 
officers and legislators continue in office two 
years, and so be better fitted to perform 
their duties. By the time it comes up 
again, you will—some of you—be able to 
vote on it! 

KEEVILLE, MINN. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: May I ask a ? of 
your Cornerers? I enjoy reading the letters 
and have found much information in that 
way, so now I want to ask those geographi- 
cally inclined if they can tell me where Mt. 
Kilhorn is. It is one of a series of questions 
in an elementary geography, but I have been 


unable to find its location, either by research 
or inquiry. MaAupe T. 


If any of you know where Mt. Kilhorn is, 


raise your hands! 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I want to tell you how 
much I enjoy reading the letters that the boys 
and girls write to the Conversation Corner. 
My sister and I have been interested in col- 
lecting different kinds of worms, and watcb- 
ing them turn into chrysalids or spin a cocoon 
in which to spend the winter. I found a black 
and yellow worm feeding on the milkweed 
leaves, which turned into a very beautiful 
light green chrysalis with golden buttons on 
it. In a few more days we expect to see the 
butterfly. I have earned nearly enough for 
my missionary dollar this year. Hexen C. 


That must be a very interesting study. 
Since mentioning a few weeks ago books on 
insects, I have heard warmly recommended 
a larger one, with full descriptions and fine 
illustrations and plates. If you wish to 
pursue the study scientifically, inquire for 
Hyatt’s Insecta (Heath & Co., Boston: price, 
$1.25.) 

Hyper Park, Mass. 

Dear Sir: The “baby blue eyes,’ spoken 
of in the Conversation Corner lately [Sept. 24, 
Oct. 22], is Nemophila insignis. If you could 
see them covering some of the California hill- 
sides in early spring, you would almost think 
a piece of the blue sky was spread out before 
you. There is another variety, Nemophila 
maculata, which is quite common in many 
parts of California. [t has somewhat larger 
flowers than the other: they are white, with 
a dark purple spot at the outer edge of each 
petal. The seeds of both of these are sold by 
florists, but they thrive best where Mother 
Nature planted them. B. H. L. 

I have a in natural history. Bicycling 
the other day with an observant boy through 
the woods, we heard at a distance, for a 
considerable time, sounds like those of a 
hammer. But there was no house in the 
direction from which the sounds came, nor 
do I think any Massachusetts mechanic 
would pound soslowly! The boy thought 
it might be a bird, and suggested a query 


in the Corner. Mn Y = 


OORNER 8SORAP-BOOK. 


The Long-Lived Queen. One advantage of a 
monarch’s reign—especially if prolonged like 
that of Queen Victoria, referred to in this col- 
umn last week—muast be the thorough knowl- 
edge of other rulers and the public affairs of 
other nations. In 1844 Nicholas I., Autocrat 
of all the Russias, visited Victoria. She wrote 
this about him in her diary: ‘ He gives Albert 
and myself the impression of a man who is 
not happy....I think his immense power 
weighs heavily on his head.” He reigned 
thirty years and died in the midst of the 
Crimean War. Alexander II., his son, reigned 
twenty-five years; Alexander III. thirteen 
years until 1894. Now Nicholas II., the reign- 
ing czar, great-grandson of the royal guest 
of 1844, comes to England and finds Victo- 
ria still on the throne. (You remember that 
the Czar’s Czarina is Queen Victoria’s grand- 
daughter.) Query: Is this better than our sys- 
tem of changing rulers once in four years? 


Another Granddaughter of the Queen of Eng- 
land I have just read about. She was Maud 
Wales—so to speak—and is now the wife of 
Prince Charles of Denmark. Like many 
other sensible persons, not of royal blood, she 
uses a bicycle. She warns pedestrians out of 
her way with six little bells, alternately gold 
and silver, which are attached to a band of 
white leather studded with turquoise gems. 
I wish the item had stated whether she rides 
a Columbia, a Warwick or a Crescent; also, 
whether, despite her gold and silver bells, she 
fell off a few times while learning to ride! 


The Little Queen Who Was Snowbalied. A 
lady sends me for your Scrap-book an amus- 
ing incident of Wilhelmina, the young Queen 
of Holland. It happened four years ago, 
when she was about twelve years old. Driv- 
ing with her mother they suddenly came 
upon two or three schoolboys, who were en- 
gaged in the amusing act of snowballing some 
little girls. Wilhelmina immediately jumped 
out and commanded her young subjects to 
stop. That they did not propose to do, and at 
once began to fire their missiles at the little 
Queen herself. She bravely stood her ground, 
filled her hands with snow and was about re- 
turning the charge when a royal officer ap- 
peared and asked the sportive boys if they 
knew that they were snowballing the Queen 
of Holland. They, of course, did not and in- 
stantly disappeared. Then the queenly girl 
laid down her handfuls of snow sadly, saying 
to her mother, ‘‘I do wish I could have 
thrown it at them!’’ What a pity she had 
not been allowed to do so—it would have 
done her good, and those boys would have 
exulted to their latest day that they had 
snowballed with the Queen! 


English Nurses for Royal Children. [ have 
just seen the interesting statement that nearly 
all the royal nurseries of Europe are in charge 
of English women. The present Emperor of 
Germany, 48 well as his brothers and sisters, 
were brought up by an English nurse. This 
was also the case with the young Queen of the 
Netherlands, the present King of Portugal, 
the young King of Spain, the crown prince of 
Sweden, the children of the King of Greece 
and the ‘‘Grand Duchess Olga,” the little 
daughter of the Emperor and Empress of Rus- 
sia, the nurse for the latter having been spe- 
cially selected by Queen Victoria. The rela- 
tionship of V. R. to some of the other families 
suggests that she had something to do with 
the other selections too. It certainly will not 
do any of the royal children any harm to be 
under the discipline and instruction of a good 
English woman for a time! It may be one 
way of bringing about the time which some 
anticipate, when the English speech and Eng- 
lish type of character shall control the world! 


kA. IN 
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Lesson FOR Nov. 29. 1 Kings 10: 1-10, 13. 
THE FAME OF SOLOMON. 


BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. 





Sheba was in southern Arabia, on the east 
of the Red Sea and about 1,500 miles from 
Jerusalem. Christ speaks of the Queen of 
Sheba as the Queen of the South, and of her 
country as the end of the earth. Nothing 
more than this is known of her, though the 
Arabs have named her Balkis and have many 
legends of her beauty, wealth and wisdom. 
But her visit to Jerusalem is described sim- 
ply to emphasize the greatness of God’s chosen 
people and to illustrate the fulfillment of his 
promise to make them a mighty nation. That 
greatness culminated in Solomon. This in- 
cident suggests to us: 

1. How Solomon’s fame was made. It must 
have been great, since the queen of a land se 
distant as Sheba was constantly hearing about 
it. It must be remembered that there were 
then no newspapers, steam or regular lines of 
travel to spread news. It had taken centuries 
to make Solomon’s fame. The work of Abra- 
ham and Moses, of Samuel and David, had 
entered into it, and that of countless unnamed 
Israelites. Every honorable man is more in- 
debted to others than to himself for his good 
name. The unknown teachers of Shakespeare 
and Milton, of Washington and Lincoln, may 
have done greater service to mankind than 
their illustrious pupils. 

Solomon’s fame was ‘‘ concerning the name 
of Jehovah.’’ Those who told of his wisdom 
said he had received it from his God. It had 
been promised him in secret, but he must 
have acknowledged it openly or the news of 
it could not have spread so far. They who 
use wisdom wisely confess that God is its 
source. That wins the confidence of the 
good. ‘‘Them that honor me I will honor.” 

Solomon’s fame was for a purpose beyond 
himself. He stood before the world for a na- 
tion through which God was to bless man- 
kind. His fame prepared the nations for the 
coming of him who is perfect wisdom. Every 
honorable reputation reaches farther in bless- 
ing than he who has it can know. It has a 
place in a divinely appointed plan to perfect 
the kingdom of God. 

2. How Solomon’s fame was tested. The 
queen’s idea of wisdom seems to have been 
the power to solve puzzles and to discover 
meanings hidden in enigmas. She came to 
Solomon in a manner which acknowledged 
his royal position; but she proposed to ac- 
knowledge his claim to wisdom, not by hear- 
say, but only after testing it. She sought not 
the king of Israel only, but him who gave 
wisdom to the king. Surely deeper questions 
were in her heart than the riddles she pro- 
pounded, and Solomon’s answers did more 
than to strengthen his fame. They confirmed 
the great fact that Jehovah gives wisdom. 
Every one who claims to have been enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit is on trial. Some 
questioner may at any time be looking be- 
yond the answer to see if it be really possible 
to get wisdom by asking it of him “ who giv- 
eth to all liberally and upbraideth not.” 

The tests the queen applied were not ques- 
tions only. She inspected the management 
of Solomon’s household, the conduct of his at- 
tendants and his habits of worship [v. 5]. If 
any one has really received wisdom from 
above it will appear in the ordering of his 
house, in his ways among men and in his en- 
tire life. The result of the test in this case 
was glorious. It left the queen breathless 
with amazement, moved by an awe which had 
seen not genius only, but divine inspiration. 

3. How Solomon’s fame was rewarded. The 
queen declared that his greatness surpassed 
his fame,*andjthat her admiration had been 
doubled by her investigations. Far more than 
that, it turned her thoughts to the God who 
had made him kingfand who, in doing it, had 
shown to the stranger his love to his chosen 
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people and his own character in appointing 
men to power that they may “do judgment 
and justice’”’ [v. 9]. The life of the good 
man reveals even to heathen the true charac- 
ter of God and his service in doing this is his 
royal crown. The queen acknowledged Solo- 
mon’s greatness by laying her royal treasures 
at his feet. She bestowed on him in lavish 
abundance money, jewels, spices, perfumes. 
And this was but one illustration of what 
Solomon’s fame brought him. Monarchs far 
and near delighted thus to honor him. 
Hiram’s navy brought him the treasures of 
distant lands. It is noteworthy that one 
chief use which the king made of what he re- 
ceived was to adorn the house of the Lord 
and furnish instruments of music to aid in 
public worship [v. 12]. 

This record illustrates the divine law, ‘‘ To 
him that hath shall be given.” Giving to God 
does not impoverish, it inspires trust. Divine 
wisdem received usually guides a man to 
worldly success. The life of moral healthful- 
ness gives the highest use of all his powers. 
It wins for him esteem and confidence. Good 
men rejoice in his prosperity. Boys and girls 
should be taught that those who are loyal to 
God and loving toward men, though they may 
be subjected to severe tests, may expect in 
this life to receive generous reward. Joseph 
was cast by envious brothers into a pit to die; 
and when he was rescued it was by selfish 
men who sold him into slavery. If he had 
been soured by the injustice which repeatedly 
fell on him, he would only have received the 
more abuse. But by making himself useful, 
even to unjust masters, he came to be valued. 
Then after years of patient service he lost all 
he had won by the cruel lust of one whom he 
sought honorably to serve. Still his heart 
did not fail him. 


His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure. 


In prison he set himself again to help men 
and he cheerfully continued it till he had won 
a royal place. Then he used that place to 
bless his brothers who had sought to kill him. 
Such wisdom could not be hid. Men hunt for 
those who have it as they hunt for gold and, 
finding them, prize them at last at their true 
worth. God’s jewels are not slighted, even in 
worldly markets. 

4. How Solomon’s fame was maintained. 
When the queen had by her gifts expressed 
her regard for him and for his God who had 
given him wisdom, he returned her regard as 
became a king. He gave her everything she 
asked for, and then added more from his royal 
bounty. She saw in him the God who had 
given him the wisdom she admired. He felt 
that his gifts must not be measured by her 
need, but must sustain her estimate of his 
character. So the service we render to others 
must be measured not by their necessity or 
their capacity to appreciate it, but by his char- 
acter from whom we have received what we 
have. “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
A poor woman with a sick daughter at home, 
one day, as she was passing a royal conserva- 
tory, looked longingly through the windows 
at luscious bunches of grapes hanging on the 
vines. A young lady within, seeing her, 
asked her why she gazed so hungrily at the 
grapes. She spoke tremblingly of her sick 
child, whose parched lips they would cool. 
Then the girl piled great bunches on her lap, 
till, almost breathless with astonishment, she 
managed to say: “I cannot take themall. I 
do not need so many.’”’ But the giver replied, 
‘‘T cannot afford to give you less, for [ama 
princess.””’ Those who are chosen kings and 
priests unto God will serve men according to 
their own royal natures. Like Solomon, 
when the receivers have had their desires sat- 
isfied, then of their royal bounty they will 
awaken and satisfy still nobler desires and so 
prove themselves true children of the King of 
kings. 





It is a necessity of the human mind to theo- 
rize about truth; it is a calamity to substitute 
theories for truth.—Jan Maclaren. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Decreased Contributions. We have scarcely 
ceased to exchange congratulations that the 
American Board by a supreme effort closed 
its financial year without a debt, yet we are 
confronted with the fact that already two 
months of the new year have passed and the 
treasury does not warrant the hoped-for ad- 
vance. On the contrary, it will be seen by 
the tables below that as compared with last 
year there has been a falling off in the item 
of regular donations as well as in the total 


receipts; 
October, 1895. October, 1896. 








Regular donations, $42,788.07 $41,273.17 
Donations for special objects, 1,307.03 3,163.05 
Legacies, 6,598. 2,096.74 
$50,693.14 $46,532.96 

2 mos. last yr. 2 mos. this yr. 

Regular donations, $52,587.75 $50,696.38 
Donations for special objects, 2,771.86 4,106.24 
Legacies, 8,793.55 3,035.08 
$364,153.16 $57,837.70 


The New Woman in China. <A remarkably 
hopeful portion of the annual report of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions relates to the 
eager interest in Christianity in the Foochow 
Mission. Such large additions have been 
made to the churches that at one or two of 
them men are stationed at the gate ef the 
overcrowded building, allowing only mem- 
bers, learners and their friends to enter. ‘Is 
this just the open door which we wish to offer 
to the unsaved Chinese?” is the pointed ques- 
tion asked. But to one who appreciates the 
position of women in China incidents which 
Miss Newton tells in regard to the develop- 
ment of some of the schoolgirls will appeal as 
a striking sign of the times. We read: ‘ One 
of the pupils of our boarding school, who had 
achieved distinction as the naughtiest girl in 
school, touched by the Holy Spirit, developed 
wonderful talent for soul winning, and in her 
lovely home among the hills began a quiet 
work till some were baptized; a little chapel 
was bought, and they asked her to be preacher 
as well as teacher. Another old pupil, whose 
loving tact as pastor’s wife had been as win- 
ning as her husband’s preaching and whose 
voice had had good training for public speak- 
ing in caring for an aged, deaf father-in-law, 
has emerged as the finest speaker in the 
woman’s annual meeting.” It is tu those 
trained in our boarding, women’s school and 
hospital that our missionaries must turn in 
this crisis when the need of efficient native 
helpers is great. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Just from Alaska. After an official tour of 
several months Dr. Sheldon Jackson has re- 
cently returned to Washington, bringing fresh 
news of the governmental work in Alaska. 
He reports the schools to be in good condition 
and pays a high tribute to the teachers who 
have left their homes in the States for that 
isolated country, so far removed from civiliza- 
tion that most of them receive but one mail a 
year. A new Government day school was to 
be opened this fall by a brave young Washing- 
ton girl, Miss Fulcomer, at Circle City, about 
1,400 miles in the interior of Alaska. The 
miners in the vicinity raised a fund and built 
the schoolhouse. Dr. Jackson brought home 
with him two native girls ten years old, who 
have been placed in the Indian school in 
Carlisle, Pa. The Government’s reindeer ex- 
periment is proving entirely satisfactory. 
The sudden influx of miners has created a de- 
mand for the deer for freighting purposes, and 
it looks as though these animals, originally 
imported to provide food for the starving 
natives, may prove an important factor in the 
opening up and development of the interior. 
Arrangements are being made for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent line of reindeer 
teams from the mining camps to the Yukon 
River boats. 

Dr. Barrows’s Indian Lectures. A London ex- 
change, The Christian Commonwealth, prints 
an interesting interview with Dr. J. H. 
Barrows of Chicago concerning his course 
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of lectures to be delivered in India the 
coming winter on Christianity and Its Fit- 
ness to Be the World Religion. He expects 
to land in Bombay, Dec. 14, go directly to 
Calcutta, lecturing first in that city while 
the Indian National Congress is in session. 
The succeeding three months will be spent 
in speaking in several of the leading Indian 
cities. He has been invited by missionary 
bodies to give his course of lectures in Madras, 
Bengal, Bombay, Lahore and Vellore. A grat- 
ifying feature of the new undertaking is the 
cordial welcome extended to Dr. Barrows, 
not only by Christian people, but by his Ori- 
ental friends of other faiths who were at the 
Parliament of Religions and by the bodies 
they represent. The titles of the six lectures 
making up the series are: The World-wide 
Aspects of Christianity, The World-wide Ef- 
fects of Christianity, The Christian Doctrine 
of God as the Basis of a Universal Religion, 
The Universal Book, The Universal Man and 
Saviour, The Historical Character of Chris- 
tianity as Confirming Its Claims to World- 
wide Authority. These lectures will of course 
be given in English to audiences of educated 
Hindus, who are thoroughly familiar with the 
language. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Do you as a 
representative of Christianity propose to make 
any concessions in order to gain Hindus?” 
Dr. Barrows replied: ‘If Hindus ever do ac- 
cept Christianity, and I believe they will, I 
have no doubt that they will accept historic 
Christianity, not in all its later developments, 
but in its primitive form. The main articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed constitute the sub- 
stance of faith. Hindu pantheism has a tre- 
mendous hold on the Oriental mind; the 
Hindu clings to his doctrine of God, and I 
know of nothing that can supplant it except 
the more glorious doctrine of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ his Son. The only conces- 
sions which Christianity is ever called upon 
to make are concessions to the truth. We 
must acknowledge that the Spirit of God has 
taught very important and essential truths to 
non-Christian minds, and one chief hope of 
the missionary and of the Christian lecturer 
is to show that Christianity fulfills all the 
higher aspirations and completes all the im- 
perfect revelations of the non-Christian world. 
I do not go to India to ask any Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan or Parsee to give up one 
single atom or iota of moral or spiritual truth 
which he now holds, but I ask him to can- 
didly consider the question whether the truth 
is not found in Christ in a completer and 
purer form, and whether it is not made radi- 
ant and authoritative by the divine person 
and supernatural work and the unspeakable 
love of Jesus Christ.” 


Slavery in a British Protectorate. The con- 
sular report of Mr. O’Sullivan, British ex- 
consul at Pemba, reveals some startling and 
surprising facts to those who have the im- 
pression that slavery in British possessions is 
a thing of the past. Not only does slavery 
exist with all its horrors on this island de- 
pendency of Zanzibar, but there is every rea- 
son to believe that in this part of the world 
the slave trade is still a flourishing institution. 
It is a pitiable picture which Mr. O’Sullivan 
draws of the present condition of the slave in 
Pemba. The Arab proprietors are inexor- 
ably stern and exacting taskmasters. The 
slave is a chattel, a beast of burden. He lives 
in what may by courtesy be called a hut. 
He is allowed to till a small portion of land 
for his own support on two days of the week. 
The remaining five he devotes to his master’s 
work except in harvest season, when the mis- 
erable drudge is compelled to work seven 
days for his master, receiving as a recompense 
a very small portion of the fruits of his labor. 
When he is worn out he is treated worse than 
a beast—deprived of his hut and land and dis- 
carded without mercy. Although slaves die 
like flies on the island there is always an 
abundant supply of them—sufficient evidence 
that not all the slave dhows are captured by 
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watchful British cruisers patrolling the Afri- 
can coast. There are, however, various agen- 
cies which are undermining this degrading 
traffic in the Dark Continent. The influence 
of the numerous missions in the Nyassa 
country is making the work of the Moslem 
slave-raider more difficult every day. More- 
over, the encouragement of legitimate trade 
by the German settlements and the British 
East Africa Company, the gradual extinction 
of the African elephant—for slaves have al- 
ways been the bearers of ivory—and the build- 
ing of railroads must eventually put a stop to 
the slave trade. In the meantime, however, 
something should be done for the wretched 
sufferers in Pemba, and the London Mail, to 
which we are indebted for our facts, advocates 
the annexation of the islands and the incor- 
poration of the sultanate of Zanzibar with the 
rest of the Queen’s dominions as the only 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 29-Dec. 5. How to Get Good out 
of Our Troubles. Psalm 27; 1-14. 

Our first thought when we get into trouble 
is apt to be how can we get out of it most 
easily. Such a desire is natural, and it is 
right for us to use every legitimate means to 
escape from our ills and woes. But it is more 
important when trouble comes to think of the 
possibility of evoking good from it. We have 
entered only a little way into the real mean- 
ing of life if we are looking continually for a 
door of escape out of our difficulties and are 
blind to the blessing wrapped up in them. 
It is cowardly to want to escape our life’s 
burdens, and it is a hero’s part to accept an 
inevitable fate and make it serve one’s highest 
interests. Little by little God teaches us that 
there may be better uses of trouble than to get 
rid of it altogether, to buy our way out of it, 
to change our environment, to turn our back 
altogether upon it. By and by one wakes up 
to the conviction that his sorrow or his sick- 
ness may not be intended by God to be :put 
away from him. It may become the richest 
blessing of his life. So the old legend of St. 
Christopher repeats itself, and many a man, 
chastened by discipline, discovers that the 
cross which he is perpetually bearing about 
with him is none other than the Christ him- 
self. This has been the experience of hun- 
dreds of God’s saints. 

Trouble yields blessing, also, when we put 
our own little difticulties over against the 
great burden and the woe of the world. Such 
a step almost always lightens our own trouble, 
while it is sure to deepen our sympathies and 
thus our natures. This is a weary, sin stricken 
world, despite all the forces at work for its 
redemption. We grow more human and more 
helpful to our kind when the burden which 
rests on us leads us to a deeper consideration 
of the trials which afflict humanity. It is 
thus that we enter into the fellowship of the 
world’s suffering and are thereby fitted to 
help save the world. 

Trouble fulfills its highest service to us 
when it brings us nearer God. It may be 
doubted whether the greatest intimacy with 
our Heavenly Father is possible without such 
affliction of our souls as makes us conscious 
of what God is and of what God wants to be 
to us. When our troubles bear us on to the 
central places of our Father’s love they cease 
to be troubles, and it seems possible to realize, 
even in this world of disappointment and dis- 
tress, Jesus’ injunction, ‘‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled.” 

SS —— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Nov. 22-28. Reasons for Thanksgiving. 

Isa. 63: 7-9; Ps. 105: 1-8. 

Personal, national; for God’s mercy, faithfulness, 
bounty. 





(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MONSIGNOR DE SALAMON'S MEMOIRS. 

Monsignor De Salamon was the Papal 
Internuncio at Paris from 1790 to 1801, dur- 
ing the Revolution. He left three graphic 
sketches of his experiences which remained 
unknown until discovered in 1891 by the 
Abbé Bridier, who since then has edited 
them and arranged them, with notes, docu- 
ments, etc., in a volume. The work has 
three divisions. One describes the author’s 
imprisonment at the Abbaye with a number 
of Catholic priests. Another tells of scenes 
in the Chambre des Vacations, a legal tri- 
bunal, of which he was a member, before 
which lawsuits were brought during the 
interval caused by the suppression of the 
parliaments. The third deals with events 
which occurred under the Directory, his ar- 
rest, trial and acquittal. 

The author appears to have been one of 
those clerical personages whose spiritual 
qualities are less conspicuous than their 
social and political interests and aspirations. 
He hardly can be said to have been devout. 
And the chief value of his records lies less 
in their revelations of ecclesiastical or spir- 
itual history than in their pictures of politi- 
cal changes and of other personal risks or 
calamities which befell him or others. It 
throws fresh light upon the spirit of the 
revolutionists, their reckless disregard of 
law and good sense and their cold: blooded 
brutality, and it is enlivened by anecdotes 
as well as written in a natural and vivacious 
style. 

It adds less to the stock of popular infor- 
mation about the Revolution than we ex- 
pected. But it is more entertaining and it 
affords inherent evidence of fidelity to the 
life of the time. The Abbé Bridier has 
edited it judiciously and it well deserves a 
place with the rapidly increasing literature 
of its subject. [Little, Brown& Co. $2.00.) 


RELIGIOUS, 


Histories of Congregational churches are 
becoming so common that they attract 
somewhat less attention than formerly. 
But there is none the Jess an increasing ap- 
preciation of their great and permanent 
value. The latest example of the sort to 
reach us is the History of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Marietta, Ohio, by Rev. 
C. E. Dickinson, D. D., the pastor, and with 
an introduction by ex-President Simpson, 
D.D., LL.D. It covers a century of 
church life. The church was the first Con- 
gregational church in Ohio and the third 
church of any sort. Its present pastor has 
had but five predecessors. The first was 
Rev. Daniel Story and his successors have 
been Rev. S. P. Robbins, Rev. L G. Bing- 
ham, Rev. Thomas Wickes, D.D., Rev. T. 
H. Hawkes, D.D., and Dr. Dickinson. Dr. 
Dickinson has shaped his material into a 
concise but well ordered and eminently 
readable narrative, which is accompanied 
by the usual tables, lists, etc., and is illus- 
trated freely, It is a volume creditable to 
all concerned, 

The 1Xth volume of The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers (Christian Literature Co. $4.00], 
edited by Prof. Allan Menzies, D, D., is an 
original supplement to the American edi- 
tion. It contains the gospel of Peter, the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and a number of other 
productions of the early fathers, some of 
which are recently discovered additions to 
early Christian literature. Two of the most 
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important commentaries of Origen, that on 
John, Books 1-10, and Matthew, Books 1, 2 
and 10-14, are included. Several scholars of 
repute have rendered aid to the editor, and 
the volume, which is issued in the same 
style as the series which it follows, is an 
appropriate addition thereto. 

The admirable papers which Rev. F. W. 
Tomkins, Jr., contributed to this journal 
during the last Lenten season, which were 
widely read and evidently exerted a large 
influence, have been gathered into a neat 
little volume, The Christian Life [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents]. They blend piety 
and practical good sense effectively, and 
are written in so clear, earnest and tender 
a manner that they are very impressive. 
We are sure that the welcome which they 
received when published separately will be 
extended afresh to them in the form of a 
volume.——Grace Abounding for the For- 
giveness of Sins [Bonnell, Silver & Co. 
$1.00], by Rev. G. F. Pentecost, D. D., con- 
tains five sermons originally preached in 
the Marylebone Presbyterian Church in 
London and repeated in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York in the 
course of last summer. They expand 
the subject of divine forgiveness in the 
preacher’s practical and pungent fashion. 
And in spite of some extravagant state. 
ments, such as that ‘‘the damned in hell 
are forgiven sinners,’’ although damned be- 
cause unwilling to accept God’s forgive- 
ness, the discourses are likely to do good. 

One of the best books of advice for young 
men, best alike in being one of the short- 
est and most judicious as well as most 
suggestive and earnest, is the Paths of 
Duty [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents], by 
Dean Farrar. The book is delightful read- 
ing, apart from its aim and intensity of 
purpose, and helpfully impressive, apart 
from its style. Substance and form com- 
bine to render it conspicuous among books 
of its sort.——Jobn Keble’s famous The 
Christian Year [J. B. Lippincott Co, $1.50] 
is a pretty volume, with red letter headings 
and a few illustrative designs. It is one of 
the standard works which the Christian 
public demands from year to year with 
ever increasing earnestness.——D., L. Pier- 
son has selected and Mary A. Lathbury has 
illustrated The Northfield Year Book [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.25], in which practi- 
cal and spiritual utterances by a large num- 
ber of eminent Christian men have been 
brought together, and the book is full of 
the atmosphere of the gospel, which Mr. 
Moody himself so well illustrates and so 
earnestly commends. 

The International Sunday school lessons 
for 1897 are in the Acts and Epistles. First 
among the helps to the study of these les- 
sons is Peloubet’s Select Notes [W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.25]. This twenty-third 
volume gives us a chronology of the Acts, 
an excellent list of histories, commentaries 
and biographical writings on the subject, 
together with the discriminating selections 
from many authors which have made Dr. 
Peloubet’s previous volumes so popular. 
On the whole, we prefer this to any other 
single work on the Sunday school lessons. 
—lIllustrative Notes [Eaton & Mains. 
$1.25] is another volume prepared with the 
same general plan as the one above de- 
scribed. Its authors are Dr. J. L. Hurlbut 
and Rev. R. R. Doherty. It contains not 
only exegetical comments and homiletical 
suggestions, but abundant illustrative se- 
lections from many authors.——The Peo- 
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ple’s Commentary on the Acts [American 
Sunday School Union. $1.25], by Edwin 
W. Rice, D. D., follows previous volumes 
on the four gospels by the same author. 
He has availed himself of the latest re- 
searches and studies, which shed new light 
on the history of the apostolic church, and 
at the same time he maintains the conserva- 
tive position concerning the authorship, 
authenticity and unity of the book of Acts. 
Dr, Rice has well combined the older method 
of explaining the book verse by verse with 
the discussion of topics and the treatment 
of the book as a history. All the three vol- 
umes above mentioned are generously illus- 
trated with reproductions of photographs 
aud sketches and with excellent maps. 
POETRY, 

Judith and Holofernes [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25] is by Mr. T. B. Aldrich and 
it is a careful and thoughtful piece of work, 
which, nevertheless, does not lack at all the 
evidence of spontaneity and enthusiasm on 
the part of the author. Its distinguishing 
characteristic, as compared with other ver- 
sions of the story which is its subject, is 
the portrayal of the heroine less as an em- 
bodiment of stern national pride and more 
as a warm-hearted and deeply feeling woman. 
A portion of the poem is drawn from an 
earlier poem by the author. It is a good 
example of his more serious work. 

The contents of Ballads of New Jersey in 
the Revolution [Jerseyman Print. $1.50], 
by Charles D. Platt, are well suggested by 
the title. The author has described the 
various scenes and events in Revolutionary 
history connected with the soil of New Jer- 
sey in a variety of metrical forms, and with 
general success in catching the motive and 
spirit of the ballad. It is poetry which will 
appeal to the popular ear successfully, and 
its historical instructiveness is a conspicu- 
ous feature. A few illustrations are fur- 
nished and some notes and historical tables. 
It is a collection of poems which ought to 
aid young people to become agreeably fa- 
miliar with the history of the Revolution 
in New Jersey. 

Another book of historical poetry is The 
March to the Sea [Arena Publishing Co. 
$1.25], by Maj. S. H. M. Byers. It is fairly 
good poetry, so far as concerns form, and 
much more than this in the spirit and sus- 
tained energy which characterize it. In 
the future the famous march to the sea is 
likely to be ranked more highly as a feature 
of the great conflict than it is even now, and 
so picturesque an account of it as this will 
never fail to find readers, 

A Quiet Road [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00], by Lizette W. Reese, is a collection 
of verse the spirit of which attracts and 
almost fascinates the reader. But the form 
is not always as nearly perfect as the spirit. 
All the poems are short, and they all are 
suggestive. Unusual descriptive power is 
apparent. They bear re-reading and setone 
to thinking, and many of them are fragrant 
with the scent of the woods, the fields and 
the streams. They deserve a high place 
among modern publications of their kind. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have issued a 
new edition of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khaydm 
and the Salémdn and Absdl of Jami [$1.00], 
ably prepared by Mr. N. H. Dole. It is 
Edward Fitzgerald’s rendering, and the 
volume also contains a biographical sketch 
of Fitzgerald, Tennyson’s epilogue to him, 
Fitzgerald’s own account of Omar and 
several other important features. This is 
said to be the only extant edition in 
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which Jdmi’s allegory is contained in Fitz- 
gerald’s translation. The Rubdiydt never 
will be a popular poem, but the admiration 
which many of the best judges express for 
it secures it a permanent place in literature, 
and this edition, rendered additionally at- 
tractive by the addition of Jimi’s allegory, 
will undoubtedly meet a real demand. It 
has been issued in a very tasteful form, and 
a portrait of Fitzgerald forms the frontis- 
piece, 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. also have is- 
sued a very choice, select edition in two 
volumes of the poems of Robert Browning 
[$3.00]. The selection was made by Brown- 
ing himself. The edition is from the au- 
thor’s revised text of 1889, and additions 
from his later works are included. It 
has been edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, and has biographical and 
critical notes and introduction. It would 
be difficult to prepare a more satisfactory 
edition for the great public to which Brown- 
ing makes a permanent appeal. 

The seventh volume of William Knight’s 
edition of the Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth [Macmillan Co, $1.50] is out, 
and its features, of course, are similar to 
those of the earlier volumes. It includes 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets and many miscel- 
laneous poems,——Through Love to Light 
[Joseph Knight Co. $1.25] is a collection 
of ‘songs of good courage,” by J. H. and 
Annie H, Chadwick. They have gleaned 
skillfully from a wide range of sources, and 
the book alike in substance, spirit and ap- 
pearance will be a helpful visitor in many 
families. Venusand Adonisand The Rape 
of Lucrece [Macmillan Co, Each 45 cents] 
are two more issues in the delightful little 
series known as the Temple Shakespeare, 
which we often have described before. 

STORIES, 

(uo Vadis [Little, Brown & Co. $2.00], 
by Henry Sienkiewicz, translated by Jere- 
miah Curtin, a narrative of the time of 
Nero, introduces the reader to a very differ- 
ent period from that with which the au- 
thor’s name has been identified hitherto. 
But he reveals himself a master in author- 
ship as truly in describing ancient Rome as 
in picturing the struggles of Poland. The 
strangely confused and contrasted types of 
life in Rome at the time considered are rep- 
resented with a minute and even thrilling 
fidelity not often equaled. The reckless 
luxury and extravagance of the nobles, the 
desperate poverty of the lower classes, the 
paganism of everybody except the Chris- 
tians, and their consecration, even in the 
face of terrible persecutions, and especially 
their final sufferings before the tyrant Nero 
lost his throne and his life—all these are set 
forth with the skill of a master who also 
possesses as profound a human sympathy 
as if he had been an actor in the scenes he 
describes. The author has devoted special 
attention to the character of Nero himself, 
and nowhere in literature has the gradual 
development of the debased emperor’s van- 
ity, superstition, sensuality and insatiable 
cruelty been more shrewdly portrayed. In 
fact, the evidences of moat thorough study 
are discernible on every page. The story is 
very long, but it is saturated with the atmos- 
phere of its period, and it offers a succes- 
sion of pictures which, in spite of the pain- 
fulness of some of them, are of great histor- 
ical importance. They also are striking 
testimonials to the genuineness and victori- 
ousness of the piety of the Roman Chris- 
tians, 
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Mr. Haggard has opened what for him is 
a somewhat new vein in The Wizard [Long- 
mans, Green & Co, $1.25], for he has de- 
scribed the wonderful experiences of a mis- 
sionary whose consecrated faith and self- 
sacrifice took him into interior Africa to a 
tribe believed to be unapproachable by mis- 
sionary effort. In his own striking style 
and making every use of his intimate knowl- 
edge of Africa and its people, and with 
something even of the sensationalism of his 
earlier books, Mr. Haggard has written a 
story which is a beautiful tribute to the 
fidelity and simple faith of the missionary 
and to the success of his policy, or lack of 
policy, in the most adverse circumstances. 
The book is of much interest, and, in spite 
of some gory pages, its general tone is ele- 
vated, and it even might be put into Sun- 
day school libraries. 

A Knight of the Nets [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25], by Mrs. Amelia E, Barr, makes the 
reader acquainted with life among the fish- 
ing people along the Scotch coast, and 
brings out clearly their strong points and 
their weaknesses. Their native dignity and 
manliness are shown attractively and the 
principal criticism which the reader finds 
himself compelled to make is that such fiend- 
ish cruelty as that which the mother-in-law 
shows to her son’s wife is almost inconceiv- 
able. In dealing with the higher classes 
the book is less successful than in picturing 
the fisher folk, but it is a strong and a 
noble book throughout. 

Limitations [Harper & Bros. $1.25] is by 
E. F. Benson, son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The author's purpose seems 
to be to indicate the familiar truth that our 
mental, spiritual or social limitations fre- 
quently prevent us from becoming what we 
have hoped to be. Iltcontains bright scenes 
and many fresh and striking passages, but 
on the whole is somewhat depressing and 
tends toward pessimism rather than opti- 
mism. Its last half subtracts from the in- 
terest of the first half, but perhaps that is 
true of many human lives. The author has 
literary ingenuity certainly, and the story 
is far superior to his first novel, but, al- 
though entertaining, it is not a book which 
suggests the highest ideal as animating 
him, 

The Metropolitans [Century Co. $1.25], 
by Jeanie Drake, is a New York society 
story for the most part, in which some un- 
conventional features supply fresh interest, 
and which is spiritedly written throughout, 
and is entertaining in spite of a certain 
superficial tone which pervades much of it. 
Some of the minor characters are more 
forceful than their principals, and the out- 
come of the story will be thought inartis- 
tic by many. But the book will be popular 
for its vivacity of both substance and 
style. 

Captain Charles King’s latest story, A 
Tame Surrender [J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 
cents], deals with the Chicago riot. Itisa 
vivid picture of that famous episode and a 
pleasant love story blends with the histori- 
cal narrative. It is a volume of the Lotos 
Library, and in size and form it is espe- 
cially well adapted for reading during 
travel. 

For Freedom's Sake [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25], by Arthur Paterson, is a historical 
novel describing towns and people in the 
Kansas of 1856. The author’s admiration 
for John Brown must have been one of the 
moving impulses impelling him to write the 
book, and it puts the picturesque and heroic 
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old leader conspicuously before the reader 
It appears to give a very faithful picture of 
the turbulent conditions of things at that 
time and it describes the progress of events 
until quiet reigned in Kansas and the hero 
and heroine had attained peace after peril. 
—Captain Shannon [Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$1.25], by Coulson Kernahan, is a detective 
story in which a self-appointed detective 
runs down a dypvamiter in England, at last 
successfully. The interplay of shrewdness 
and plotting and their successful blinding 
and detecting of one another supply amus- 
ing reading, even if one find it easier to 
pass some features by without too critical an 
examination than to assure himself of their 
possibility.——-George Sand’s The Devil's 
Pool (Little, Brown & Co. $1.25], trans- 
lated by Jane M. Sedgwick and Ellery Sedg- 
wick, is out in a pretty edition. It is a 
simple and unpretending story of peasant 
life in France, and the author illustrates her 
pre-eminent ability by the skill with which 
she brings out the striking and touching 
beauties of common life and envelops it in 
the atmosphere of tenderness and interest. 
This is a pleasant rendering of an agreeable 
book. 

In The Fearsome Island [H. 8S. Stone & 
Co.], by Albert Kinross, an alleged narra- 
tive of a sea voyage of some four hundred 
years ago is put into modern English, the 
adventures of the narrator being many and 
fearful. The book is striking in its way, 
but by no means the equal of many other 
books of travel and adventure, North 
Cornwall is the scene of The Mist on the 
Moors [R. F. Fenno & Co, 75 cents], by 
Joseph Hocking. The author describes the 
abduction of a young lady and her rescue 
and restoration to her friends by a gallant 
young farmer, with whom she promptly 
and properly falls in love. This by no means 
thrilling outline is filled in with more or 
less in the way of descriptions of persons 
and scenery and examples of Cornish dia- 
lect. It is an agreeable little book, with- 
out being in any way notable.——Amy FE. 
Blanchard’s Betty of Wye [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25] takes one back to the Virginia 
of some time past, and is a study of life in 
that part of the South alike in country and 
in town. It also describes the development 
of character of the heroine, who is by no 
means free from faults, but who wins one’s 
regard as one goes on with her story. The 
book entertains to its very close, and does 
more than merely entertain. ——The Golden 
Fleece [J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 cents] is 
another story by Julian Hawthorne, It is 
a sketch of life, love and mystery in New 
Mexico or southern California, and the au- 
thor blends a sort of spiritualism with the 
other elements of his story in a daring but 
not very convincing or attractive manner, 

The Mystery of the Island [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25], by Henry Kingsley, is out 
in a new edition. It is a South American 
story, and decidedly improbable, yet not 
more so than many other stories of the sort. 
Without ranking among the best of its class 
it is readable and sometimes amusing. 

The late Robert Louis Stevenson’s book 
of Fables [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00], 
contains a score of little sketches in the 
fable form, which hardly can be said to 
represent him at his best. Probably they 
were not intended to be published without 
further labor on his part. Yet no friend of 
his need regret to see them before the pub- 
lic, and in their own peculiar manner they 
will help to keep his memory green. 
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JUVENILE, 

Mrs. C. D. Jamison, whose earlier stories 
have won a wide and well-deserved popu- 
larity, is the author of Seraph, the Little 
Violinist [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50]. Her 
little heroine has a remarkable talent for 
music, especially as produced by the violin, 
and the author’s remarkable power of fe- 
licitous and picturesque description of 
child life is here illustrated afresh with ex- 
ceptional success, It is a sweet little story 
which not only the children but their eld- 
ers will thoroughly enjoy.——A. new num- 
ber is out in The War of the Revolution 
series, by E. T. Tomlinson, It is Three 
Young Continentals [W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50], and is a sequel to his Three Colonial 
Boys. In the same animated and suffi- 
ciently scholarly manner it describes the 
course of events previous to the battle of 
Long Island and represents its three heroes 
as active in patriotic fashion, ard it is full 
of incident and instruction. It will enter- 
tain the boys while it also promotes intelli- 
gent patriotism. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn has taken this 
year a tin mine on the coast of Cornwall as 
the scene of his usual book for boys. It is 
called Beneath the Sea [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50]. It is in his customary bright 
and entertaining style and its lessons of 
self-reliant manliness are more likely to be 
remembered because they are suggested 
rather than taught directly. It is worthy 
of the author’s previous work. 

William Drysdale, the author of The Fast 
Mail [W. A. Wilde & Co. $150], has taken 
for his theme the history of a train boy, and 
his brisk and telling style makes the more 
interesting the facts of a somewhat pictur- 
esque young life. The story inculcates en- 
ergy, fidelity to duty and uprightness and 
the boys will like it. Around the Camp 
Fire [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50] is by 
Prof. C. G. D. Roberts. It is a hunting 
story and reports the stories which a com- 
pany of sportsmen narrated to each other 
evening by evening in camp during a canoe- 
ing trip in the New Brunswick wilderness. 
It is exciting and even sensational, but 
not unwholesome. Those who are familiar 
with the life of the woods will enjoy it es- 
pecially, but all the boys will relish it.—— 
The Oracle of Baal [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50], by J. P. Webster, is an imaginary 
story of exploration and conflict in Africa 
which if not prompted to some extent by 
the reading of Mr. Haggard’s stories fol- 
lows closely in the same line. It is more 
than ordinarily interesting and, although 
somewhat bloody, it is promotive of manli- 
ness. Among the current tales of travel 
and adventure it certainly deserves favor- 
able mention. 

Three Little Daughters of the Revolution 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents] is by 
Nora Perry, and contains three little 
sketches about young girls, their doings a 
hundred years and more ago. It is bright 
and amusing and its historical suggestions 
are useful. The Making of a Hero and 
Other Stories [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents], by Mrs. George A. Paull, contains 
half a dozen little sketches for boys which 
are short, vigorous and commendably sug- 
gestive of what the boys ought to be and to 
do.—To Tell the King the Sky Is Falling 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75], by Sheila 
E, Braine, is the somewhat fanciful title of 
small collection of fairy stories familiar to 
many, and gracefully retold and expanded 
and illustrated lavishly and aptly. It is in- 
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tended for the younger children and they 
will delight in it.——Little Men and Maids 
[F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25] contains stories 
and verses by Elizabeth S. Tucker with 
decorative page borders and with a number 
of full page color plates by Frances Brun- 
dage. It is a book which catches the eye 
and invites examination and which by the 
daintiness and artistic skill of its adorn- 
ment and by the simplicity and brightness 
of its text makes an effective appeal for 
popularity. 

Many of the best of the Household Stories 
of the Brothers Grimm [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
75 cents] have. been translated by Lucy 
Crane and illustrated by Walter Crane, and 
published in a small but handsomely 
printed book, which the children will en- 
joy reading. The translation is exception- 
ally good, and even the great popularity 
which the stories already possess will be 
increased as they are here read. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lcckhart’s famous Life of Sir Walter Scott 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $300] has been re- 
issued in a very substantial and handsome 
two volume edition, which is a reprodtc- 
tion—the first American—of the abridged 
edition of 1871. Although abridged, the 
edition is abundantly inclusive, and it places 
within American popular reach a work 
which has hitherto been far too largely 
confined in its circulation to the libraries 
of the more wealthy. 

In view of the recent death of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, the reissue of her writ- 
ings is very timely. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have brovght out in their 
beautiful Riverside edition her Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin [$1.50], with an introductory history 
and a key to the work, and also a volume 
of Household Papers and Stories [$1 50], 
each of which will find new readers and 
will be welcomed with widespread and un- 
abated interest. We believe it to be the 
fict that no writer of the century has been 
more widely read than Mrs. Stowe, and the 
book on which her fame chiefly has rested, 
and wh‘ch became known far more exten- 
sively than anything else from her pen, is, 
of course, her Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


NOTES. 

— The late Dr. Benson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had in press when he died a vol- 
ume on St. Cyprian which soon will be out. 

— Aconsiderable number of forged auto- 
graphs of Martin Luther recently have been 
put on the market in Germany, and the forger, 
who has shown some adroitness except in 
overdoing his game, has been arrested. 

— The London Academy is about to aban- 
don its ancient traditions by printing small 
cuts in its text. It has just changed owners 
and Mr. Lewis Hind, formerly editor of the 
Pali Mall Budget, is to become its editor. 

—— They tell large tales of the offers made 
to Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, for his 
forthcoming narrative of his trip. One pub- 
lisher is said to have offered him $50,000 out- 
right, another $30,000 in advance payment of 
future royalties! 

—— Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, a young 
colored man, has a volume of poems in press 
of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., called Lyrics of 
Lowly Life. He is the son of two former 
slaves and has been an elevator boy in Day- 
ton, O. He is said to possess a striking poeti- 
cal talent. 

—— The notice of Dr. E. H. Byington’s ex- 
cellent book, which Book News quotes from 
the Philadelphia Telegraph, contains many 
blunders for so short an utterance. Dr. By- 


ington must not be held responsible for them. 
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For example, instead of all coming frcm Hol.- 
land many Pilgrims came from England with- 
out having been in Holland at all, and all, or 
nearly all, came from England primarily. 
They did not refuse allegiance to the English 
king but loyally rendered it. Plymouth col- 
ony was not independent politically or com- 
mercially. The Puritans discarded the Eng- 
lish Church at once and set up Congregational 
churches. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. An autobiography 
anda memoir. pp. 590. $300. 

LEAVES FROM JULIANA HORATIO EWING’S '‘CaNa- 
DIAN Homes.” Gathered aud illustrated by Eliza- 
beth 8. Tucker. pp.145. $3.0! 

THE STAR SAPPHIRE, By Mabel Collins. pp. 311 
$1 50. 

THE PRIXCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. By Rev. J. 
H.Ingraham. pp. 474. $2.00. 

THE THRONE OF DAvip. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
pp. 603. $2 00. 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
pp. 600. $2.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TU GIRL FRIENDS. By Mrs. A. 
D.T. Whitney. pp. 243. $1.25. 
A econe CENTURY OF CHARADES, By William 
Bellamy. $1.00. 
MERE LITERATURE AND OTHER Essays. By Wood- 


row Wilson. pp. 246. $1.50. 


DRED AND OTHER ANTI-SLAVERY TALES. By Har- 
Ho Beecher Stowe. 2 vols. pp. 479, 492, Each 
1.50. 
Srorigs, SKETCHES AND STUDIES. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. pp. 463. $1 50. 
AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Annie Fields. pp. 356. 
$1.50 
Copeland & Day. Boston. 
Sones OF EXI(LE. By Herbert Bates. pp. 61. 75 
cents. 
Arena Pub. Co. Boston. 
WHITTIER: PROPHET, SEER AND MAN. By B. O. 
Flower. pp. 160. $1 00. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF [NORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
By Rutus P. Williams. 35 cents. 

W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 

ABOVE THE RANGE. By Theodora R. Jenness. pp. 
332. $1.25. 

A MEDAL OF HONOR MAN. By Charles Ledyard 
Norton, pp. 280. $1.25. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

THE EARTH AND Its STORY. By Angelo Heilprin, 
pp. 267. $1.00. 

Little, Broun & Co. Boston, 

LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. By Herman Grimm. 
Translated by Fanny E. Bunnett. 2 vols. pp. 558, 
536. $6.00 

Cong. S.S.& Pub. Soc. Boston. 

THE TEARLEsS LAND. Compiled by M,. C. Haz- 
ard, Ph.D. pp. 301. $150. 

Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 

THE PONKATY SRANCH ROAD AND OTHER STORIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Sophie Swett. pp. 233. 


pp. 369. 
pp. 361 


By Margaret Sidney. 
By Mary B. Beal. 


Ff, A. Stokes Co. New York. 

THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Sir Walter Besant. 
304, $1.50. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

Dick. By Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 280. $1.25. 

Baker & Taylor Co. New York, 

THE COLONIAL PARSON OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Frank 8. Child. pp. 226. $1.25. 

American Publishers’ Corporation. New York. 

A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. By Edward I. Ste- 
venson. pp. 183. $1.00. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE: The Kings. Edited 
by Richard Green Moulton, Ph.D, pp. 274. 50 
cents. 

SOLDIER Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. pp. 203. 

1.50 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New Yor 

JOHN, A TALE OF KING MESSIAH. 

Pearson Woods. pp. 346. $1.25. 
C. H. Banes. Philadelphia. 

FoR THE OTHER Boy’s SAKE. By Marshall Saun- 
ders. pp. 374. $1.00. 

John D. Wattles & Co. 

THE POINT OF CONTACT’ IN TEACHING. 
cents. 


$1.00 
THE GINcHAM BaG. 
$1.2 


Boys ae CLOVERNOOK. 
$1.50. 


PP- 


By 


By ‘Katharine 


Philadelphia. 
pp. 88. 60 


Arnold & Co. Philadelphia. 
CAKES, CAKE DECORATIONS AND DESSERTS. By 
Charles H. King. pp. 153. $1.50. 
H. S. Stone & Co. Chicago. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By Arthur Morrison. pp. 
396. $1.5 
In Bou NcomBE County. By Maria Louise Pool. pp. 
5. $1.2 
Reform Bureau. Washington. 
BEFORE THE Lost ARTS. By Rev. W. F. Crafts, 


Ph.D. pp. 96. 60 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
KARMA. By Paul Carus. 75 cents. 
Kenyon Press. Des Moines. 


SonG AND FABLE. By Barton O. Aylesworth. pp. 
123. 


MAGAZINES. 


November. BIBLIA.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
DONAHOE’S,—MUSICAL RECORD.—PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW.— NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC —WRITER.— 
BooK-BUYER.—LITERARY NEWS.—NORTH AMER- 
ICAN REVIEW.—OUR Day.—SCHOOL REVIEW.— 
Mousic.—KINDERGARTEN NEWS.—GOOD WORDS. 
—SUNDAY.—BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1870-1895. By E BrnsAMIn ANDREWS, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. With 350 illustrations. 2 vole. 8vo, $6.00. 
“President Andrews has undertaken a stupendous task and has executed it 


} oem a fullness of knowledge and a grasp of events that are admirable.’’—oston 
eacon. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. 
By Ropert Howarp Russecyt, With 130 illustrations, chiefly 
from photographs. 12mo, $2 00. 
“An enthusiastic story of some most interesting journeyings. It is a graceful, 
light-hearted production, yet giving with great earnestness and good faith the 


traditions, myths and customs of all the people between its sunny covers.”—(Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
By THomMAs NELSON PAGE. With 24 full-page illustrations by 
A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, W. T. Smedley, C. S. Reinhart, A. 
Castaigne and B. W. Clinedins-. 12mo, $2 50. 
This handsome volume contains Mr. Page’ 8 famous stories of Southern life— 


** Marse Chan,” * Meh Lady,” “‘ Polly,” “‘ Unc’ Edinburg,” *‘ Ole Stracted,” and “No 
Haid Pawn ”’—with many beautiful Jitustrations. 


MY VILLAGE. 
By E. Boyp Smitu, With nearly 150 illustrations from drawings 
by the author. 12mo, $2 00. 
“Few books of the season have surpassed this in quiet charm. Mr. Smith 


gives a picture of the French peasant and provincia! life, full of color, keen char- 
aeterization and nice study of manners, customs and men.”’— The Outlook. 


SENTIMENTAL TOSIrty, 
The Story cf his Boyhood. By JAmMes M. BArriz. With 11 fall- 
page illustrations by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Those who know a prize of life when they find it, and who care for the ulti- 


mate charm of a bit of pure literature, will read and reread Mr. Barrie’s master- 
pieee.”—Hamilton W. Mabie. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 
By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“One of Mr. Stockton’s best works.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES 
And Other Stories. By H.C. BuNNER. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations by A. Castaigne, W. T. Smedley and Orson Lowell. 
12mo, $1 50. 


POEMS. 
By H.C Bunner. With Portrait. 12mo, $1 75. 
It needs the complete ‘* Poems” of H. C. Bunner to show how wide was the 


range of his poetic power. The volume includes the verses in “Airs from Arcady, 
‘Rewen,” and his poems printed since their publication. 


JESUS CHRIST BEFORE HIS lINISTRY. 
By Epmonp STAPFER, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant The- 
ology at Paris. Translated from the French by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. 12mo, $1.25, 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. 


By Avice MorsE EarRteE. 12mo, $1,25 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DESOCRACY. 


Political and Economic Essays. By E. L. Gopxkin, 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 


Being the Oatlines of A sthetic Theory. By GrorGr SANTAYANA, 
Lecturer at Harvard University. 12m0, $1.50. 


WITH OPEN FACE; 
Or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
Bruck, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 
What Ic Is and What It Does. By Joun DovuGias STERRETT. 
With an Introduction by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 12mo, $1.75. 


MERCY OTIS WARREN. 
By Auice Brown. (Won-en of Colonial and Revolutionary Times.) 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


8vo, $2 00. 


By A. B. 





NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 


(Le Grand Siecle.) Translated from the French of Emive Bour- 

GEOIS. Imperial 8vo, with 22 photogravures and 500 other illus- 

trations, beautifally bound, $15.00. 

An altogether notable work, based upon the writings of Voltaire, Saint Simon 
Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, the Princess Palatine, ete. It is ‘distinguished 
alike for the historical value of its conte nts, the interest and ch¢ arm of its style, 


and for the richness and profuseness of its illustrative material, which has been 
drawn from every source, publie and private. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, A BIOGRAPHY. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
and otber illustrations. 


With 4 engraved portraits, 7 colored plates 
2 volumss, large 8vo, $12.50. 

As Mr. Lockhart was the editor of the Quarterly Review for twenty-five years, 
and the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, this biography is naturally of the utmost 
literary interest. In addition to the story of ockhart’s life, the volume 
contains a large mass of unprinted matter relating to the literary cele brities of 
the day, which Mrs. Maxwell Scott of Abbotsford has placed at Mr. Lang's 
disposal. 


THE WORKS OF THOPIAS CARLYLE. 


Centenary Edition. 30 volumes, square 8vo, $1.25 per volume. 


This edition of the works of Thomas Carlyle will be the most complete 
edition ever issued, for it will include a volume of essays and minor writin 8 
never before published in a collected form. The edition will be printed on light 
and strong paper from a special font of type. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
Including Seven Autobiographies, Correspcendence, etc., printed 
verbatim from MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Sheffield. 
With a preface by the Eart or SHerrietp. Vol. I. The Six 
Autobiographies, edited by Joun Murray. Vols. II. and III. 
Gibbon’s Private Letters to His Father, Stepmother, Lord Shef- 
field and others, from 1753 to 1794; edited, with notes, etc., by 
ROWLAND E PRrotHERO. 3 vols., 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 


THE BLACK WATCH. 
The Record of a Historic Regiment. By ArcHIBALD Forsss, 
author of ‘‘Memories and Studies of War and Peace.’’ With 
frontispiece. 8vo, $150. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


A Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes dur- 


ing the American Civil War. By THomas E. Taytor. With 
illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. 
By Prof. PasquaLE VILLARI. Translated by Linda Villari. With 


portraits and illustrations. New and popular edition in one 


volume. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT. 
Daring the XVIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties. By W. M. Fuin- 
DERS PETRIE (being Vol. II. of the complete History of Egypt). 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo, $225 


FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR. 
Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands. By Atrrep 
EpmunD BreuM. Translated by Margaret R. Thomson. Edited 
by J. Arthur Thomson. 83 illustrations from original drawings. 
Royal 8vo, $6.00. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
For the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. Being a Compara- 
tive View of the Historical Styles from the Earliest Period. 
By B. Fietcuer, Professor of Architecture, King’s College, 
London, and B. F. Fietcuer. With 115 plates, mostly collo- 
types, and other illustrations in the text. Crown vo, $4 50. 


THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY. 
A Journey to Baringo and Mount Kenya. With some account 
of the Geography, Native Races, Fauna and Flora of the Region, 
and the National Migrations in British East Africa, etc. By 
J. W. Grecory. Maps and illustrations. 8vo, $7.50. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. 
A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria—The Dasert of Gobi— 
Turkestan—The Himalayas— The Hindu Kush—The Pamirs, 
Chitral, etc. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain Frank Youne- 
HUSBAND. With maps. Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
$6 00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Five Hundred Dollars 


The Congregationalist 


for Armenian Orphans. 


Contributions to The Congregationalist’s Fund up to Nov. 17. 





The Congregationalist...............s.cceeeeeeereeeee $50.00 
X, Boston, Mass.. hbowensesessueneekeeneen 5.00 
Friend of the Orphans,............++ssereesseeeeeeees 10.00 
De Bc MEMO OB so acvcaseccoccccocccseccesescscecsncscns Rae 
A Friend, Peabody, Mass.............-ssesesseeseeers 10.00 

50.00 


H. Bogigian, Bowton, Mass..............0eeeeeeeeeeees 
Mrs. Anna McPherson, Buffalo, N. Y............++ 5.00 
Sidney L.’8 Mite-DOX............c ce eeeeerseeneeeenecees 1.25 
Sidney’s Mother,............sssesccccccescesevcccccens 2.00 
J. W. SAREE, TEE 1, MOSS,....0.00ccccccccccsveceeccses 10.00 
Theodore Bliss, Philadeiphia, Pa..............++-+-. 25.00 






















Newburyport, MASS.........-..secseeeeeeeeee eeeeeeees 10.00 
Mrs. Lewis Fitch, New Haven, Ct...........-00000ee 5.00 
Henry I. Thompson, New Haven, Ct............++++ 5.00 
Thank Offering, Waterville, N. Y..............00h +++ 5.00 
George L. Rice, Readville, Mass............ ooo Bee 
Charles Thompson, Concord, Mass........... 200 
A Friend, Andover, BERSB. ccc nvcccescnccnecress 5.00 
A Thanksgiving Offering, Andover, Mass... 20.00 

5.00 


Mrs. Frances &. Williams, Providence, R. 
W. T. Shepard, Bristol, Ct............. 

E. B., Philadelphia, Pa......... 
Rockland : ongregational Chu 








A Friend, Andover, Mass.. 5.00 
Rev. E. E, Strong, D. D 10.00 
H. A. P., Boston, Mz 10.00 
Margaret ©, McCle'lan, New Ha 10.00 
P. R., Providence, R. I 10.00 
A. A. Tanner, Barrington Center, 5.00 
A Friend, tBostou, Mass............ 10 00 
Rev. W. H. Dowden, Washington, N. 1.00 
Cash, Bridgeport, Ct...............- 10.00 
Mary L Tinkham, Carolina, R. 1...... 5.00 
Miss A. M. Campbell, Pittsfield, Mass 10.0 
A‘Friend, Beverly, Mass............... 4 

00 


H. L B., Winchendon, Mass......... 

W. H. C., White River Junction, Vt...... 3.00 

A Sympathizing Friend, New Haven, Ct.... ss 
oH ° 








BIROOVOE, Me Boscoccccnscccccsccveccces eves 12.00 
Andover, Mass 5.00 
H. H. B., New Haven, 1.00 
Four Children of Dr, Garlic 10 00 
A. B. Jennings, New York 1.00 
Mrs. FE. Buck, bucksport, 5.00 
Gen. E. Whittlesey........... -- 5.00 
A Friend, Jamestown. N. Y....... . 1000 
Margaret, Willie and Cope Buffum .. 1,00 
A Friend, Newport, R. I Sins SERN 40K beeRenOneeconend 2.00 


Hera are a few extracts from letters aecompabying 
gifts 
@When I read your notice of its urcent need I said to 
each one of my three children, “I will give you one 


week each to earn a dollar toward this fund,” and laid 
out the task which I hope eacb will perform. It seems 
to me there should be a special and a grand response 
from the children. If the children of every family that 
takes The Congregationalist will work for € .00 each and 
collect additional if poseible it would roll up to quite a 
volume. 

This, my mite, L hasten to send, for having lived some 
years in the far East I have a keen realization of the 
almost hopelessly sad life before these children unless 
they come at once under the protection of our mission- 
aries. 

Though I passed the Scriptural age of ‘‘threescore 
and ten years”’ four years ago, yet I am glad that m 
“natural force is unabated.” I trust your appeal will 
be promptly and generously responded to. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








CARLETON, In Lowell, Nov. 6, of pneumonia, Mrs 
Sarah Carleton, aged 84 yrs., 5 mos. 

DANA—In Kansas Vity, Mo., Nov. 10, Miss Arvilla Sin- 
clair Dana, aged 70 yrs., widow of Charlies 8. Dana, 
former'y of St. Johnsbury and Montpelier, Vt. 

HERRICK—In Castleton, Vt., Nov. 9, Rev. William T. 
Herrick, aged 78 yra. He wasa graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1839, and held pastorates in 
Vermont and New York States. He has resided in 
Castleton since 1889. 

SARAH WEBSTER HEARD, 

Who recently died of pneumonia at her home in Way- 

land, was a person of lovely presence, of sweet and 

pure spirit and much nobility of character. She was a 

graduate of Smith College in the Class of 1881, and 

afterwards taught in Lexington, Boston and Spring- 
field, and had just entered upon her sixth year in the 

Weston High Schoo! with fresh interest and bright 

prospects. Asa teacher she was faithful, earnest and 

progressive, keeping in touch with new methods and 

nowledge by constant reading, and poe for her- 
self in another year a continued course of study abroad, 

By her accurate scholarship, her personal refinement 
and high character she won the respect and esteem of 
her pupils. Modest and retiring almost to a fault, only 
those woo knew her best understood the individuality 
with which she chose her own standards of thinking 
and living, and the loving heart which made her death 

an irreparable loss to her nearest friends. M. E. 8. 
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“It is easily the very best magazine of its class published on either continent.” 
y y g 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


€4 WHE best of all children’s magazines” is the universal verdict on St. Nicholas. It 
began existence in 1873, and since that time has gradually merged in itself all of 
the leading children’s magazines in America. The supreme quality of St. Nicholas is 
its bright, healthful, and invigorating atmosphere. 
will be a great onein its history. It will have a more varied 
THE table of contents and more spirited illustrations than ever 
before. The leading serial, beginning in November, is 
A Story of the Time of Shakspere: 
**MASTER SKYLARK,” BY JOHN BENNETT. ILLUSTRATED BY BIRCH. 


TTSHIS is a live story, full of action, color, merriment, and human nature. The world’s greatest 
poet figures as one of the principal characters, although the hero and heroine are a boy an 





girl. 


It is poetic in treatment, but full of the romance of the Elizabethan age, and very dramatic 


in plot. Another serial, beginning in November, is 


A Great War Story for North and South. 


““THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS,” BY WILLIAM H. SHELTON. 


corps, stationed on a mountain-top, cut a bridge that connects them with the 


A STRONG story with a unique plot. ‘Three Union soldiers, members of a signal , 


rest of the world and become veritable castaways in the midst of the Confederacy. 


Will be read with delight by all children. 


THERE are other serial stories, special illustrated articles on timely topics, and 


contributions from 


All the best writers. 


Patriotic Sketches, Historical Stories, Spirited Pictures, Tales of Travel, 
Helpful Articles, Fanciful Tales, Prize Puzzles, Bright Poems. 





A Christmas Present 











December is the beautiful Christmas 
number. New subscribers who begin 


of a Year’s Subscription. with that issue can have November 


free of charge, and so begin the vol- 


ume. A subscription costs $3.00, and no better Christmas gift can be 
thought of. We send a handsome certificate for those who 
wish to use a subscription to St. Nicuotas in this way. 
All dealers take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance 
may be made to 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 
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EIGHT RECENT BOOKS. 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW 
ENGLAND. By Ezra Hoyt Byinaton, 
D. D., Member of the American Society of 
Church History. With an introduction 
by Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 8vo, cloth, 
3 illustrations, $2.00. 


“Very peceunstong and permanently valuable vol- 
ume, ... It makes fresb and effective use of familiar 
material, and is characterized by thoroughness, dis- 
crimiration, candor and sb hare ages f The style is clear 
and vigorous, and is eminently readable from cover to 
cover.”’— Congregationalist. 

“A noteworthy contribution.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“A grand subject, and his treatment of it is worthy 
of his theme.’’—Odserrer. 

“Easy reading, owing to its simple language and 
clear arrangement.’’—/iterary World. 

“ Full of vitality from beginning to end.’”’"— Outlook. 

“One of the most interesting historical books pub- 
lished this year.”’—Sun. 


*“ Ripened to mellowness in the sunshine of scholarly 
leisure and of a broad and philosophic mind.”’— Critic. 





PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON An Au- 
tobiography (1834-1858), and a Memoir by 
his wife (1858-1894), with a portrait. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


Ten years before his death Hamerton began an auto- 
biography, at which he worked intermittently, only 
living to carry it as far as his twenty-fourth year. But 
this was the year of his marriage, and Mrs. Hamerton 
has therefore been able to carry on the nar ative with 
intimate knowledge of all she relates. The volume 
contains many of Hamerton’s letters, and others of the 
greatest interest from Robert Browning, G. F. Watts, 
Peter Graham and R. L, Stevenson. 





LEAVES FROM JULIANA HORATIA 
EWING’S “*CANADA HOME.” Gath- 
ered by EcvizAsetn S. Tucker. With 
illustrations by the author, and facsimiles 
of Mrs. E wing’s color sketches made while 
at Frederickton. Quarto, cloth, $3 00. 


The volume will contain a number of letters from 
Mrs. Ewing, written in this country to friends in Eng- 
land, never before published. 


These are a few memories and facts of that portion 
of her life spent on this side of the Atlantic—a sort of 
gleaner’s sheaf from the rich field ef that life already 
gone over and scored by her sister, Miss H. K. Gatty, 
who, however, in her iateresting work has left almost 
untouched the record of the two years in Canada. 





REV. J.H. INGRAHAW’S WORKS. 


New Illustrated Edition. With illustrations 
and cover designs by Victor A. Searles, 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy 
City. Twenty-five illustrations. 

Being a series of letters of Adina, a Jewess of Alex 
andria, supposed to be sojourning in Jerusalem in the 
days of tlerod, addressed to her father, a wealthy Jew 
in Kgypt, and relating, as if by an eye-witness, all the 


scenes and wonderful incidents in the life of Jesus 
from his baptism to his crucifixion. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in 
Bondage. J'wenty illustrati. ns. 


THE THRONE OF DAVID; from the Con- 
secration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem 
to the Rebellion of Prince Absalom. 
Twenty illustrations. Each volume 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Maser Cor- 
Lins, author of ‘* Through the Gates of 
Gold.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

An exceedingly well told, interesting romance, giv- 


ing a careful study of one phase of the temperance 
question as shown in English jife. 





BALZAC IN ENCLISH. 
JUANA. By HonorE DE BALzac. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 

12mo, half Russia, $1 50, : 


The thirty-ninth volume in Miss Wormeley’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Comedie Humaine.” 





At all bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, 


BOSTON. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and 
Acquaintances. 


By Jort CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
‘Uncle Remus”’ books, etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Except ‘“ Uncle Remus,” no person has stepped 
out of old Soathern life into literature quite so 
natural and thoroughly representative as Sister 
Jane The story is a notable addition to American 


fiction. 
Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy book 
by JoHN Burrovuaus. 16mo, $1.25. Also, 
uniform with the limited Riverside Edition 
of Burroughs’s writings, with fine portrait 
of Whitman. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50, net; un- 
cut edges, paper label, $1 50, net. 


A Genuine Girl. 


By Jeanie Goutp LIinco3n, author of ‘ Mar- 
jorie’s Quest.”” 16mo, $1.25. 

Though some of the characters in ‘“‘ Marjorie’s 
Quest ’’ reappear in this book, the story is complete 
in itself, and is very readable. The scene is mostly 
in Washington. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


OxLptTown Fouks, and Sam Lawson’s OLptown 
Firesipe Stories. _(Two volumes.) Two 
additional volumes in the fine Riverside 
Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s writings. Price per 
volume, $1.50. 


Mornings in the College 
Chapel. 


Talks to Young Men on Personal Religion. 
By Francis GRegNnwoop Praspopy, D D, 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. i6mo, $1 25. 


A beautiful book containing nearly a hundred 
brief discourses 1n chapel services at Harvard Uni- 
versity by Or. Peabody. They cover a wide range 
of subjects, treated with great freshness, natural- 
ness, and quickening power. 


The Imperial Christ. 


Fifteen Sermons by JoHn PATTERSON COYLE, 
D. D., author of “ The Spirit in Literature 
and Life.’ With a portrait of Dr. Coyle, 
and a Biographical Sketch by Grorae A. 
GateEs, D. D., President of Iowa College. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Spirit in Literature and 
in Life. 


By Dr. Joun PatTTERSON CoYLe. 
tion. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Second Edi- 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








PREMIUM 


FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A renewal and one new name, with 
$6.00, entitles the old subscriber to 
ANY TWO BOOKS, the retail price 
of which is vot over $1 50 each, or to 
2 copies of Walker’s History of Con- 
gregationalism. 














Biake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE &@ CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description single himes 
of Copper and Tin. Address am ie 
BLAKE BELL OO., Besten, Mass. 
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HURRY UP! 


Limited to December 3l. 
A Most Sensible Gift for Your Family or Friends. 


For use in your Home or Office, or to assist the Children in their Studies, no 
other Reference Book in the World compares with the New 


AMERICAN STANDARD | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA.  ° 


Edition ef November 1, 1896. The finished work of more than 100 of the world’s greatest scholars, edu 
eators, scientists and specialists, condensed for the use ef busy people. 


| Yours for 
Cents 
a Day 





The cut on the left 
shows sample vol- 
umes of the hand- 
some 


Cloth Style 


which shall be yours 
for 7 monthly pay- 
ments of $1 each, or 


$5 Cash with Order. 


fe 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD. | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


*$ 


Mm 


AMERICAN A C 
GTANDARD ||, stancnno 
ENcYcLopeDIA!ENCycLopEDlA 


* ae f 
Vowume t Vorumel | 


. 
} she The cut on the right 
I shows sample vol- 
umes of the elegant 


Half-Russia Style 


which shall be yours 
for 9 monthly pay- 
ments of $1 each or } 


$7 Cash with Order. Qynarer 


A SUPERB REFERENCE LIBRARY 


covering the entire range of human knowledge, invention and discovery up to the present day, including the 
Arts, Sciences, History, Biography, Philosophy, Astronomy, Meteorology, Geography, Navi- 
a tion, Gevlogy, Fxploration. Hotany, Agriculture, Commerce. Finance, Zoology, Ethnology, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Electricity, Law, Medicine, Theology, Statistics, etc, 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The new American Standard Encyclopedia is brought right down to the date of its issue, and contains 
hunoreds of artic‘es on subjects on which ali the older reference works are necessarily silent. It is also a 
superior Pronouncing Dictionary, giving all words in general use, carefully defined, Its contents embody 
a Biographical Dictionary, a Gazetteer of the Worid, a Glossary of Technical Terms, late Census Reports, an 
Atlas of the whole Globe, and a rich storehouse of general, practical, up-to-date information—scientific, histor 
ical, military, social and civil—all arranged and classified in convenient form fur ready reference. 





vata? 


Votume |. 











Wity MAPA 





UNTIL Secures immediate possession of this saperb 
ONE DOL LAR library. Balance payable $1.00 monthly hoe 
6 months—about 3 cents a day. Tota 

Dec. SI Only $7.00. 


IT (8 THE VERY LATEST OF ALL BEFEREACE WORKS. These are some of the live 
topics that are treated with Ik¥6 sccuracy and freshness, viz: Argon, X-tlays, Atlanta Exposition, Li 
Hung Chanz, Nansen’s and Peary’s tretic Explorations, Horseless Carriage, Air Ships, Color 
Photography, Free Silver, Electrical Science, Acetylene, Professor Roentgen, Skiagraphy, 
ete. Oo tuese, and a thousand other impertant topics of today, the older bouks say nothing or are years behind 
the age Ths great new work is an absolute necessity to all who want to keep abreast of the times. 

'T IS MAGNIFICENTLY [ILLUSTRATED THROUG@OUT with beautiful colored maps 
of every country on the wlube, superb charts bearing upon anatomy, mineralogy, entomology, zodlogy, fossils, 
electrical science, ordnance, etc., besides the countiess woodcut engravings that graphically illustrate the thou 
sands of subj-cts. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION 


As a means of quickly introducing and popularizing this peerless bome reference library we have decided 
to distribute a few advance sets in each community, regardless of cost and purely a8 ab advertising project. 
Wek owthat every set so placed will prove an advertisement of the greatest power and lead to hundreds of 
sales at paying prices, Comparison with any and all other refereuce works wil. quickly demonstrate the im 
measurabl+ superiority of our grand new work. This distribution will occur duriny December only. On 
Jan. 1 prices will be advanced to regular rates—§19.00 to $31.00 a set. We reserve the right to withdraw 
this offer at any time without notice, in which case money will be returned without cost to sender. 


Send $1.00 to American Newspaper Syndicate (address below) 

HOW TO ORDER @ and the entire set wiil be forwarded Subsequert payments 

e to be made as foiluws: On cloth style, $1.00 a moth for @ 

months; on half Russia style, $100 a mooth for 8 months. 

When ordering be sure to state style of binding wanted (we recommend the half Russia). with full shipplr g airec 

tions, All transport: tion charges to be paid by purchaser. Books guaranteed as represented, or first y- 
ment refunded if set is returned within ten days. We refer to any newspaper or bank ia Philadelphia 

SPE¢CisL Tv CASH BUYERS: If cash in full be sent with order, prices will be ®5.0© for cloth 

style, &7.00 for half Russia, until Dee. 24 only. Bovk of Specimen Piges mailed free upon request. 


CAUTION ¢ We are the sele publishers of the new American Standard Encyclopedia, 


s ard can assume no responsibility for any orders except those sent directly to us. 
Beware of inferior imitations brazenly advertised at higher prices. See that our name, and ne 
other, is at the bottom of each titie-page. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 8th & Locust Sts. Philadelphia 


Religious Notices. “rH at B 
teligious and eccl tical notices, addresses of ministers, Qn ae 








ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


ty YE, a, Sei s. Pecos end tarue 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIR#TY, No 76 Wall 
St., New Vork. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve-the moral and suci«! condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chapla ns and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 





(Catalogue w 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


h me and abrvad; provides libraries for outgoing ves. 

sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Priend CHIME 

anu Life Boat. & PEA 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and in the World. 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue 
leSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS 


3teel Alloy Church & School Bells. s@-Send ’ 
Vatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro - 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Suciety at New York. 
James W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W.C© STITT Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








tT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
@ oouncements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is maae of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregattonalist. 
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lan Maclaren’s 


*SSSSEETSESSCCES 


New Religious Story 
The Minister of St. Bede's § 


A young Scottish minister, called to the 
pulpit of an infiuential church, finds 
his congregation opposed to the mar- 
riage of the girlof hisheart. Ittsin 
two parts, the second in the No- 
vember Ladies'Home Journal, 
—illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. 
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One Dollar for One Year 


M7] 


"eeceececece ; ceceeceececeeeceececececececececcecee” 


a 
a” 
n THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
4 





Now’s the time to subscribe. 


ee aay 





) HARPER’S MAGAZINE | 






( FOR DECEMBER 
os ' BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME , rad ) 
) 170 PAGES — BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ¢ 
( THE MARTIAN ) 
The Last Novel by George du Maurier. Part III. 
Poultney Bigelow’s second paper on ‘4 
( WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 4 
has for its subject 
PRESIDENT KRUGER ¢ 


ollections of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


‘é OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By W. D. Howeuts, Personal Rec- ¥ 
., HOW THE LAW GOT INTO THE CHAPARRAL. By Freperic ¢ 
\ 


REMINGTON, Showing the Texas Rangers as pioneers of civilization in 
the Southwest. With seven spirited pictures by the author. 


A MIDDLE-ENGLISH NATIVITY. By Jonn Corsin. The miracle se 
plays performed by strolling actors, in which the English drama had its ) 
beginning. Selected from plays with a Christmas theme. With four illus- 
trations, By J. R. WEGUELIN. ( 

. \ 
qj SIX SHORT STORIES “ 
ad BY ell of 

‘2, OCTAVE THANET HOWARD PYLE 
y) RUTH McENERY STUART GERTRUDE HALL 
HENRY GALLUP PAINE ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 
$ 35 cents a Copy $4 00 a Year i 
) HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


OR ean ee ee oe 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 13. 


Mrs. Capron, always a welcome leader, pre- 
sided and brought helpful suggestions to more 
than a hundred who had gathered in Pilgrim 
Hall. She spoke of revelation as sometimes 
made by way of contrast, and, reading the lat- 
ter part of Heb. 12, beginning, “‘ For ye are not 
come unto the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, 
aud darkness, and tempest,’”’ showed first the 
dark side of the contrast, and the sevenfold 
glory of the other side. Special emphasis was 
placed upon the words, * Ye are come.”’ 

Mrs. Wolcott Calkins quoted the passage, 
‘*T know that my judgments are just, because 
I do the willof my Father which isin heaven,’’ 
with the thought that doing God’s will should 
be the measure of our own judgments. Mrs. 
Capron spoke of the swift flight of thought 
from one part of the world to another and 
of the vivid pictures which are thus easily 
brought before the mind’s eye. She hai that 
morning received three letters from India 
written in the Tamil tongue—not from her 
Bible women but from other Christian women 
whom she had not seen for many years, and 
who wished tosend messages toher. She also 
alluded to a registered letter which came to 
her from a Tamil woman. Wondering why 
it was registered, since there seemed no rea- 
son, she sent her quary to India, and the an- 
swer came back, “‘ Because I loved you so 
much that I wanted to put all the money I 
could upon the letter.” 

Miss Child spoke for the missionaries in 
Japan whose names were upon the calendar 
during the week, and of two large gatherings 
of Japan+se women which she attended, one 
of which was to celebrate the birthday of the 
empress, when there were seven or eight bhun- 
dred present under the auspices of Christian 
women. Miss Colby gave some account of the 
girls’ schoo) at Osaka, a city as large as Bos- 
ton, speaking also of the new openings for 
evangelistic work. 

Miss Caldwell delivered a message from a 
lady of eighty-three who lives among the 
Berkshire hills: ‘‘ Please tell the dear ladies 
who meet for Friday prayer meeting that I 
almost always think of them, and my heart is 
with them and my desires go out for a bless- 
ing upon them and upon the cause for which 
they pray.’’ It was a great pleasure to have 
the presence of Miss Myra Proctor, for many 
years at the head of the Aintab girls’ school. 
She mentioned two facts which especially in- 
terest her in connection with affairs in Tur- 
key—one, that where persecution has been 
sharpest there has been the greatest religious 
interest; the other, the great value of the edu- 
cational work. 














FOR NOVEMBER 21 
has a 


Review of the 


{HORSE SHOW 


(NEW YORK) 


By 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


and an early issue will contain 


Plans for the Enlargement 
of the 


¥ WHITE HOUSES 


See 


10 cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 
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Reminiscences and Impressions of Dr. Quint. 


As Recorded by Several Who Knew Him Intimately. 


A MIGHTY OOUNSELOR. 


A. H. Q. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth take 
away from Jerusalem and from Judah stay and staff 


... the mighty man... the counselor.—/sa. 3: 1-3. 
Freely he gave of that which money could not 
buy 


Or aught but age and wisdom proffer. 
Men took; God’s vineyard blossomed. 
But when he gave did all who took 
Give thanks, as meet and proper? 


Too eften thus we overlook or underrate 
The blessing close at hand. 

Alas, that only when the voice is stilled, 
Too late, we see and wholly understand. 


If often caution seemed to rule, 

When impulse swayed the crowd, 

It was because he felt that haste were waste, 
And silent shaping of events worth more 
Than breathings loud. 


’Twas his to weigh, to sift, 

And not to act as whip and spur. 
Prophet he was not; neither priest, 
But guardian and arbiter 

Of Pilgrim polity and law. 


I suppose many of Dr. Quint’s friends, who 
heard him talk on the political issues of the 
recent campaign, if they judged him only by 
his casual and somewhat enigmatical remarks, 
may have been surprised and grieved, for 
he was more critical of the Republican party 
and less loyal to the gold standard than most 
of his fellow Eastern clergymen. He did not 
intend to journey to New Hampshire to vote, 
for I do not think he felt able to, nor could he 
have decided easily what to do if he had gone 
te the polls. ‘‘ Why?’’ it may beasked. Per- 
haps I may answer, for it happens that in the 
next to the last conversation I had with him 
he opened his heart on this subject in a way 
that was unusual and impressive. It was 
the message, as I felt at the time, of one who 
was soon to pass away given to one whom he 
thought might live to see a new century, full 
of surprising pclitical and social changes. 

He told me in this talk that his assent to 
much that was set forth in the Chicago plat- 
form was based on convictions that were as 
deep rooted as his religious convictions. He 
believed that Mr. McKinley would be elected, 
though not by a large majority in the electoral 
college, or a large plurality in the popular 
vote, but he foresaw a day soon when the is- 
sue between plutocracy and democracy would 
be joined, and while I do not think he had 
much, if any, confidence in the present leaders 
of the army of dissent, such men as Messrs. 
Bryan and Altgeld, neither had he much 
greater faith in the Republican leaders or that 
they would be able to satisfy the people or 
long postpone the greater conflict. 

No one could talk much with Dr. Quint, 
especially on political themes, without find- 
ing out how anti-English he was in his sym- 
pathies. None knew better than he the be- 
neficent effects of British rule, or how much 
we and the English have in common, and he 
would frankly confess this when engaged in 
debate. But the stories of the sufferings of 
his ancestors in the Revolution which he had 
heard from his sire and grandsire had burned 
their way into his soul, and his own recollec- 
tions of British sympathy and material aid 
given to rebels against the flag which he loved 
were such that he, being human, found it dif- 
cult to forget as well as forgive. 

I wish I could have witnessed that scene in 
the National Council of 1865, after Dr. Leonard 
Bacon had brought in the report of the com- 
mittee charged with answering the salutations 
brought to the council by foreign delegates. 





This report, signed by Dr. Bacon, Henry Ward 
Beecher, J. M. Sturtevant, Rufus Anderson 
and J. B. Walker, had frankly told the dele- 
gates from Great Britain that American Con- 
gregationalists could not forget that ‘‘ the dom- 
inant influences in the Congregational Union 
and the ostensible organs of Congregational 
opinion in England were against us in our 
fight with secession and slavery.’’ Chaplain 
Quint was on his feet in an instant moving 
the acceptance and adoption of the report. 
For days he had weighing upon him the dread 
that the council would forget in its personal 
liking for Rev. Dr. R. Vaughan, one of the 
British delegates, and its desire for amity, 
that he was the editor of the British Quarterly 
and responsible for its cruel slurs upon re- 
publican institutions and the sincerity of pur- 
pose of the North. But this report, to his de- 
light, rang true. It inspired his courage and 
recalled his deep seated distrust of Great 
Britain, and he proceeded to beard the Brit- 
ish lion in his den (Dr. Vaughan sat on the 
platform and afterward replied to Chaplain 
Quint). The student of our national and de- 
nominational history, or one simply seeking a 
racy bit of controversial literature, will find 
much in the record of this episode to repay 
his search. Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson of New 
York tried to pour oil on the troubled waters. 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan in a manly, spirited speech 
tried to set himself and his British brethren 
right. Henry Ward Beecher, fresh from his 
conflict with British mobs, palliated but did 
not justify the British Congregationalists’ 
lack of sympathy, and before he had finished 
he and Dr. Vaughan had shaken bands as 
a token of entire reconciliation. 

Dartmouth College, bis alma mater, will 
miss Dr. Quint. During recent years I fancy 
his joys coming from Dartmouth have been 
quite as deep as any he has had outside his 
family. His daughter’s pioneer work in secur- 
ing admission to pcst-graduate study there, 
and her standing as a scholar and her popu- 
larity gave him keenest delight. President 
Tucker had no more loyal friend and discrim- 
inating admirer than Dr. Quint, and he will 
be interested to know that about the last 
words that I heard fall from Dr. Qnint’s lips 
were such words of praise and respect for Dr. 
Tucker as come to few men in the course of 
life, however strenuous and noble it may be. 

I confess frankly that my earliest impres- 
sions of Dr. Quint were not such as to win my 
enthusiastic admiration. But in time I came 
to see that I had done him injustice, and that 
he filled a niche that was his ewn, that no 
other man could fill. I came to see that, to 
quote his own words, ‘the world is greatly 
governed by the balance of opposites,’ and 
that we need just such men as he. I came to 
see that he was not so much an opportunist as 
a meliorist. Nor was the change of opinion 
due at all to the fact that I had come to have 
affection for one whose daily visits have been 
profitable and delightful in more ways than 
can be described here. 


- oe 


A SERVANT OF MANY. 


It is impossible to separate in thought Dr. 
Quint from his close friends, Drs. H. M. Dex- 
ter and A. L, Stone, a trio bound by common 
interests, common purpose and common faith, 
as well as by personal affinity, and sharing 
each other’s entire confidence as to things 
material and things spiritual. How vividly 
rise the pictures of the three in the Park 
Street or the Pine Street Church study, The 
Congregationalist’s office or around the table 
of the Winthrop Club, comparing each other’s 
inmost experiences, interchanging opinions 
on the “ burning questions ” of the day, plan- 
ning for the advancement of this journal— 





their favorite child—of the principles and 
churches of the Pilgrims, and of Christ’s king- 
dom at large. Godly men they were, yet 
from time to time they lighted up the serious 
business of the hour with those facetious 
sallies which their associates well remember 
as prominently characteristic of them all. 

From that immediate circle of attached breth- 
ren how many have left us: besides those 
already named, John O. and James H. Means, 
Noyes, Manning, Alden—not to lengthen here 
the honored list. What a wealth of helpfal 
influence ceased from earth as each of these 
took his heavenward way. Honorable is the 
record each has left; but who of them all will 
be more gratefully remembered, or for better 
reason, than he, their latest follower? The 
parishes he served well in Jamaica Plain, 
New Bedford, Somerville, and others to which 
he gave more temporary ministry; our coun- 
try, that profited by his three years’ faithful 
chaplaincy of ‘the Second Massachusetts” ; 
the survivors of that gallant regiment; his 
native State, whose legislature felt the force 
of his sagacity in the shaping of her laws; our 
denomination, to the exposition, defense and 
spreading of whose doctrines and practice he 
gave many years of profound study—the fruits 
of which abound in the volumes of the Congre- 
gational Quarterly, the records of the National 
Council, and the columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist—all these are his debtors. 

None more truly so than this paper, to whose 
columns he has been from his earliest public 
life a valued contributor, and which in these 
later years he has enriched with articles rarely 
equaled in value since the pen of Professor 
Phelps dropped from his dying hand. Thou- 
sands have profited by the ripened spiritual 
wisdom, blended with sterling sense, most 
felicitously expressed, that has marked his 
later writings. 

What he was to the inner circle of his older 
personal Christian friends only themselves 
can know. Honest, frank, generous, tender, 
true, devout—the world has too few of these, 
and when they leave us, how great is the void 
inour lives. Nothingcan fill it but thesuony 
memory cf their love and the assurance that 
the parting is but brief. Even Plato said, 
more than two thousand years ago, “True 
friendship ’’—could he have foreseen that all 
true”’ friendship is Christian ?—" between 
man and man is infinite and immortal.” Or, 
as a modern writer gives it, “A true friend is 
a friend forever.” 

Ah, how good it feels! 
The hand of an old friend. 
Yes, Mr. Longfellow, but we can drop even 
that without a tear when assured that we 
shall soon grasp it again—forever. 
HUNTINGTON. 
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THE WORD OF AN OLD-TIME FRIEND. 


I became acquainted with Dr. Quint long 
before I ever saw him. Perhaps because the 
most of his letters from the army might have 
been written in the saddle, or by the light of 
an army candle, they were at times scarcely 
legible, and the letters were turned over to 
me for deciphering, very much to my joy and 
pleasure. The man was a hero in my eyes. 
Afterwards, when I became personally known 
to him, the ideal was never lowered. In these 
later years, when I knew him more intimately, 
his cheery salutation, ‘‘ Hullo, T. T.,’’ was a 
very pleasant sour d in my ears. Like many 
another person who has had sad experierce 
in the management of church affairs, we 
talked together often, and what lingers in 
my mind more than anything else was the 
undivided attention which he gave to the 
matter in hand, as though it were the only 
trouble that he had ever heard of, and the 
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conviction that it wasfhis duty to give advice 
which would set that matter right, if nothing 
else were ever done. With hundreds and 
thousands of others, I can but voice the gen- 


eral sense of loss at his parting from us. 
T. T. 
eS eee 


DR. QUINT DAY BY DAY. 

What rich material for an tan Maclaren Dr. 
Quint’s personality would have furnished. 
There was something so immediately striking, 
so distinctive about him that even casual con- 
tact made you aware that he was not run in 
the ordinary mold. He was not atypical man 
in the sense that there ever was or ever will 
be any one at all like him. Other stars will 
appear on our firmament, but the light which 
was quenched when his star set will not be 
kindled again here. We cannot duplicate 
that fund of knowledge, that poise of judg- 
ment, that penetration to the heart of the 
matter, that astute understanding of human 
nature and particularly of Christian human 
nature, that shrewd and genial philosophy of 
life, any more than we can bring back to our 
longing eyes that compact, soldierly frame 
and that face all of whose features were not 
infrequently impressed into service when he 
would give vent to his feeling. 

It was, however, a face which I had to learn 
to like when I first began to know it ten 
years ago. His manner seemed brusque and I 
fancied he might be, if occasion offered, arbi- 
trary and perhaps dictatorial. I always sus- 
pected when he walked into Dr. Dexter’s 
inner sanctum that some heresy case was 
brewing and that if there were any hammer- 
ing of heretics to be done in the denomination 
Dr. Quint would be iust the man to wield the 
bludgeon. But I very soon learned that 
neither he nor our beloved and still lamented 
chief had any ambition to become Congrega- 
gational popes, that they cared only for 
reasonable adherence to accredited standards 
and customs, that they desired to have the life 
of the denomination move on in orderly ways 
preserving what is best in its traditions and 
bearing new fruit constantly. Whatever may 
have been thought at certain periods of their 
life, of Dr. Dexter and Dr. Quint, they were 
always at heart progressive and irenic men. 

My change of feeling toward Dr. Quint tal- 
lies with what I have heard others express, 
and it is pleasant to think that in the later 
years of his life at least he came to ba bet- 
ter understood and more highly valued by 
the denomination at large. It bestowed upon 
him, four years ago, the highest honor in its 
possession, the moderatorship of the National 
Council, and learned to look to him at all 
times for guidance through debatable terri- 
tory. Hein turn broadened and mellowed in 
proportion as he was trusted and loved and he 
repaid the confidence reposed in him by put- 
ting his best thought and ripest wisdom at the 
disposal of all who needed counsel and sym- 
pathy. 

What Lambeth Palace is to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury the Congregational House was 
to Dr. Quint. No clubman was ever fonder 
of the walls and furnishings of his place of 
daily resort than was Dr. Quaint of the old 
weather-beaten and decaying structure where 
the interests of the denomination have cen- 
tered for nearly twenty-five years, but from 
which a kind Providence seems to be providing 
exit before long. After toiling up Beacon 
Street Dr. Quint would avail himself of the 
help of thejelevator to reach the library floor. 
Once within that circular building in whose 
alcoves are gathered the literary treasures of 
the denomination, many of which he had 
helped to assemble, he was on his native 
heath, ecclesiastically speaking. Butit would 
be a mistake to suppose that he cared only for 
the atmosphere of high thinking and abstract 
culture which is discernible there. He liked 
the library because of its regular force of work- 
ers, all of whom became his close friends and 
willing servants. He liked it also because 

peoplef[came and went there whom he enjoyed 
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seeing. Thesalutation, the chat, the banter of 
the moment were congenial. He relished the 
give and take of free and familiarspeech. He 
wanted to know the news, and he usually had 
news to communicate which was generally 
spiced with some pithy, amusing comment. 
I think now and then, like the rest of us, he 
dallied with a bit of ecclesiastical gossip and 
found it relishable. Yet Dr. Quint was 
pretty scrupulous in his impartation of in- 
formation. You never felt quite sure that he 
had told you all he knew. He buttoned up 
within his tight-fitting coat more inside 
knowledge of our benevolent societies and of 
our churches and ministers than any one else 
possessed, and for the most part he kept it 
buttoned up. 

It was in the library that he usually met by 
appointment the men who wanted to see him 
about this or that knotty question. I have 
seen him scores of times in one of the alcoves 
face to face with one or more persons, ‘‘ both 
hearing them and asking them questions.” 
It was his way to let the complainant do most 
of the talking—a thing which I have gener- 
ally noticed complainants are ready to do. 
Dr. Quint would sit patient, immobile, un- 
vexed by a long and circumlocutory recital 
of the situation, withholding comment until 
he was sure he had the facts all before him. 
What a variety of matters has thus been 
brought to his attention! What painful charges 
of pastoral inefficiency and lay unapprecia- 
tiveness! What bitter, prolonged rows, rang- 
ing in importance from the location of a horse 
shed to the getting rid of a minister! It is 
thus that Dr. Quint has woven himself into 
the histery of many a New England church 
and linked his life with that of many a weary, 
discouraged ministerial brother. He aimed 
to be judge rather than partisan, and I have 
known cases where the advocates of one side 
of a quarrel, after conferring with him, would 
meet face to face on their way out their oppo- 
nents coming to him also for consultation, 
and he never tried to screen from either 
party his interest in the other or whatever 
service he was undertaking to render. 

Distasteful as features of this work must 
have been to Dr. Quint, I think on the whole 
he delighted in it, and I wonder a little how 
he adjusts himself to a society where there 
are no feuds and no ‘ cases.’’ He was just 
enough of an ecclesiastic to like to apply that 
influence which, working through committees 
and boards, brings at last a desirable result. 
And though in some cases the outcome might 
have been reached without any outside manip- 
ulation, I think, as a friend said the other day, 
to have it come in the natural way wouldn’t 
have made Dr. Quint quite so happy. This 
instinct was perhaps most in evidence at the 
great national meetings of the denomination, 
especially during the years of dissension in 
the American Board. It will be recalled how 
Dr. Storrs, when elected president of the 
Board at Springfield in 1887, said he would 
take the office on condition that his friend 
Quint would be at hand to guide him. Dr. 
Storrs had in mind not only Dr. Quint’s par- 
liamentary skill but his talent for evoking 
order out of entanglement, and, in short, for 
bringing things to pass. 

We of The Congregationalist staff have pe- 
culiarly fresh and tender memories of Dr. 
Quint. He was in the office about as often as 
he was in the building, passing from room to 
room and from desk to desk, chatting with 
each of usin turn. He never claimed atten- 
tion if the pressure of work seemed unusually 
great or if others had preceded him in calling. 
We were always the wiser after talking with 
him. I wish now thatI had put on paper many 
of the things which he said. The personal 
element in his conversation gave it a pecul- 
iarly delightful flavor. If politics was the 
theme his mind would often go back to his 
own valiant battles on the floor of the New 
Hampshire legislature. If churches and min- 
isters were under discussion his retentive 
memory brought to the fore some eventful 
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council in which he had participated or quoted 
some appropriate utterance of an old-time 
divine. So without in any way obtruding his 
own tastes or boasting of his public service— 
for he was truly a modest man—Dr. Quint 
revealed much of his mind and heart to us. 
Through these familiar everyday talks we 
gained an idea of his college and seminary 
days and of his army life. His philosophy of 
life also made itself known. He knew full 
well the weaknesses of human nature but he 
believed that God was taking care of his 
world. He distrusted politicians and he often 
said that this nation was saved from going to 
pieces only by a balance of deviltries between 
the parties. The lighter side of his nature 
showed itself to us in these daily calls. We 
learned of his fondness for Dickens and par- 
ticularly of his affection for one of Dickens’s 
most characteristic creations, the immortal 
Sam Weller. A good story was always at his 
command and he could make it fit the conver- 
sation whatever the topic. 

And now that he is no longer with us to 
make the day brighter by his friendly greet- 
ing and toil easier by his ready sympathy we 
try to make more vivid the total impression of 
his character before the haze of time renders 
itatall dim. None of the trappings and per- 
quisites of ecclesiastical station were his. 
The title bishop or archbishop would pot be- 
come him, but when, a few weeks ago, they 
buried Dr. Benson in stately Canterbury Cathe- 
dral there could have been no more sincere 
mourning for the dead leader than that which 
was felt throughout our Congregational fel- 
lowship when Dr. Quint was laid to rest in 
the city of his boyhood. We loved him most 
because Christ lived in him, because Christ 
has done much for a nature that needed the 
discipline of time, the testing on battle-fields 
and all the privations and afflictions of later 
years in order to reach its best estate. 

As. 





APPROVAL OF THE ARMENIAN OBR- 
PHANS’ FUND. 

Your editorial on opening orphanages in 
Armenia for Armenian orphans is one of the 
most practical suggestions since the massa- 
cres. If those whose sympathies go so strongly 
towards that unfortunate nation would bring 
the subject to the attention of the children 
in the Sunday schools, I have no doubt that 
their pennies and dimes would be given to 
support hundreds and thousands of starving 
and naked orphans. A boy or girl can be 
fed, clothed, housed and educated for from 
twenty to thirty dollars per year. 

Last winter a friend of mine sent some 
money to Harpoot to be distributed by a per- 
son well known tome. This man, in sending 
his account, mentioned among many heart- 
rending spectacles he had witnessed the fol- 
lowing case: ‘‘ As I was on my way to a near 
village with several loaves of bread to give 
to the hungry women and children, I noticed, 
a little way from the road under a tree, a 
woman and child. I walked towards them 
and found that the mother was dead, and the 
little child, hardly more than fifteen or eight- 
een months old, crawling over the dead body 
of its mother, trying to get nourishment.’’ 
How many thousands of such cases now exist 
it is impossible to say. 

I hope and pray that The Congregationalist’s 
plan will be taken up at once by Christians 
of all denominations, and orphanages be es- 
tablished in every large city and town in 
Turkey. Hacor Boaician. 


————— os 


Atlanta University has opened with a larger 
number of students than ever. Prof. M. W. 
Adams has been appointed dean in place 
of Prof. I. N. Chase now absent in Scotland. 
President Bumstead with headquarters in 
Boston will spend part of a year soliciting 
funds. Mr. George Bradford of Boston is in 
charge of the Atlanta University city problem 
investigation. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 
23,10 4.M. Short address by Miss Helen M. Cole. Sub- 
ject, The Use of the Voice in Public Speaking. Special 
reference to Bible and hymn reading. 

FOREIGN MISSIONABY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
gneptece of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Mall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 
A. M. 
oF oy --sdeamaeed EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 1, 

A.M. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MIss10N8, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

‘egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

88 Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS8800IATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
povees Sid Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gers onal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles EK. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Beuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
gg 7 House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field peanes gH E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
—— offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. .For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. areas Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, t.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a popuest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose ef Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is civen to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover &t., oston, 
Open day and evening. flors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] A. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 

t ee: poo —. “ ane . Is 

a Congregationai society and appeals all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow. aaa om Reereuary. Room 22, Con- 
tiona! House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
fags, a etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickersen, chaplain, 
Hanover t. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
nae ef said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

We would like to have a look in upon the 
festive autumnal decorations at the many 
harvest concerts now occurring in various 
places, and hear the praise and thanksgiving 
exercises which are prepared at the expense 
of so much care and time. But it is quite 
impossible to adjust the limitations of space 
80 as to give our readers a satisfactory ac- 
count of all the descriptive items which the 
season brings to us each year. 

A great opportunity of strengthening each 
other and the cause in the city is afforded by 
the fraternal organization which the churches 
of Concord, N. H., have effected. Why do 
not strong, live churches feel more responsi- 
bility for giving out a portion of their best 
life and sympathy to their weaker sisters at 
their doors? Such a practical coming together 
should not be entirely unknown in so many 
places. The churches referred to have bene- 
fited by such an arrangement for over half 
a century. 

“To every man his work” should be the 
motto of every church member. It would not 
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always be easy for him, however, to live up to 
it, and any such incentive as a pastor of New 
York State has given his people must be a 
great help to the members and pastor both. 

Those Minnesota Endeavorers whose care 
of the Sunday evening service enables their 
pastor to do needed out-station work—a serv- 
ice for which they are unfitted—surely are 
largely responsible for the good accomplished 
by him. . 

A helpful and practical method of increas- 
ing the interest and instruction at the mid- 
week meeting is suggested by a New Jersey 
church. 

For a jubilant indorsement of the ‘free 
pew” system read an item from Beverly, 
Mass. 


NEW YORK’S NEW CHURCH. 

The council held Nov. 9, to recognize the 
new Manhattan Church and install its pastor, 
Dr. H. A. Stimson, was a body well pleased 
with their duties and thoroughly satisfied with 
what they saw and heard. They found a 
charming hall, on the corner of Kighty-third 
Street and the Western Boulevard, supplied 
with every convenience and of attractive ap- 
pearance. They found a people filled with a 
delightful spirit of unity, all members of the 
family of Aaron and Hur, and all ready to re- 
spond with a ringing ‘“‘aye”’ to the challenge 
of Dr. R. R. Meredith: ‘‘ Are you ready to go 
to work with this pastor?’’ They found a 
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pastor, stalwart in form and noble in charac- 
ter, ready, as Dr. Lyman said in his prayer, 
for ‘‘ movement, march and ministry.” 

The council was organized with Dr. Mere- 
dith as moderator and Dr. Choate scribe. A 
full history of the enterprise and of the action 
of church and corporation in calling Dr. Stim- 
son to the pastorate, together with his letter 
of acceptance, were read. A few questions 
called forth a statement as to the personnel of 
the ‘council of the church,’’ which consists 
of the pastor, deacons, clerk, treasurer, three 
members elected for one year at the annual 
meeting and a representative from every 
branch of church work, including the board 
of trustees. Another question elicited the 
fact that the members had come from Massa- 
chusetts, California, Texas and way stations 
to plant here a Congregational church. No 
one questioned the orthodoxy or the creden- 
tials of the pastor. The finding of the council 
was stated by the moderator, and his affec- 
tionate words brought to the church and pas- 
tor an assurance of Christian sympathy and 
personal gratification on the part of the coun- 
cil which was deeply appreciated. Of the 120 
members of the new church sixty-six were 
contributed by the Broadway Tabernacle, the 
rest coming from churches of several denom- 
inations, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

At the evening service, following the open- 
ing exercises, Dr. R.S. Storrs brought the fel- 
lowship of the churches to the new organiza- 
tion. Every heart in the audience thrilled as 
our Grand Old Man, whom two great cities 
are delighted to honor, stood before us. He 
welcomed the church, as Congregationalists 
sound in the faith, to the work in the city, 
where ignorance and vice and unbelieving 
culture have strongholds. He alluded to these 
closing days of his half-century pastorate, 
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spoke of the four women and one man—all that 
are left of the 150 members at the beginning— 
and reminded us that churches live while the 
members are passing away. His closing words 
were: ‘ Be yestrong. Deal courageously, and 
the Lord shall be with the good.” 

Dr. A. J. Lyman offered the prayer of rec- 
ognition, Dr. Meredith gave the charge to the 
people. He impressed the thought that min- 
isters are men, and need the sympathy and 
help of their people. He said: ‘‘I charge you 
to cordial co-operation with your pastor. Hold 
up his hands. Help his work by doing your 
own.” ‘ Ward off bis anxieties. Suffer no 
detractions to whisper his good name away.”’ 
‘Have you come to listen with a brain cool 
and fingers washed clear of the gold dust of 
the week, with lips warm with prayer for 
your minister?’ ‘Receive your pastor as 
sent from God. Receive him as a prophet, 
and you shall receive a prophet’s reward.”’ 

Dr. Behrends delivered the charge to the 
pastor and was followed by Dr. Cobb of the 
C.C. B.S, in the prayer of installation. Dr. 
Behrends smilingly requested the pastor to 
be seated, recalling the circumstances of his 
own installation, fourteen years ago, when he 
stood just twenty-seven minutes during the 
installing prayer. At its close Dr. Taylor 
rose to deliver the charge to the pastor and, 
‘bending his shaggy head,” said graciously, 
“Sit down!” Dr. Behrends spoke of the min- 
ister as a leader of men, whose duty it was to 
be prepared to lead and teach. He said: 
‘Don’t labor c° ly to get men into heaven but 
strive to get heaven into men.” ‘“ Have defi- 
niteness of aim, concentration of energy, per- 
sistence, patience, gentleness and firmness.’’ 


‘Preach the Word.’’ ‘Shell your kernel at 
home—do your threshing in private—give the 
meat to the people.” ‘Your hearers may 


know more poetry than you do but let none 
know more of the Bible.”’ 

The culminating point of Congregational 
greeting was reached in the address of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, extending the right hand of 
fellowship. As he and Dr. Stimson stood on 
the platform and clasped hands it seemed as if 
the spirituality, the thought and soul of the 
veteran must send an electric thrill to the 
heart of the Christian soldier in his prime—so 
reverent and eager for his work. During the 
address an involuntary hush fell upon the 
audience. Rev. Dr. Cobb of the Reformed 
Church gracefully extended neighborly greet- 
ings and Dr. Atterbury of the nearest Presby- 
terian church offered the closing prayer. 

The new church is fairly launched upon the 
sea of life and labor! May her captain, her 
officers and her crew be faithful and may the 
blessing of God be over all! 8. K. B. 


A MASSACHUSETTS PASTORATE BEGUN, 

The First Church, Warren, which recently sacri- 
ficed its former pastor, Rev. H. G. Hale, in behalf 
of the new church at Brookline, has been without a 
leader but a few months previous to the recent in- 
stallation of Rev. W. B. Forbush, Nov. 11. The new 
comer is a native of Vermont, and is a graduate of 
Dartmouth and of Union Seminary. Previous to his 
present appointment he has gained experience in 
mission work in New York city, and during pas- 
torates in East Providence, R.1., and in Yarmouth, 
N. 8S. Mr. Forbush has received the degrees of 
Ph. D., and Lit. D. from prominent educational in- 
stitutions. At the public service of installation 
Rev. Alex. McGregor preached from the text, “ He 
sent a man before them.’ 


A NEW MAINE EDIFICE. 

Pastor and people rejoiced at the prospects which 
were materially emphasized, Nov. 8, at the exer- 
cises of the laying of the corner stone for the new 
edifice at Ellsworth Falls. The building will be 
large enough to accommodate over 600 persons, The 
dimensions are 40x 70 feet. The arrangements will 
be convenient and the effect pretty and artistic. 
The auditorium will have folding doors, admitting 
more room when demanded. The pastor will have 
a small room off from the pulpit. A kitchen is to 
be provided in the basement. The cost of building 
and furnishing will be toward $4,500. The house 
is to stand on an elevation and is the only church 
edifice in the place. Hitherto the people have wor- 
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shiped in a hall. The seats are to be free, giving 
to all the same privilege of worship. At the public 
exercises prayer was offered by Rey. 1. H. W. Wharff 
of the Methodist church, then followed a statement 
of the work up to date and prospects of the future. 
Addresses were given by Mr. Wharff and Rev. D. L. 
Yale. The pastor, Rev. E. L. Hunt, condacted the 
later exercises around the stone and offered the 
closing prayer. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

The Students’ Association held its first public 
meeting of the term, Nov. 10. The program con- 
sisted of music, reading and a debate on: Resolved, 
That it is the duty of England to interfere with 
Turkey in behalf of the Armenians.——Through the 
generosity of Hon. E. R. Burpee of Bangor, the 
members of the Senior and Middle Classes have re- 
ceived a copy of Prof. L. F. Stearns’s book, Present 
Day Theology.——The Thanksgiving recess will be 
limited simply to the day.——Students of the sem- 
inary are frequently called upon to supply the 
church connected with the Good Will Farm at East 
Fairfield. 

Hartford. 

The Junior Class has completed its work with 
President Hartranft for the present term and has 
taken up the introduction to apologetics under 
Professor Gillett.——The reception tendered the 
students by the faculty last week Wednesday was 
enjoyed by all. Many friends of the seminary were 
present..—-Mr. E. W. Capen, as the delegate of the 
seminary, attended the convention of the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance held last week under 
the auspices of the Baptist Seminary at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Yale. 


Last week sermons of Brooks, Bushnell and Rob- 
ertson were reviewed before the Senior Class. 
The question of debate at the Leopard Bacon Club 
was: Resolved, That the Present Multiplication of 
Organizations within the Church Is Detrimental. 
The club lecture course includes as lecturers Drs. 
Rainsford and Parkhurst of New York, Drs. Gor- 
don and Hale of Boston, Dr, McKenzie of Cambridge 
and Dr. Munger of New Haven.—On Friday even- 
ing of last week Mr. R. 8. Miller, Jr., interpreter 
for the American legation in Japan, spoke on Y, M, 
C. A. work in that country. 





Oberlin. 

The week of prayer for young men was observed 
by the seminary by daily prayer meetings. Thurs- 
day evening a preaching service was held with Sec- 
ond Charch. The sermon was by Rev.C. S. Mills. 
Friday afternoon the semivary joined the men of 
all departments of the college in a general prayer 
meeting.——The study of the week was further in- 
terrupted, pleasantly and profitably, by the trien- 
nial convention of the Congregational Sunday 
schools of Ohio. Several of the papers presented 
were of special value to those about to enter the 
pastorate.——Rev. C. A Clark, for the past nine 
years Oberlin’s missionary in Japan, has been in 
town for a few weeks, and before leaving for a win- 
ter’s work in Chicago gave an address before the 
seminary.—Hereafter the weekly prayer meeting 
of the seminary will give place once a month toa 
missionary meeting. 

Chicago. 

Last week Tuesday Mr. C. E. Studd, who was the 
champion cricketer of England, now of the China 
Inland Mission, addressed the faculty and students. 
—Thursday afternoon Rev. C. M. Sheldon of To- 
peka, Kan., under the title of Put Yourself in His 
Place, gave an account of his experiences for three 
months, by agreement with his church, with differ- 
ent professions and occupations, as journalist, law- 
yer, etc., each of which he tried a week at a time, 
giving the results to his congregations Sunday even- 
ings. His account was deeply interesting, suggest- 
ive and instructive. 

Pacific. 

A third Japanese has joined the seminary. The 
class in systematic theology is reviewing, in a 
series of Saturday morning papers, the most im- 
portant recent books in theology.——The young 
ladies of the lay training class went one recent 
Saturday with the fresh air excursion of poor chil- 
dren from San Francisco into the country for the 
day.—tThe Student Foreign Missionary Volunteers 
have an organization, meeting in San Francisco, 
known as the Bay Association. Its members num- 
ber about 20 and are drawn from Stanford and State 
universities, Cooper Medical College, the (Methodist 
Episcopal) University of the Pacific and the two 
seminaries, Presbyterian and Congregational. They 
meet the first Saturday of every month. Professor 
Goodell addressed the last meeting.——The Mis- 
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sionary Society has given to each member a country 
toreport upon regularly. Rev. W. H. Atkinson, 
formerly of the Mahratta Mission, addressed the 
last meeting.——The Middlers in homiletics are 
preparing plans for criticism, analyzing sermons, 
and studying Deuteronomy as a source of homilet- 
ical material. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MaAss.—The South Berkshire Conference met in 
Lenox, Nov. 11, Though the day was exceedingly 
upnpropitious a good number was present. Rev, 
C. H. Daniels, D.D., and Pres. George Washburn, 
D. D., of India spoke on the life and labors of Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., who was pastor in Lenox, 1854- 
1859. Other papers were: How to Make Our People 
Love Good Literature, The Work of the Holy Spirit. 


Cr.—The Hartford Conference held its annual 
meeting at the Asylum Hill Church last week Tues- 
day. At the evening session Professor Beardslee 
spoke on the topic The Present Word of the Spirit 
to the Cburches. 

N. Y.—The Black River and St. Lawrence Associ- 
ation held an unusually interesting session in 
Watertown, Nov. 10,11. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Duncan McGregor. Keuka College interests 
were presented by Pres. N. M. Calhoun, and Miss 
Alice M. Kyle spoke for the American Board. Me- 
morial services were held in honor of Rev. Messrs. 
Hebard and Bailey. The topics were: The Missing 
Link, Doctrinal Instruction of Our Young People, 
Home Class Work, The Undeveloped Power of Our 
Churches, (a) As a Pastor Sees It, (») As a Layman 
Sees It, The Gaining and Training of Church Mem- 
bers, A Missionary Equation, Woman in Missions. 


The Cheboygan Association meeting was held at 
Wolverine, Nov. 4,5. The sermon was by Rev.F. H. 
Bassett. Subjects were: Methods of Working a 
Country Parish, How Shall We Yoke Our Mission 
Churches to Obtain Longer and More Effectual Pas- 
torates? The Pastor’s Relation to Social Problems, 
The Pastor’s Relation to Politics in the Pulpit, How 
to Work up a Revival Spirit in Our Churches. 


InD.—The new Kokomo Association, formed by 
the 14 churches lying east and north of Indianap- 
olis, held its first meeting at Fairmount, Nov. 10, 11. 
Rev. R. J. Smith preached the opening sermon. 
Constitution and rules were adopted and a home 
missionary committee appointed. Mrs.G.C. Cheney 
of the W. H. M. U. led Wednesday afternoon in an 
efficient missionary meeting. Steps were taken to 
hold missionary rallies with each church before the 
spring meeting. Subjects were: What Has Congre- 
gationalism Given to America? The Fellowship of 
the Faith, The Outlook, and The American Citizen. 


Wis.—Milwaukee District Convention met at 
Kenosha, Nov. 9, 10. The papers were: What 
Shall Be Done for Our Boys, Responsibility of 
the Pastor for the Christian Education of the 
Young People, Pastoral Calls—from the Minister’s 
View, from the Layman’s View, Practical Fellow- 
ship, Religious Papers in the Family, and Propor- 
tionate Giving. The sermon was by Rev. J. O. 
Buswell. 

Mo.--Kansas City Association met with Clyde 
Church, Nov. 5, 6. The sermon, on Unshaken 
Truths, was by John H.Crum,D.D. The devotional 
services, conducted by Rev. Walcott Calkins, D. D., 
and Mr. C.G. Upton, were of specialinterest. Home 
and foreign missions occupied an afternoon ses- 
sion. Dr. Henry Hopkins reported the A. M. A. 
jubilee meeting. Miss Lois King of Drury College 
gave an account of a unique missionary experience 
in the Ozark Mountains. Other topics were: Church 
Music, Church Economics, New Ideas in 8.8. Work, 
How to Put Young People to Work, Work Among 
the Boys. A resolution adopted last year, urging 
acontribution from each member of every church 
to each of the missionary societies, was thoroughly 
discussed and readopted. 

Kidder Association convened with the Welsh 
Church at Dawn, Oct. 20,21. Sermons were by Rev. 
Messrs. Albert Bushnell, D. D., W. L. Sutherland 
and J.P. Field. Addresses on home missions and 
the Sunday school were by the respective superin- 
tendents. The general topic, Righteousness Toward 
God, was considered under the following heads: 
(a) the Great Need of the World, (/)) Its Relation to 
Sabbath Observance, (c) Fidelity to Missions, (d) 
Work of the Holy Spirit in Promoting It 

The meeting of Hannibal Association was held at 
Meadville, Oct. 27, 28. The sermon was by Rey. 
A.W. Wiggins. Topics were: Righteousness Toward 
God the Need of the World, Every Pastor His Own 
Evangelist, Supplemental Bible Study in the Sun- 
day School. Rev. Leroy Warren, D. D., who for 25 
years was superintendent of home missions in 
Michigan, made a most eloquent plea for foreign 
missions. Home missions and S. 8. work were pre- 
sented by Supts. A. K. Wray and W. L. Sutherland, 
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CLUBS. 

MAss.—Do We Need a Revival of Doctrinal Preach- 
ing? was the theme of a well-considered address by 
Rev. J. W. Buckham at the Essex Club in Salem, 
Nov.9. He argued that the day for the teaching of 
systematic theology in our pulpits is past. The po- 
sition was quite generally advocated in the discus- 
sion. 

The Newton Club observed its 10th anniversary 
Nov. 16. Brief addresses were made by its mem- 
bers, Mr. J. F. C. Hyde representing the founders, 
Mr. G. M. Fiske, the ex-presidents, Rev. H. J. Pat- 
rick, D.D., the Newton pastors of 1886, Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, the Newton pastors of 1896. The chief ad- 
dresses were by Rev. H. A. Bridgman, representing 
the religious press, and Hon. A. H. Wellman, the 
president of the Boston Club. These dealt largely 
with the problems to be faced and solved by Con- 
gregationalism today in our social and civil life. 

Inp.—The Indianapolis Club was held Nov. 9, with 
a large attendance. Prof. W.D. Mackenzie was the 
guest of the club and gave the principal address on 
Christianity and National Virtue. Rev. E. D. Cur- 
tis, D.D., was chosen president for the coming year. 





NEW BNGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Hyper Park.—Dr. A. W. Archibald has just com- 
pleted his fourth year as pastor. During the pas- 
torate 259 new members, 140 on confession, have 
been received, making the present enrollment of 
the church 704. Over $13,000 bave been raised 
yearly on the average. Moreover a $2,000 debt has 
been canceled, and $1,000 have been spent in im- 
provements. 

WEst MEpWAy.—The meeting house and chapel 
have been newly roofed and painted inside and out 
and the grounds laid out tastily. The improve- 
ments have cost altogether $1,475. Further, two 
notes amounting to $750 have been canceled, Dur- 
ing the year 50 persons, all but nine on confession, 
have been received to membership. Rev. J. F. 
Crosby is pastor. 

DepHAm.—I/slington. The church enters upon 
another year with encouraging prospects, Seven 
persons were added on confession last year, four 
being heads of leading families in the parish. The 
circle of King’s Daughters has greatly helped the 
church, A new house has been built for the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. F. Bickford, and his family; it was re- 
cently consecrated. A large number were present 
and brought gold, silver and other gifts to the 
value of $70. 

SALEM.—A ‘Lord’s Day congress,’’ under the 
auspices of the New England Sabbath Protective 
League, was held in Tabernacle Church Noy. 11. 
The attendance was not large. Several addresses 
of much interest on different phases of the subject 
were made. 

WAKEFIELD.—The church roll is being revised by 
a committee, with a view to reducing the number 
of absentees, both resident and non-resident. A cov- 
enant meeting and roll-call will be held during De- 
cember. A special collection, amounting to $115, was 
taken at the evening service, Nov.1, forthe A. M. A. 
The ladies gave a successful and unique banquet 
last week Wednesday evening. About 350 persons 
were present. One of the ladies acted as toast-mis- 
tress and the responses were all given by ladies. 

BEVERLY.—Dane Street. Nearly 300 sat down to 
the annual supper Noy. 12. Full reports were read 
from all departments, showing good progress. 
Nearly 40 have been added to the membership, a 
larger number than for years. The present mem- 
bership—425—and the benevolences—over $2,600 — 
are the largest in the history of the church, while 
running expenses have been met with unparalleled 
ease, thanks to the free pew system. 

AMESBKURY.—Rev. G. W. Christie of the Union 
Evangelical Church, with his native Scotch accent 
and feeling, is delighting church and benevolent 
circles in this vicinity with readings from The 
Bonnie Brier Bush. 

LOWELL.—Airk Street. The repairs upon the house 
of worship are now completed, and the new memo- 
rial organ was used for the first time last Sunday. 
A new pulpit of quartered oak has been presented 
by one of the church members. A special musical 
service on Sunday evening was largely attended, 
and a special feature was the antiphonal service of 
the choirs in opposite ends of the church, The 
postponed communion will be held on Sunday next, 
when 50 new members will be received. The new 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, is already greatly be- 
loved by his people. 

Dracvut.—First has expended about $350 in re- 
pairs and improvements during the past two 
months. The congregations have shown a marked 
increase of late, especially at the evening service, 
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while the 8S, S. attendance has increased nearly one- 
half ina few weeks. The pastor, Rev. E. L. Baker, 
has just concluded a series of morning sermons on 
The Church in the Community, and has begun an 
evening series on Christ’s Universals, that are at- 
tracting much attention. It is expected that the 
Central Church, which is about to renovate and re- 
model its house of worship, will worehip with us 
until its building is reopened. 


GROTON.—The late Miles Spaulding left, among 
other bequests, the following, to be paid after the 
death of his widow or at such previous time as 
she may appoint: $1,000 to the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society of New York, and $4,000 to the Sun- 
day School Society as a fund. After her death the 
residue of the estate, outside of a few private be- 
quests, is to be divided equally between the A.M.A, 
the C.H. M.S. and the A.B.C. F.M. 


WoORCESTER.— Bethany celebrated the fifth anni- 
versary of its organization, Nov. 12. The Sunday 
school and cottage meetings were begun about a 
year before by the veteran missionary, Rev. W. T. 
Sleeper. The church now bas nearly 100 members, 
a good house of worship and has reached self. sup- 
port. During the five years it has bad three pas- 
torates. The present pastor is Rev. A. G. Todd.—— 
Old South. Dr. A. Z. Conrad entertained 250 men 
of the congregation at his home, Nov. 12, under the 
auspices of the men’s union. The union now num- 
bers 210, and has planned a series of six public 
meetings, to be addressed by national leaders on 
living topics, Congressman Knox and Senator Mil- 
ler are the speakers for Nov. 23. 


DALTON.—First. The recently elected lieutenant- 
governor, W. M. Crane, is a member of this church, 
where he has served faithfully in many of its offices. 
He has also been one of its most generous benefac- 
tors. His brother, father and grandfather have all 
been members of the executive council of the gov- 
ernor. 

Maine. 

PORTLAND.—Rev. B. F. Mills lectured in City Hall 
under the auspices of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, Nov. 6, on The Milk of Human 
Kindness, The following Sunday, Nov. 8, he 
preached to a large congregation in Williston 
Church, and in the afternoon he pleaded the cause 
of suffering Armenia in City Hall. A collection of 
more than $400 was taken. Twenty-five Armenians 
were on the platform, many of them being refugees 
from Turkey. Two of them told their pathetic 
story through an interpreter. Their presence made 
the occasion most eloquent and impressive. The 
immense assembly was moved to tears. Homes 
have been found by the State W.C.T.U. for 23 
refugees. They are men of education and ability 
and some of them before their persecution were 
wealthy. 

ASHLAND —The building will soon be closed in 
from the weather. Services are now held in the 
basement, and after two removals a permanent 
home for services is welcome. Rev. C. L. Parker 
and wife are devoted to the wurk, which now pros- 
pers well. The proportion of men and boys at serv- 
ices is encouraging. The 8.8. ro}l of 45,a C. E. So- 
ciety of 20, the Juniors and Temperance Legion, 
making a specialty of Christian temperance work, 
and a branch work at a mill two miles away are 
among the activities. 


New Hampshire 


Exerer.—First. Dr. A. L. Merrill, whose family 
have long been associated with this church, bas re- 
cently given a large tablet of highly polished black 
slate which has been inserted into the front of the 
church edifice, bearing the inscription: ‘“ [he First 
Church in Exeter. Founded, 1638. Re-organized, 
1698. This house built, 1798.’’ The tablet is fastened 
at the right of the main entrance by heavy orna- 
mental brass bolts. In this edifice the executive 
and legislative officers of the State bave convened, 
and on specially important occasions the courts 
also. In it was celebrated the 200th anniversary of 
the town, and during the same year Daniel Web- 
ster, Edward Everett, Jeremiah Smith, J. !’. Hale, 
J.G. Palfrey, Caleb Cusbing and otber dignitaries 
there paid their tribute of respect to Dr. Abbott, 
for many years principal of the academy. Its pul- 
pit has been filled with men of eminence. Rev. 
W. L. Anderson, the pastor, recently preached an 
appropriate sermon on The Foundation of the 
Christian Church, in the course of which he al- 
luded to the memorral with the appreciative thanks 
of all. 

Coxcorv.—West. The 54th annual meeting of 
the five Congregational churches of the city was 
held Nov. 12, with a Jarge attendance, evincing the 
strong hold the customary gathering has upon the 
hearts of the people. Besides the social and pran- 
dial features of the occasion, Rev. Cyrus Ricbard- 
sop, D.D, gave a delightful and instructive ré- 
sumé of his pilgrimage with The Congregation- 
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alist party to England and Holland last summer. 
The usual sermon was given by Rev. E. B. Burrows 
of the Record, and was followed by the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Remarkable harmony has always been main- 
tained between these five churches, which may be 
due in a measure to this long-time habit of an an- 
nual reunion for social and sacred fellowship. 
Vermont. 

SouTH WALLINGFORD.—A church of nine mem- 
bers, with an equal number soon to follow, was 
organized Nov. 2. The immediate causes leading to 
this result were the evangelistic labors of Miss 
8. A. Chapin and the ministerial services of Rev. 
J.S. Tupper, pastor at Wallingford. A sermon ap- 
propriate to the occasion was preached by Rev. 
C. H. Merrill, and the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered. An old union meeting house had been re- 
fitted with modern appointments and was rededi- 
cated in the evening, Dr. G. W. Phillips preaching 
the sermon. At its close the necessary amount was 
raised and the house was dedicated free from 
debt. 

Rhode Island. 

SLATERSVILLE —The church has had a large in- 
crease in the congregations during the past year. 
It is paying $200 more on the pastor’s salary, and 
all collections have been well sustained. Nov. 1 
the pastor received nine young men and women 
into the church by profession of faith. 

PROVIDENCE.—Central. The chapel was broken 
into the night of Nov. 8 and over $100 worth of 
plated silverware was stolen. The robbers did not 
discover the communion service and they left be- 
hind other valuables of more worth than those 
stolen. They gained entrance by forcing open a 
side window.— Highland. Oct. 11 the first anni- 
versary of the church was pleasantly celebrated by 
an evening service at which Rev. E. L. House and a 
Raptist pastor gave addresses. 

Connecticut. 

NEw HAVEN.—The program of the Ministers’ 
Meeting for Nov. 9 was The Present Status of Meth- 
odist Missions, by Rev. H. F. Kastendieck, and for 
Nov. 16 Baptist Missions, by Rev. A. K. Foster.~— 
Redeemer. The pastor, Rev. Dr. W. L. Phillips, is 
preaching an interesting and plain-spoken series of 
sermons on Enemies of Youth.——-TJaylor. On the 
evening of Nov. 8, Prof. F.C. Porter of Yale deliv- 
ered an address on The Religious Significance of 
Old Testament History. —— United. The Men’s 
Club Sunday evening services will be resumed Nov. 
22, beginning with an address by Dr. Munger. The 
club will hold its annual banquet Nov. 20. 

BRIDGEWATER.—The old people of the town held 
a reception in the church on a recent Saturday. 
The large attendance iocluded also quite a gather- 
ing of midale-aged persons. Refreshments, short 
speecbes and a history of the town for the last 80 or 
90 years, including quite a complete history of the 
church, composed the program. 

NorwWIcuH.—At a recent social, Rev. C. A. North- 
rop exhibited an interesting collection of old 
books from the pastor’s library of the First Church, 
together with pewter and silverware, pamphlets 
and records, dating back tu the ear.ier days. Some 
of the books bear dates as far back as 1621 and 1630. 

GLASTONBURY.—The steam fitters bave nearly 
completed their wcrk and the new heating equip- 
ment will soon be ready for use. The pipes have 
been carried into the chapel, so that building also 
will be heated from the church heater. 

DANIELSON.—At the prayer meeting service last 
week, a cordial letter of greeting was adopted and 
sent by the local church to the Congregational 
church at Guadalajara, Mex, by Mrs. John How- 
land, who returned to Mexico Saturday. 

SoursinGcton.—First, The Ladies’ Aid Society 
netted $112 from its recent sale. This will be added 
to the fund now well under way for repairing the 
old or building new church parlors. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BINGHAMTON,—First. The pastor, Rev. W. B. 
Thorp, bas taken a census of the parish by sending 
out cards with a list of 20 lines of church work, and 
asking each individual to mark those in which he 
could take an active interest. The response was 
general. The returns have been classified and re- 
ferred to the different organizations in the church, 
and in some cases tospecial committees. A feature 
of the returns was the large number who volun- 
teered for various lines of visiting, as among the 
poor, the sick, new comers, etc. A card catalogue 
of the entire parish is being prepared, to be placed 
in the church parlors. 

New York.—WManhattan. The Women’s Guild 
was organized Noy. 3. Each woman and girl who 
joins the church thereby becomes a member, and 
any other women of the congregation are gladly re 
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ceived to membership. The church has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Mr. David Blakely, a faith- 
ful member of the provisional committee and re- 
vently elected a trustee of the corporation. 

CARTHAGE.—The annual meeting was held Oct. 
28, and 73 members responded in person to the roll- 
call and 49 by messages. The membership shows a 
large proportionate gain in three and a half years. 
Rev. J. B. Felt is the pastor. 

CORTLAND.—The church celebrated its 15th anni- 
versary on Wednesday of last week with fitting 
music and addresses. 

SYRACUSE.—Good Will. On his rounds of travel, 
‘Tan Maclaren” lectured twice, Nov. 11, under the 
auspices of this church, in the largest hall of the 
city. The profits were over $500. 


New Jersey. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR —Excellent results have been 
obtained in prayer meetings by devoting ene even- 
ing a month to the consideration of the message ef 
one of the books of the Bible. The members are 
urged to read the chosen book through, and the 
latter part of the hour is devoted to reciting spe- 
cially impressive passages taken from it and te 
questions about it. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Snyder Avenue with 660 mem- 
bers, and 250 enrolled in its Sunday schoo), was rec- 
ognized by council, Nov.5. The formal service was 
conducted by Rev. E. W. Rice, D.D. The same 
eouncil examined the pastor-elect, Mr. F. E. Wieder, 
for six years an elder in the Reformed Church. He 
was unanimously approved, and at the ordination 
service the sermon was preached by Dr. C. H. Rich- 
ards.——AKensington has just held a successful fes- 
tival, to raise a fund to complete its chapel. The 
congregations are increasing.—Central. The union 
services of the churches in this district are held 
with this church during the evangelistic campaign 
row in progress throughout the city. Rev. John 
Robertson, D. D., of Glasgow is the preacher and 
Mr. F. H. Jacobs the ginger. 


THE INTERIOR. 
IMinois, 

GLENCOE.—This church is to be congratulated on 
a renovated sanctuary. During the last few weeks 
the edifice has been painted and the interior so 
cleaned and beautified as hardly to be recognizable. 
Sunday, Nov. 8, was devoted to its rededication, 
Dr. Moses Smith, the pastor, was assisted in these 
services by Dr. J. F. Loba, his Evanston neighbor, 
whose presence added not a little to the pleasure of 


the occasion. 
Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Rev. Messrs, 0. D. Fisher, F. M. 
Whitlock and J. W. Wilson have begun a series of 
evangelistic meetings, to continue eight weeks. By 
exchange these meetings are held nightly for two 
weeks in succession in Mayflower, People’s, South 
Side and Fellowship Churches. The meetings so 
far have been well attended, and several conversions 
are noted. 


Ringing 
Noises in the ears, sometimes a roaring, 
buzzing sound, or snapping like the report 
of a pistol, are caused by catarrb, that ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable and very common 
disease. J.08s of smell or hearing also re- 
sults from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the great blood purifier, is a successful 
remedy for this disease, which it cures by 
purifying the blood, 

Suffered With Catarrh. 

‘' For years I was a constant sufferer with 
catarrh and a dull headache, I had no 
strength or appetite. When I had taken a 
bottle of Ilood’s Sarsaparilla I felt better, 
and since taking six bottles I am troubled 
very little with headache.’’—Miss ELLA 
West, Watseka, III. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


} “ee H are the best after dinner 
Hood Ss Pills pilis, cure headache. 25¢. 
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Michigan. 

ALPENA.—AD appreciative testimonial was given 
Rev. S. S. Grinnell at the close of his pastorate, 
recognizing his scholarly and forceful presentations 
of truth and earnestness of effort. Scarcely has 
there been a communion at which there have not 
been additions during this pastorate. 

LEWISTON.—This village has been under a scourge 
of diphtheria for a number of weeks. All services 
have been suspended. The quarantine is now re- 
moved, and Rey. A. M. Hills of Oberlin, who gath- 
ered the first members of the church, will begin 
evangelistic meetings again. 

20MEO.—The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 8o- 
ciety has held a thank offering meeting in place of 
the regular church prayer meeting, with a special] 
program. The attendance was large and the offer- 
ings amounted to $21, Rev. E.C. Oakley is pastor. 

CHARLOTTE.—Revy. H. 8. Roblee leaves Michi- 
gan for Kenosba, Wis. His going is regretted. 
His work in the State has won merited esteem. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

BEVIER.—VFirs/. This church holds monthly com- 
munion services, At each of these except two dur- 
ing the past year there have been accessions, in- 
creasing the membership from 33 to 71, while the 
§$.S. membership has more than doubled, Though 
the coal mines, which support the place, are run- 
ning on about one-third time, the church is raising 
twice as much money for current expenses as in 
any year of the 30 since its organization. Rev. J.R. 
Adams is pastor. 

lowa. 

Gaza.—This is a new field, opened within six 
months, Rev. J. K. Nutting being the missionary 
pastor. No other religious service is held in the 
community. A milestone in the history of this en- 
terprise was the dedication, Nov. 8, of a neat little 
house of worship, costing only $700, but really beau- 
tiful and an ornament to the village. Mr. Nutting 
was assisted in the services by Rev. Messrs. W. L. 
Ferris, D. E. Evans and T. ©. Douglass, the first 
named preaching the sermon. The balance of $250 
needed to free the church from debt was raised dur- 
ing the day. No aid was asked from the C.C.B. 8. 

HUMBOLDT.—Two months in advance of the close 
of the first year of his ministry here Rev. R. L. 
Marsh has been unanimously called to the perma- 
nent pastorate, at a salary of $1,400 and parsonage, 
and accepts the call. The church received seven 
accessions at the October communion, A Bible 
class, which continues to grow in interest and num- 
bers, has been organized, and is conducted by the 
pastor. Benevolences are well sustained, and $130 
have just been expended for a new barn on the 
parsonage property. 

NORA SPRINGS.—The old stoves in the audience- 
room have been displaced by a furnace in the base- 
ment. The Sunday school is now larger than at 
any other time in the history of the church. 

The Sunday Evening Club at Burlington is doing 
efficient work. The evening congregations often 
completely fill the house. 

Minnesota. 

ST. PAUL.—/acific. Great spiritual and financial 
advance has been made since the coming of the 
new pastor, Rev.J.A. Jenkins. Twenty-three per- 
sons were received on confession and four by letter 
at the last communion. There is large attendance 
at all services and growing interest in Christian 
work. A large choir assists on Sundays. 

ELK RIVER.—A parsonage has been secured which 
was owned by the late pastor, David Henderson. 
In his will he authorized the trustees to sell the 
property to the church at a small price for this pur- 
pose. 

NORTH BRANCH.—Rey. P. H. Fisk bas opened 
work at two out-stations, the C, E. Society relieving 
him of the Sunday evening service at the home 
ehurch. Some financial troubles are experienced. 

STAPLEs.—A Sunday school has been organized at 
an out-station and preaching services established. 
This makes the second mission in care of Rev. D. W. 
Cram. 

Kansas. 

BROOK VILLE.—The chureh is progressing spirit- 
ually and financially. The meeting house has been 
renovated, a parsonage purchased and new hymn- 
books have been bought. The pastor's salary is 
kept well paid up, and both the home and foreign 
benevolent societies are being remembered with 
contributions. This field in western Kansas still 
feels the missionary impulse given to it by the 
sainted Rey. 8. G. Wright, a former pastor. 

Cora.—The church finds itself weakened by re- 
movals and crop failure, but is zealous spiritually 


en 
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Be thankful if you haven’t a cough 
or cold in these chill, changeable, fall days. 
But, if you have either cold or cough, be 
thankful for 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


the real remedy for coughs, colds, and lung 
troubles. 
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GOLD. 


Carlyle said, ‘‘It is marvelous how long a rotten post 
will stand, provided it be not shaken.’’ And it is equally 
marvelous how far out of style a woman will let her 
furniture drift, provided she is not reminded of it. 

The engraving will give a hint of that drift, and a walk 
through our warerooms will tell much more. The fashion 
today is for gold furniture. In the chair here shown the 
delicate framework of gold incloses a beautiful expanse of 
floral tapestry. A richer effect cannot be imagined. 

There is a full carved gold lattice panel at the back. 
The legs are gracefully carved. The seat is deeply crowned. 


The arms are supported by the high sides, and the chair is more luxurious than 


sofa. 


In such furniture as this there is an absence of the frail and tawdry character 


of the cheap imitations of gold cabinet work. Yet they cost but little more. 


New General Catalogues for 1896-97. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any addresé 


on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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and is maintaining its services by the reading of 
sermons and other special methods. The C. E. So- 
ciety takes charge of the evening service. The 
church is making strenuous efforts to repay the par- 
sonage loan of the C. C. B. 8. 
Maize.—The church is making laudable efforts to 
pay up all deficits. It has an important field, espe- 
cially in view of the location of Western Seminary 
inthetown. This isa thoroughly Christian educa- 
tional institution where, at small expense, superior 
educational advantages are afforded. 
TWELVE MILE.—This rural church in §$mith 
County was never in better condition. Though the 
people have been repeatedly disappointed by crop 
failure and the field is now pastoriess, the members 
are united and active. Mr, L.C. Markham, a mem- 
ber, often conducts the services and others willingly 
co-operate. 
Nebraska. 
HARVARD.—Rey. Samuel Eveland finds his people 
rapidly falling into line for good work. The church 
had been without a leader for some time before his 
coming. His people spare him once a month to 
preach to the otherwise pastorless church at Spring- 
view, 25 miles away. The trip has to be made by 
Stage. 
LINCOLN.—First. Rev. Lewis Gregory has com- 
pleted 21 years of contiauous service in this church, 
which has existed for 30 years, and now has a mem- 
bership of nearly 500. It isnot burdened with debt, 
and owns one of the best buildings in the city. 


North Dakota. 

GARDNER AND ARGUSVILLE.—These two churches 
unite in the support of Mr. M. D. Reed, a student. 
The work was languishing at both points when he 
began, a few months ago, but is now prospering. 
A good Sunday school is sustained at each point, as 
well as regular preaching services. 

KELSO.—This church, though but a year old, is 
doing excellent work. It has good congregations 
and a flourishing Sunday school and C. E. Society. 
Four young people, three of them church members, 
are attending Fargo College. 

FARGO.—Plymouth. The pastor, Rey. John Or- 
chard, is giving a series of Sunday evening sermons 
upon the life of Christ, illustrated with a magic lan- 
tern, which prove interesting and instructive. 

CALEDONIA.—The pastor, Rev. William Griffith, 
is to begin work at Climax, a new town on the ex- 
tension of a branch of the Great Northern Railway, 
on the Minnesota side of the Red River. 


Colorado. 

GREELEY.—/Park, With 150 resident members 
over 100 bicycles are found among the regular con- 
gregation. Of these over 70 are in the families of 
members. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

EAGLE HARBOR.—This church, which dedicated 
a new meeting house Nov. 1, is on Bainbridge Island, 
which is about four miles wide by 12 long and con- 
tains a population of 2,000 or more. There is no 
other church organization or house of worship on 
the island except a Baptist Scandinavian. 





AMONG the attractive calendars for’97 are the 
English Tile Calendars from the old Wedgwood 
pottery. For fifteen years Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton have brought them out with some historica) 
building on one side. This year it is a reproduction 
of the picture of the old Federal Street Theater 
built in 1794 on the site of Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton’s store, corner of Franklin Street. The old 
theater was nearly opposite the Channing Church 
on Federal Street. The under-glaze engravings on 
the tile calendars make them of permanent histor- 
ical value. 
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WHITMAN’S 
= Chocolate 
= toallothers. It is distinct- 
aste: ively delicious—distinct- 
I= ively pure. 
= Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 34 Ib. tins. 
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STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada, ‘ 
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Cantatas and Operettas 


FOR LITTLE ONES. 


**School Festival.’’ 


SIC 


Christmas 


Anthems, Varols, Ete. 
| 


The following are only a few selections 


A simple cantata for school concerts and | from our New Catalogue of Christmas 


exhibitions. Pleasing and instructive. 


| 


| Music, which is one of the finest lists of 


Some dialogue. No scenery required. Very| (hristmas Music we have ever issued. 


effective. 
Sample Copy, 25 cents, postpaid. 


**Columbia’s Party.”’ 

A short entertainment, attractive and in- 
structive, consisting of dialogues, recita- 
tions, and songs. Recitations predominate. 
Worthy of the attention of all school- 
teachers. 

Sample Copy, 25 cents, postpaid. 


** Cinderella in Flower Land.”’ 
Just published, An exceptionally fine 


operetta for children. Simple in dialogue | 
and melody, but with sufticient action and | 


plot to fascinate the young folks. 
Sample Copy, 30 cents, postpaid. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


‘*Tables Turned; or, A 
Christmas for Santa Claus.’ 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa} 


Claus gets tired of his Christmas duties, so 
all the children in the world give him a 
Christmas of his own. Full of humor, 
pretty dialogue, and charming music, 
Sample Copy, 30 cents, postpaid. 


“The Revolt of the Toys.’’ 


By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has | 
broken and abused his toys so badly that | 


with Santa Claus’ permission they rise in 
revolt on Christmas Eve 
and laughable throughout. The music is 
very pretty. 

Sample Copy, 20 cents, postpaid 
LIBERAL Discount TO TEACHERS 

Complete Cantata Catalogue Free. 


. Unusually clever | 


| Copies of Catalogue sent free on request. 









































| 
A New No, 9317. 
| ‘*Allthe Ends of the World’ 
| Anthem by Tenor Solo and Chorus 
| Sudds Price, 15 cents. 
| No. 9239, 
| A New ‘*Come Ye to Bethlehem "’ 
Anthem by Sop. and Tenor Solos and 
| D k Quartet. 
anks Price, 12 cents. 
| No. 9290, 
A New " sateen Going You Good 
dings’’ 
| Anthem by Sop. and Tenor Solos. 
Truette Mixed Quartet. 
Price, 25 cents. 
No. 9084, 
. aaa “Glory to God In the High- 
nthem 
‘yeaa maha Mixed , rr 
*rice, 8 cents 
| No, 9299, 
Pn ‘* The sa Morn is Break- 
ng”’ 
Schnecker Mixed (Quartet. 
Price, 16 cents. 
mgd There Were Sh pherd 
te er ere epherds’’ 
Anthem by Bass Solo and Chorus. 
Simper Price, 8 cents. 
Christmas Cantatas, 
Christmas Anthems, 
Christmas Carols, etc. 
|| Our Stock of Christmas Music ix one of the 
most complete in the country. 











Two New Collections for Choirs. 


Just publis 


hed. A wortby successor to the 


two world-renowned volumes previously pub- 


ANTHEM oun! lished. Arranged and compiled i eminent 


Vol. UI writer of sacred music, we Sudds, A 
gaara choice volume of music Ratt of the in- - $1 00 
spection of every choir leader. . . ‘ . 


The Crown Folio of Sacred Quartettes is one 


er 2 very shotr 
FOLIO 6 — stion. 


est books published for the price. 
in the country should have this 
U nquestionably the cheapest vol- 50 cts 


ume of high-grade music published 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453-463 Washington St., Boston 


Cc. H. DITSON 


& CO., N.Y. 








BRECK’S EUREKA EGG FOOD 


makes Health, Eggs,and Money. 


mouth’s supply for 12 he ns (enough lo 
convince) mailed for 

Foultey Raisers,” 64} 

Jos. Breck & Sons 




















WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


SHAS. F. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 





7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 
and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and Nerth Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 


farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 


me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Fun 
now earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent, in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable, to my 
order. Address 


E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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ae LARPETS “sn 


armanuU: JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ 





OPP.BOYLSTOM ST- 


“CARPETS atD UPHOLSTERY, 


658 WASHINGTON ST., 


Sons & Co., 
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BOSTON. 
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IN MEMORY OF DR. QUINT. 


The meeting of the Boston ministers last 
Monday took the form of a memorial service 
to Dr. Quint. Dr. Cobb, the first speaker, re- 
ferred to Dr. Quint’s strong influence over 
men, which was not magnetism, but rather 
the power of one born-tocommand. He was 
many-sided, and sometimes misjudged by 
those who knew him only slightly, but they 
who knew him well could testify to his deep 
reverence for God and truth and his affection- 
ate nature as illustrated in his love for chil- 
dren. Dr. Cobb spoke also of his relations 
with the American Congregational Associa- 
tion and particularly with the library, where 
by patient study and thought he prepared 
himself to render many of those prompt de- 
cisions and opinions which seemed the result 
of genius, and where also he met those from 
all classes who came to him for advice. Rev. 
F. W. Merrick of West Roxbury spoke as Dr. 
Quint’s most recent pastor and dwelt upon 
his intense loyalty, suggestiveness, apprecia- 
tiveness, generosity alike to friends and to 
strangers. 

Dr. Hazen said that Dr. Quint’s death 
marked the closing of an important epoch in 
Congregational life, with which the names 
of Cushing, Langworthy, Dexter and Quint 
would always be asscciated. He referred to 
Dr. Quint’s long services as statistical secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion. He described Dr. Quint’s visit to Lon- 
don in attendance upon the International 
Council in 1891, and the service he there ren- 
dered in presenting clear and full informa- 
tion in regard to American councils, of which 
the English brethren knew but little and were 
somewhat suspicious. 

Dr. McKenzie said that he should greatly 
miss Dr. Quint’s hearty, familiar greeting. 
Dr. Quint brought to his work, as the fruit 
in part of his war training, the deliberation 
and bravery of a general combined with great 
tact and shrewdness inmeetingmen. Hehad 
the passion for his country to which a man is 
entitled who has suffered forit. He had done 
much to establish laws of precedence in eccle- 
siastical matters, which should be both force- 
ful and wise. He administered the charities 
of the denomination faithfully and lovingly. 
His theological views were both practical and 
spiritual. In closing, Dr. McKenzie referred 
to Dr. Quint’s article, Sealed Orders, in which 
every man is represented as holding in his 
hand a sealed envelope containing God’s pur- 
poses for the day or year. For a long time 
Dr. Quint had been able to see, through the 
transparent paper of his own packet, the char- 
acters denoting that the change was soon to 
come, but he waited patiently, expecting the 
immortality in which he believed. 

On motion of Mr. Merrick a committee was 
appointed, composed of Dr. Dunnirg, Mr. Mer- 
rick, Dr. Wellman and Dr. Hazen, to prepare 
for a public memorial service to Dr. Quint, in 
which the various churches to which he had 
ministered may have a part. 

Several of the Boston churches took occa- 
sion last Sunday to recall to memory the char- 
acter and deeds of Dr. Quint. In the Allston 
church, of which he was a member, the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, spoke of the devotion 
of his large abilities to the denomination he 
loved, and at Immanuel Church Dr. C. H. 
Beale spoke of the personal characteristics of 
the great leader in his relation to individual 
churches, while Dr. C. L. Morgan of the 
church at Jamaica Plain, of which Dr. Quint 
was the first pastor, spoke of him fittingly 
and tenderly. 

i eer a hea. 

Wellesley College students enjoyed a very 
successful Bible institute last week. One 
lecture was given on Thursday, two on Sat- 
urday and two on Sunday. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie spoke on The Gospel in the Old 
Testament. Prof. F. K. Sanders of Yale and 
Prof. C. F. Kent of Brown discussed The 
Ideals of the Prophets and The Temporal and 
Permanent Elements in Messianic Prophecy. 
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Large audiences were present at all the ses- 
sions. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


In making our first appeal for this fund in antici- 
pation of the new year, we desire to say that the 
contributions for 1896 fell considerably short of the 
requirements of the free list of missionaries upon 
our books. We did not, however, stop any papers, 
preferring to make good the deficiency ourselves 
rather than deprive any workers on the frontier of 
their much-prized paper. We do not feel that we 
can do this another year, and therefore earnestly 
commend this fund to the attention of all our sub- 
scribers. Is there any better way of multiplying a 
modest benefaction? $2, $5, $10 means fifty-two 
messages to missionaries in the field, and furnishes 
inspiration for their work and tools to work with. 








Mrs. L. E. Agard, Oakland, Cal................. $2.00 

DD. T. CATBOD, DOW, WOT is sand -ocncrccsesscoce 200 

Mrs. 8. E. P: Wells, Dover,.N: HH... .. 2... ...cc000 4.00 
ford, Ct y 






Mrs. C. 8. Campbell, Hart 
B.C 








RECALLED STORMY TIMES.—** Well tbat looks nat- 
ural,” said the old soldier, looking at a can of’ 
condensed milk on the breakfast table in place of 
ordivary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
“It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 
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“BAY STATE” 
usical Tnstruments 


pe ate 












CONCERNING 
Y STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 









A stringed instrument not only gives 
pleasure to the player, but also promotes the J 
pleasure of others. But the instrument must 
be right. There is nothing worse than a g 
poor instrument—nothing better than the 
** Bay State” Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, g 
Zither or Flute. Our handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue 






















453-463 Washington St, Boston 











CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 








China Dinner Sets 
Thanksgiving. 


We have recently landed by steamers ‘‘ Ludwig ’”’ from Hamburg, the ‘‘ Norsekirg’’ from 
Antwerp, the ‘‘Sylvania’’ from Liverpool and the “Strathnevis’’ from Hong Kong new 
shapes and decorations, as well as the old standard patterns, including the Dresden ‘‘ Blue 
Onion”? China, the Old Blue Canton China, Wedgwood Blue Landscape, etc., in sets or 
parts of sets, as required. We have also the best American decorated sets. 

Never before was our stock more complete, from the low cost sets and intermediates 
up to the fine China services costing $400 per set, China that would be valued “ heirlooms ”’ 


to children and granc¢children. 


Oyster Plates, Entrée Sets, Salad Sets, Tea Sets, Dessert Sets, Ice Cream Sets, single 


dozens of rich plates. ($10 to $300 per dozen.) 


Cut Glass Ware, the newest and finest produced. 

Whist Prizes in China and glass, handsome novelties, all values. 

Parchasers of sets or matching old sets will find extensive lines to choose frem, 
and we are not undersold on equal wares if we know it. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 








| Style 1. Style 2. 
Estey |HEIGHT HEIGHT 
Oh, | ORD 
2 ft. 9in. 2 ft. 8 in. 
New (Cluseo ) (Closed) 
1ft.1in. 1 ft.2in. 
Portable LENGTH LENGTH 
2 ft. 4 in. 2 ft.4in, 
Organ | 
DEPTH DEPTH 
This is not a chila’s organ, as the os sin tcc a 
illustration might suggest, but one | WEIGHT WEIGHT | 
which we have prepared with especial 65 pounds 80 pounds 


reference to [Missionary Work. It is 
built in compact form, with close fit- 


ting outer covering, warranted to | °% Uctaves 4Octaves | 
withstand all climatic changes. | 
The best test of the merit of this | ppd | REEDS 
set of | 2fullsets | 
instrument is the large number which Diapason 
have already been sold for Mission- —freaty swer .. 


ary Work. Each instrument is de- | 


livered with our guarantee that it will | OPEN 


be found fully satisfactory, both as to 
its musical quality, mechanical capac- 
ity, and durability. 


KEYBOARD KEYBOARD 


| 
| i 





Send for IMustrated Catalogue. Sent Free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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THE BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S OONGRE- 
GATIONAL OLUB. 

The first dinner and meeting of this new 
erganization was held at the American House, 
Wednesday evening last, and if its first meet- 
ing was a type of later ones, then a new factor 
in denominational affairs has to be reckoned 
with. Sixty-five young men sat at the feet of 
the speakers of the evening, and more than 
sixty members were enrolled as charter mem- 
bers. The social season preceding the dinner 
was one of zest and pleasure. Pres. Morris 
A. Hall of the Leyden Church, Brookline, 
presided. Resolutions expressing the sorrow 
of the club because of Dr. Quint’s death and 
its sympathy for his kindred were drafted and 
passed. 

Pres. A. H. Wellman of the Boston Congre- 
gational Club brought the fraternal greetings 
of that body, and pointed out some of the 
defects, as well as virtues, of the Congrega- 
tional polity and spirit—defects which he 
warned his hearers against perpetuating. He 
believes that it is possible to centralize Con- 
gregationalism more without its losing any of 
its power in developing strong individual 
character. Rev. Dr. A. E. Danning of The 
Congregationalist set forth some of the history 
of the denomination and brought out into 
sharp relief three of the great principles which 
it has held and which have accounted for its 
success and high place in the world. These 
he defined as freedom to worship, opportunity 
to ascertain truth through free and universal 
education, and Christian unity as seen in the 
fellowship of all who reproduce the Christ- 
lifs. Hon. S. B. Capen pleaded for resolute 
participation by the club in settling local and 
national problems, in purging the city of Bos- 
ton from its evils, etc. He hoped for a mini- 
mizing of the cuisine and the exaltation of 
serious thought and resolute action. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
Dec. 2. Applications for membership should 
be sent to W. Fred Berry, Congregational 
B okstore, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

cir ai eo, 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. WILLIAM H. ALLWORTH. 

Piymouth Church, Lansing, Mich., suffers a great 
loss in the death, Oct. 29, of one of its members, 
Rev. William H. Allworth, familiarly called * Father 
Allworth,’’ at the age of 78. He graduated from the 
Congregational College of British North America in 
1845, and was ordained in 1848. Most of his work 
was done in Canada, whence he was called to the 
church in Memphis, Mich.,‘in 1888. At the close of 
his remarks at the midweek service, last Thursday, 
he suddenly sank to the floor and at once passed 
away. 

CHARLES W. HILL. 

Deacon Hill died suddenly of heart disease at his 
home in Roxbury last Friday night. He had been 
at his duties in school as usual during the day. For 
nearly forty years he has been a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of the State and for the greater part of 
this time in Boston. He was successively master 
of the Comins and Martin Schools in Roxbury, and 
since 1890 he has been at the head of the Bowditch 
School for girls in Jamaica Plain. For more than 
a quarter of a century he was a deacon of Eliot 
Church in Roxbury and for fifteen years its Sunday 
scbool superintendent. He was an ex-president of 
the Boston Congregational Club. He served nearly 
a year during the Civil War in the Fifth Massachu- 
setts Regiment. Deacon Hill was one of the strong 


Holy Land -»* Egypt 


Oar first party this season leaves New York on Janu- 
ary 5th, by Hamburg American Express Steamship 
“COLUMBIA” to Alexandria direct, extension Nile 
Tour to First Cataract; first-class throughout. 


ALL EXPENSES $ AND 
INCLUDED 5 25 UPWARDS 
Later departures February 13th, March 6th. 


Special BIBLE STUDENTS’ PILGRIM- 
AGE, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., February 13th. 








THOS. cook & SON, 
261 and 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
332 Washington Street, Boston. 
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laymen of Boston whose influence was widely felt 
for good. His voice was often heard in public as- 
semblies, and on the Sunday evening before his 
death he spoke at a temperance rally in Curtis Hall, 
Jamaica Plain. He was a self-made scholar, an 
ideal teacher, a Christian gentleman, beloved by 
thousands of pupils whose characters he has done 
much to mold. He was sixty-two years of age. He 
leaves a widow. His only son died last autumn. 


PROF. H. E. PARKER. 


Prof. H. E. Parker of Dartmouth College died in 
Boston, Nov.7. He was born April 17, 1821; grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in 1841 at the age of twenty. 
From 1857 to 1869 he was a pastor in Concord, N.H., 
except when away at the war serving as a chaplain. 
He began his career as a teacher as an instructor in 
Latin at Dartmouth in 1869, and filled the chair 
until 1890. Few Dartmouth professors were better 
known or more beloved. 








TRUTH IN BostTon.—There is a great deal of sober 
truth in the deductions from Carlyle which appear 
in the Paine Furniture Co.’s advertisement in an- 
other column of this issue. Some people only rec- 
ognize truth when it is clad in a wedding garment; 
nude truth is not recognized. But we hope none 
of our readers will fail to take seriously to mind 
the valuable truth in the announcement we have 
just mentioned. It applies with peculiar force to 
Bostonians. 
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The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


(HIcAGO,UNION Pact 


AND 


aN 
LEAVES * 
», CHICAGO 


ThRouGH TOURIST 
Suone Ee 


y _, mapa 


LF FACURSIONS LVERY THURSDAY 


CHICAGO E NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


DETAILED INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO PRINCIPAL TICKET AGENTS ORTO 
W.BANISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT. CHICAGO. 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A party nnder personal escort will leave Boston Mon- 
day, December 14, for Pasadena, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, etc., going via Chicago and Kansas City. The 
journey from Boston to Chicago will be over the Boston 
& Albany, New York Centraland Michigan Central lines. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coast 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until July, 1897, or with any one ot Nine Re- 
turning Parties onder Special Escort, with a 
Cheice of ‘a'nree Different Routes. 

Additional Winter Tours to California, with 
Elegant Trains of Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, Jan. 14 and 25, Feb. 4, 15 and 25, and March 15. 

Transatlantic Tours Jan 23, March 27, etc. 

Tours to Florida and Nassau in Jan. and Feb. 

Tours to Mexico Feb. 4 aud Feb. 25. 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
“« Albany, *oston & Maine and Uther Lines; 
also Steamship Tickets to all pointa. 

0 Send for pamphlet, mentioning the trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite Schoo] St., Boston. 





MEXICO “The Egypt of the New World.” 

Select per leaves Feb. 2, 1897, by special 
train. Second party Feb. 6, via Gulf of Mexico Steamer. 
No Sunday railroad travel. Send for program M. 
CHARLES H. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 





TOURS To THe 
WEST INDIES 
THE LEEWARD np 
WINDWARD ISLANDS 
w VENEZUELA 


By Steamships of the RED «*D”’ LINE in Con- 
nection with those of the 
GOYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 






Visiting St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad, 
Tobago, La Guayra, Caracas, Puerto Cabello and 
Curacoa. Sailing from New York January 27, Feb- 


ruary 24 and March 24. Fare $200. For 
descriptive program apply to 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 
Tourist Agents, 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


or, W. Hi. Eaves, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 


Grand Winter Crise 


BERMUDA,WEST INDIES, VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 
Sailing rom New York Feb. 6, 1897, 

For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico), 
Havana, Brunswick, Ga., Duration, 45 days. Price of 
passage #270 and upward. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

6 Bowling Green, New York. 
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Calls. 
BULL, David W., Pitcher, N. Y., to De Ruyter and 
Lincklaen. Accepts. and has begun work. 
DICKINSON, Sam‘! W., Atlantic Ch,, St. Paul, Minn., 
to Anoka. 
DICKSON, J. P., to Fourth Ch., San Francisco. Ac- 


cepts. 

EMRICH, Fred. E., 8. Framingham, Mass., to Porter 
Ch., Brockton. 

FERRIS, Seymour C., Gasport, N. Y.,to Pilgrim Ch., 
Buffalo. 

FEWSTER, E. P., Vancouver, B. C., to Lowell, Wn. 


Accepts. 
FORSYTHE, J. Frank, Mannsville, N. Y.,to Rutland. 
HARRISON, Fosdick B., formerly asst. pastor Ch. of 
Redeemer, New Haven, Ct., to Bethlehem, for one 


year. 

HULLINGER, Frank W., Farmington, Ill., accepts call 
to Allegan, Mich. 

JONES, David, Hyde Park Ch., Scranton, Pa., declines 
call to Eleventh St. Ch., New York city 

KLOSE, Wm. H., to remain fcr the fifth year at Mo- 
nona, Io. Accepts, on condition that the church 
LUTnE to self-support. 

THER, Martin, New York, to Ivanhoe Park Ch., 
a City, Mo. Accepts. 

— Wm. M., — Sem., to Henry, 8. D. Accepts, 
to begin w ork Jan. 

MARSH, Robt. M “to the permanent pastorate at Hum- 
boldt, Io., w here he has been supply ing. Accepts. 

MARSTON, Percival F., Cambridge, N. Y., accepts call 
to Lancaster, N. H. 

PERCIVAL, Chas. H., First Ch., Racine, Wis., to First 
Ch., Terre’ Haute, Ind. 

a ogo wg Roland W., State evangelist of Illinois 
H. M. o es instead of accepting call to Wood- 
sto ack, 

REID, b. Ti, Victoria, B. C., declines call to Port Town- 
send, Wn. 

SEARLES, Geo. R., Villard, Minn., to Hancock and 
Lake Emily. 

STAFFOKD, Burnett T., Smyrna, N. Y., to Pres. Ch., 
=“ w York Mills. Also to supply at W hitesboro. Ac- 


epts. 
si LVESTER, J. Walter, S. Broadway Ch., Denver, 

Col., accepts call to Second Pres. Ch., Albany, N. Y. 
pi ~ a S<CHT, Miss, Indiana, to Mattawan, Mich. Ac 


Ww it LIAMS, Mark W., Lllinois, to Bruce and Apollonia, 
Wis. Accept 8. 

WOOD, Ear! B., Bangor, Me., to Lovell. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

FORBUSH, Wm. B., i. First Ch., Warren, Mass., Nov. 
li. Sermon, Rev. ‘Alex, McGregor; other parts, a 
Messrs. J. F. Gaylord, E. B. Blanchard, H. Ha 

KILBOURN, Henry J., o. p. Alburg Springs, Vt., Nov. 
12. Sermon, Rev. Edward’ Hawes, D. D.; other parts, 
4 Messrs, C. W. Clark, Benj. Swift, E. J. Ranslow, 
H. Titus, C. J. Peterson. 

a Rov ER, Horace, i. Zion Ch., eed E. Parts 

by Rev. Messrs. Thos. Sims, D.D., T. B. Hyde, J. P 
Gorrie, Wilberforce Lee, Enoch Barker, J. A.C. Me- 


SARLES, Jesse E., 0. Necedah, Wis., Nov. 12. Sermon, 
Rev. E. G. Updike, D.D.: other aoe. Rev. Messrs. 
H. W. Carter, Henry Faville, Cc. C. Campbell, E. L. 
Morse, Wm. Crawford, D. D. 

SMITH, er ~,, +. Northboro, Mass., Nov. ll. Ser- 
mon, ‘Rev. G. M. Adams, ),; other parts, Rev. 
peases. L. R. Eastman, M. A. Breed, G. A. Brock, 

.E. tag D. D. 

VERN A. W. +0. and rec. p. Hiawatha, Kan., Nov. 5. 
Sacmmen. Dr. Richard Cordley; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. C. Veazie, O. C. Heiming, A. S. Bush, J. B. 


Richardson. 
Resignations. 


DAMS, Joseph M., Rochester. N. H. 
BICKNE ELL, Dennis H., Kirkland, Wn 
ag oe on Sterling N., Plymouth Ch. ms Ww ashington, D.C., 
to take effect Jan. I. 
ELDERKIN, John, FOE, Ekonk, Ct., after a 
nERBICK of 15 years 
RICK, Edward P., Tampa, Fla., to take effect Jan. 4. 
TONES. David, Hyde’ Park Ch., Scranton, Pa.,. with- 
draws. resignation. 
PANNELL, Cary H. H., Tallman, N. Y. 
— Thos., Bond St. Ch. , Toronto, Ont., to take effect 


Dismissions. 
Lgouts, Samuel J., Belleville Ave., Newark, N.J., 


Mo ALLISTER, Jas., Fremont Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Nov. 10. 
Miscellaneous. 

CRANE, Edward P.,and wife, of Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
were visited recently by their people, on the 3lst an 
niversary of oer marriage, many substantial gifts of 
esteem being le 

EXTENCE, Geo., ae of Williston, N. D., who for some 
time has been "seriously ill ina hospital at St. Paul, 
Minn., is convalescing and will probably be able to 
take up _ work again in a few months. 

MASON, Javan K., at the earnest request ‘of his people 
in Herndon, Va., has decided to remain with them, 
notwithstanding that this is his 88th year of age and 
50th of pastoral service 

JUBB, - Walter, has returned to Fall River after a 
four months’ visit to England. He will seek another 

omernte in this country. 

T, W. Stanley, and wife, on the first anniversary of 
their marriage, were presented with a —_ sum 
of money by their parishioners of Wappip ag, © 

SMIT4, Reuben H., editor of the Religious Herald (Ct. a 
has recently been approbated to preach by one of the 
Hartford associations. 











BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Gompany 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macular Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 
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She kneads it; you need it too— 


f a = | 
Coe «Duluth 
| ay Posdss = “4 
wy veel SImperia 
, Flour. 
Qo! 
=—— It answers every need and makes 
We “better bread and more of it’ 
! YZE= 20 loaves more in every bar- 
== A rel—light, white and delicious. 





If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour—get anothes 
grocer; of send us a postal and we'll tell you where to get it, 


M™)t ETH IMPERIAL MILI CO., Duluth, Minn 





DRAPERIES. 


NEW BAGDAD PORTIERES OR COUCH COVERS, 


NEW COTTON TAPESTRIES, 


Each 2.50, 3.90, 5 00, 6.75, 8.00, 9.00, 10.00 


Per Yard, 81.50, 2.00, 2.25, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50 


NEW SCOTCH AND SWISS MUSLINs, 


Per Yard, 25c, 30c, 37 1-2c, 50c, 62 1-2e, T5c, 87 1-2c, #1.00 


NEW JUTE STRIPES, 


Per Yard, $1.00 


NEW SILK AND COTTON TAPESTRIES, Per Yard, 2 00, 2.75, 3.25, 4.00 


NEW ENGLISH REVERSIBLE CRETONNES, 


NOVELTY CURTAINS, 


Per Yard, 50¢, 60c, 75c 
At from 82.65 to $15.00 per pair 


In Muslin, Point d’Espirit, Phrygian Net, Cross Stripes, Brussels Net, Bobbinet, Crape. 


Silkolines, Satines, Denims, Cretonnes, Velour Table Covers, Tapestry 
Table Covers, Screens. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ORDER WORK. 


SPECIAL. 


Baskets, etc. The value of the Silks is from 75c to $2.00 


8 ® per yard. 


5726 1 4 yards of Drapery and Art Silks for Sash Curtains; 
Draperies, Sofa Pillows, Fancy Bags, Linings for Christmas ( 8 


This price is made for the purpose of selling the lot out 
P ER Clean at Once, and so we cannot give samples or take back PER 


YARD any of the Silk after it is once sold. 


YARD 





R. H. STEARNS & CO., BOSTON. 
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Ladies’ 
Capes 


Ladies’ Boucle Capes, fine 
quality, trimmed with Thibet Fur, 


silk lined, 24 inches long and 
120 inches sweep, actual value 
$11.00 each, our price for this 
| special lot only 


$7.50 


Cloak and Suit Dept.—Second Floor. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Cook Your Turkey in a 


QUAKER RANGE, 


MADE BY 
Taunton Iron Works, Taunton, Mass. 


Send for Souvenir Needlecase. 








ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley y, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 291. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Here is some sensible advice from Repub- 
lican journals to which we heartily say, 
“Amen.” ‘We can’t drift any more. It is 
time now to do something. Our money must 
be put on a basis where it cannot be so open 
to attack. Just so long as we have a lot of 
greenbacks in existence we are in danger. 
The greenbacks are mere promises to pay— 
demand notes. When we have paid them we 
should treat them as every sensibly managed 
concern treats its paid notes—tear off the 
signatures, or cancel them on their face, and 
retire them from sight. It’s coming time for 
some clear-headed and courageous statesman- 
ship at Washington,” says The Hartford Cou- 
rant; while The Indianapolis News affirms: 
‘There is one salvation for this county, and 


that isin the next four years for its finances | 


to be put on a scientific basis, as the finances 
of other civilized countries are. This, and 
this alone, will maintain stability. It should 
not be forgotten, and it cannot be spoken of 
or written on with too much emphasis, that 
the result of the election just held is simply 
permission to settle the money question. Our 
financial situation is the same that it was. 
If we do not lay hold of it and reform it, we 
are gone.”’ 

A Universalist pastor, asserting tnat ‘the 
Congregational polity is ‘absolescent,’” the 
Christian Leader, the Universalists’ leading 
paper, replies: ‘‘ Oa what data does he make 
such an aflirmation? The Congregational 
body in Eogland is more thoroughly alive and 
more prosperous than avy other sect in the 
realm, unless it be another congregational 
body, the Baptists. The Congregationalists in 
the United States dre the foremost missionary 
body in this country, and though they are re- 
stric‘ed in their area of operations by the prev- 
alence of Presbyterianism in the greater por- 
tion of the country, their ratio of progress is 
equal to that of the Episcopalians. The Bap- 
tists are a purely congregational denomina- 
tion, and they rank second only to Methodists. 
If the ‘ congregational polity is absolescent,’ it 
is not hurt by that disease, whatever it is.’’ 


ABROAD. 


This statement of the London St. James 
Gazette is somewhat fantastic, t ut it embodies 
a kernel of truth: ‘‘ Lord Salisbury’s great ad- 
mission of the principle that the United States 
have the right to intervene in frontier dis- 
putes of the American Powers aud compel the 
disputents to arbitrate altogether transcends 
in importance the question of the Guiana 
boundary. It is a formal recognition of the 
hegemony of the United States on the Ameri- 
can continent, and gives the President the 
position in the new world which the medizval 
popes and emperors tried vainly to claim in 
Europe.”’ The London Times says: “ This is a 
most far-reaching concession, and a signal 
diplomatic success for the United States, and 
is interesting to the Americans much more 
keenly than any mere rearrangement of Vene- 
zuelan territory. It secures to England the 
advantages of dealing with a resporsible and 
friendly government, and admits the princi- 
ple that the United States may not only inter- 
vene in disputes with South American repub- 
lic#, but may entirely supersede the original 
disputant and assume exclusive control of the 
negotiations. Great Britain cannot bind other 
nations by this concession, but she sets upa 
precedent which may in future be quoted 
with great effect against herself, and she has 
greatly strengthened the hands of the United 
States Government should the latter desire to 
intervene in any future dispute between a 
South American republic and any European 
Power.”’ 

Dr. Barrett recently suggested to his fellow 
British Congregational clergymen that they 
resume the habit of donning pulpit robes, 
whereupon a great controversy broke forth 
and now rages in the columns of the press. 
Such sentiments as the following we cull from 
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the letters of correspondents in The Christian 
World: “A Free Church minister in a gown 
is a spiritual monstrosity. The crying need 
is for men in the pulpit, and Dr. Barrett 
would give us millinery.” ‘‘ Reverence is not 
proportioned to gowns or incense, nor is real- 
ity of worship measured by «xsthetic silence 
any more than by Salvation Army shouting.” 
‘* When Spurgeon poured out his soul before 
7,000 people he not only wore no gown, but 
was without that ‘last rag of popery,’ as he 
termed it, the white tie, yet every soul pres- 
ent felt his authority.” 








SicK HEADACHE RELIEVED.—Brighton, Mass., Oct. 
4, 1896. “I cannot speak too highly of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which I have found to be worth double its price. 

have also been much pleased with Hood’s Pills, and 
they have given me a relief from headache, and I al- 
ways use them in my family.”—William Humphrys, 
Taylor Street. 


HOOD’s SARSAPARILLA is the one true blood purifier 
prominent in the public eye today. 








Why not make 


art as well as music part of the 
church service? By the aid of one 
of our Magic Lanterns 
you 
your with 
some of the world’s 

y masterpieces in art. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 


and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 
La Salle St. Kansas City (Mo.) : 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 
APOLIS : 1564 Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St, 





can illustrate 


sermon 











-.+- TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE... 


| ARKIN SOAPS 


And get a “Chautauqua” Desk Free. 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
Has gladdened half a million hearts. 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. Itstands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


ture. 


ee, a ar a 


“Chautauqua” Rocker and Reclining Chair 


It can be adjusted toamny position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. 
of oak, polished antique finish, with 

nucinal three-ply veneer 
back. The seat, head and foot rests are 
Velours in 
son, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. i 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 
struction. It is fully guaranteed. Our 
soaps are sold entirely on their merits 
with a guarantee of purity. Thousands 






beautifu 


upholstered with 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 
Most Popular 

Ever Made. 


Solid Oak 


fi NA ! 


pg 
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It is built 


crim- 


It is very 





of families use them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 





a 

* 
OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. le 
100 BARS ‘“‘SWEET HOME” SOAP ° P 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP... ¢ 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible preventive of dandruff. ; 

year. Forall laundry and household pur- Unequalled for washing ladies’ hair. 
Doses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP) wt wt 30 f 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . - 70 | | BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 20 § 
j A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 'e 
An unequalled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. \e 
+4 BOE, MOBIESKA COMPLEXION S04? 60 | | BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . 25 
Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, * 
« A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. , 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP =. .30 | | PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . . .20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 | | STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. .Si«dO 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | tHe CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 % 
All 10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . $10.00 : 
for # s (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 f 
ceUeveve eee SETS ESSE SST E SST SESS SESE SC SCESC SCE ECC CECSC CC CEE svewevew 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 
After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 


Soaps only. 


All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 


mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 


Cost. 
regular retail prices. 


The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 
Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


LARA P AHR HA RARL LLL RRR MRL RRL LR RR LR LR LR RR LR RR RRR PS RR RR PR you 


remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 


Many people prefer to send cash with order — it is not asked — but if you 


present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 


mium does not prove all expected. 


We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


Cee Se TTT SS TT ESSE ESSE ESSE SESS SEES EES EEE EEC ECC CCC CECE CEC CCE 


Booklet Handsomely IMlustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


Estab. 1876. Incor. 1892. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





“A GOOD TALE WILL BEAR 
TELLING TWICE.” USE 
SAPOLIO! USE.....-. 
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AN INFLUENTIAL ADDRESS. 


We have received from the Business Men’s 
Non-Partisan Sound Money League of Boston 
the following letter: 

We desire to express our sincere thanks to 
The Congregationalist and its readers for the 
distributing and advertising of the address 
entitled The National Crisis of 1896, which 
was delivered by Hon. 8. B. Capen, one of the 
vice-presidents of our league. 

There was a greater demand from individu- 
als for Mr. Capen’s address than for any of 
the other pamphlets which we published. 
The call was so great from all parts of the 
country that we were obliged to cut down the 
orders from all the States except the doubtful 
ones. From Michigan, Nebraska, the two Da- 
kotas, California, Indiana and [Illinois came 
calls for from 100 to 2,000 copies. 

The only regret we have is that Mr. Capen 
did not deliver his address in midsummer in- 
stead of within six weeks of the election. As 
a consequence we did not feel warranted in 
printing but 30,000 copies, owing to the short- 
ness of time. When the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist understand this, they will, we 
believe, agree with us that it was better to 
give the orders from the doubtful States the 
preference. We received hundreds of letters 
from the West saying that this article of Mr. 
Capen’s was the best presentation of the issues 
of the campaign that they had seen. I have 
no hesitation in saying that I consider this 
address was of great help in carrying the 
doubtful States for honest money and na- 
tional honor. 

The influence of the religious papers in 
bringing about this glorious victory was wide- 
spread and effective. We congratulate The 
Congregationalist on the hearty support they 
gave to the cause of national integrity and 
good government. With the majority of the 
press, both secular and religious, on the side 
of sound money, the result could not have 
been otherwise. 

Thanking The Congregationalist for the sup- 
port which it gave us and with the hope that 
it will always maintain its high standard and 
influence of the past, I remain, 

. Frep W. MEARs, 
Secretary in charge of headquarters, Business 
Men’s Non-Partisan Sound Money League 


THE BAY OONFERENOE AND THE 
DUBUQUE ASSOOIATION. 


In our issue of Oct. 22an account was given 
of the action of the Dubuque Association re- 
ceiving into its membership Rev. Dr. C. O. 
Brown, who is under suspension by the Bay 
Conference of California. This last named 
body met in Oakland, Oct. 29, and adopted 
the following resolutions: 


Whereas, The Dubuque Association of Con- 
gregational churches and ministers has es- 
sayed to receive to its membership in good 
standing a member of this conference while 
under suspension and without letters of trans- 
fer; therefore, 

Resolved, That the personal standing of the 
member affected is no longer the chief matter 
of interest, being eclipsed by the larger and 
more general question of fellowship raised by 
this action. 

That this conference recognizes the follow- 
ing principles as embodying its conception of 
the case: 

1. Every local conference or association, 
like every local church, is wholly independ- 
ent in the management of its own affairs. 

2. The determination of the standing of its 
members is lodged in the local conference or 
association. 

3. Every co-ordinate body within the Con- 
gregational fellowship is bound by the princi- 
ples of Congregationalism to respect this right 
thus lodged in the local conference or associa- 
tion. 

4. In case of alleged injustice, the remedy 
lies in appeal to an ecclesiastical council and 
in that alone; hence, 

5. Toreceive a member from such a confer- 
ence or association into another, in any way 
except by orderly transfer from said confer- 
ence or association, or upon the finding of an 
ecclesiastical council, is to commit a breach 
of fellowship. 

Resolved, Therefore, that the said action of 
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the Dubuque Association in the premises is, 
in our judgment, unwarranted, and in open 
violation of our Congregational fellowship, 
the determination of the standing of its mem- 
bers being lodged in the local conference or 
association. 

Resolved, That we request the Dubuque 
Assvuciation to consider this preamble and 
resolution at its earliest convenience in a fra- 
ternal spirit, the spirit in which it was adopted, 
and to take such action in the matter as will 
conserve the interests of denominational fel- 
lowship. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
and given power, in case the Dubuque Asso- 
ciation does not see its way to take the de- 
sired action, subsequently to request a mutual 
council and to present the case of the confer- 
ence, and, if finally necessary, which may 
God forbid, to call an ex parte council. 








SINGERS AND ARTISTS generally are users of 
‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ for hoarseness and 
throat troubles. They afford instant relief. 


KEEP honest, true and pure remedies like Pond’s 
Extract always by you. .Pond’s Extract can always 
be depended on; accept no other preparation as 
just as good. 


A DECEMBER TOUR ACROSS THE CONTINENT.— 
The winter tours to California under the auspices 
of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb are carefully 
planned and carried out to meet the wishes of the 
most exacting travelers. The next party, under the 
care of experienced conductors, will leave Boston 
on Monday, Dec. 14, spend a day in Chicago, and 
proceed thence to San Diego by way of Kansas City. 
If desired the entire winter can be spent on the 
Pacific coast, the return tickets being good until 
next July, and there is a choice of three returning 
routes. An illustrated descriptive book will be 
sent free to any address by Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street. 
There are also trips to Old Mexico, to Florida and 
Nassau and to Enrope. 


Photography 
Simplified. . 


Picture aa 
: th Ge 








the Im- 
roved 
ulls - Eye 

camera is 

the refine- 
mentof pho- 
tograp hic: 
luxury. It4 





P = 
tography a 
easy for the novi ightful for everybody, 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 
our light-proof film cartridges, Splendid 
achromatic lens, improved rotary shutter, 
set of three stops, Handsome finish. 
Price, Improved No, 2 Bulls-Eye, for pictures 
314 x8 inehes, . - - o $8.00 
Ligh{-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 314 x 344, 60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, . 1,50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Booklet Free. 
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If we told vou that your 
baby was starving, that it 
actually didn’t get enough 
to eat, you might resent it. 
And yet there are thousands 
of babies who never get the 
fat they should in their food 
or who are not able to digest 
the fat that they do get. Fat 
is a necessity to your baby. 
It is baby life and baby 
beauty. A few drops of 
Scott’s Emulsion for all little 
ones one, two and three 
years of age is better than 
cream for them. They 
thrive and grow on it. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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= Cures While You Sleep, é 
m Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh & Colds.¢ 


© ORESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room wil” 
give immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder-@ 
“ful, at the same time preventing the spread of contagious 
> diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant. Harmle+stj 

to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. Descriptive 
PS) booklet with testimonials free. 


< 
> THE VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. © 
“4 SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agents. = 
OVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCO 





-CRESOLENE VCVCO 








Noau- 
Fever 


ana 


VAY 








ELY’S CREAM BALM isa itive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York City 


doesn’t pay when you can cure ’em for l5c. 
A-Corn Salve is made to cure—does cure 
—corns. At the nearest druggist’s, or mailed by 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO,, 805 Cherry St., Phila. 
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The above price will continue till further notice. 


PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 
: ma), CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 


$10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book 


of Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 
L. A- BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


DR. THOMAS G. BUCKLER, cf Paris (formerly of Baltimore), Suggester of Lithia asa Solvent of Uric 


Acia ‘Diathesis! Gout and BUFFALO LITH 1A WATER itheumattem: snd with this on 
a 


> pe [ have ordered it to Europe from Coleman & Rogers, of B: 


timore. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where 


t exists in the Carbonate, the form in which tt is found in this water.”, 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


ad 
Proprietor, buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Matinicus Island, Me., which has no church or 
minister, supports a successful Junior society. 


Three hundred dollars toward a lot fora new 
charch have been raised by the society in Danville, 
Tl 

The Scetch Endeavorers began last month to issue 
a monthly of 16 pages devoted to the interests of 
the society. 

San Francisco’s interest in the next convention is 
illustrated by the fact that one society raised its 
share of the convention expenses in one hour. 


The Broadview Avenue Congregational Society of 
Toronto, Ont., was the first to enter the campaign 
against the movement for Sunday street cars in its 
city. 

Quite a missionary library has been collected by 
a society that began by purchasing a single volume. 
A fee of five cents was charged each time this was 
lent to a member, and the money thus raised was 
used to buy other books. 


A California plan for prolonging the usefulness 
of meetings is to have the prayer meeting com- 
mittee note down in a book the best thought 
brought out at each meeting and introduce these 
into the celebration of the society’s anniversary. 


Mexico’s societies increased almost 40 per cent. 
and her Junior societies 100 per cent. during the 
two months after her national convention, and the 
work is being systematized by the formation of 
unions and assignment of work to district secre- 
taries. 

The seéveral thousand programs left after the 
Washington convention, and containing 50 pages 
of words and music, are offered for sale by the com- 
mittee of °96 at rates from two and a half to 10 
cents each according to the order, the receipts to 
go toward the convention expenses. They are well 
suited for use in local gatherings. Address Grant 
Leet, Washington, D.C. 

In Sweden many young people’s societies have 
adopted some features of Christian Endeavor, but 
notall. Ata meeting of the Swedish Sunday School 
Union one day and part of another were given to 
a discussion of Christian Endeavor. Much had 
been said on the subject before, and a leaflet had 
been widely circulated. Dr. Clark spoke and re- 
moved some misunderstandings, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday gave four addrasses to large audiences 
in three different churches of Stockholm. Chris- 
tian Endeavor received a hearty welcome, and it 
was decided to adopt the principles and name. 


An active society in Geelong, Australia, consist- 
ing of two Young People’s Societies and three Jun- 
ior Societies and having a membership that has 
grown from fifteen to 550 in six years, issues an 
annual report. They have held 200 cottage prayer 
meetings and seventy-eight meetings in the open 
air during the year. The missionary committee 
made 3,400 visits, and the sunshine committee 851, 
while the Janior sunshine committee made 540. 
The Endeavorers maintain a men’s club, a boys 
club, a club for Bible study and a reading circle 
for the Juniors. A weekly musical hour is provided 
for the benefit of those unable to go to church. 
Nearly $700 were spent for benevolence, entertain- 
ments being provided for poor children, Chinese 
and inmates of homes, while gifts of flowers, food, 
clothing and good reading were distributed to 
many in need. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish tnewm,in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 

DSIRMEIS TEOMEING. 00.600. ciccscccccsssccccscccecece 3.25 

The Century Magazine cocee Oe 

BE. INIGROIAB. .ccccccc.cscees 

Scribner’s Magazine. 

Harper’s Magazine 

Harper’s Weekly 

Harper's Bazar.. ° 

Harper’s Round Table 

American Kitchen Magazine ka so oO 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 



















A Brain and Nerve Food. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. O. WORTHLY, Lancaster, N. H., says: ‘‘ I have 
used it in cases requiring brain and nerve food as 
a result of overwork, attended with exhaustion and 
loss = strength, with impaired digestion, with good 
results.” 
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THE Ww 
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ORLD- 


Over 13,000,000 Made and Sold. 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


FOR 
Excellence of Design, 
Excellence of Construction, 
Regularity of Potion, 
Ease of [lotion, 


Great Speed, 


Durability, 





Adjustability, 


Ease of Learning, 
Convenience of Arrangement. 





IF YOU BUY A SINGER, 

You will receive careful instruction from a competent teacher at your home. 

You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company’s offices, 

You will get prompt attention in any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere; and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machine may have been purchased, 

You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to 


mait.tain—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES BVERYWHERE, 








BROWNS 
ren a 
DRESSING 


ren’s Boots 
aud Shoes 










Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 





SAVE %« YOUR FUEY 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
4m the first order from each neighborhood 
"ha filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
HW anagency. Write a: once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
41 Furnace S.,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











Gentlemen: Iam glad to say 
” afew words in praise of Essex 
FLOWER Foop which I have All 
been trying most successfully on 
climates 


My plants 
win the admiration of every one 
for their luxuriant growth and are 


a variety of flowers. 


constant blooms. I recommend 
this Flower Food to all who cul- 
tivate plants, for what it has 
done for my flowers.—Mrs.Mary 
D. Miller, Bridgeport, Ala, 


alike 
to the 








c ° 

Ask your dealer for the tem cent package that feeds 

10 plants 1 year—failing to getit, don't experiment 
with another kind, send eight 2-cent stamps to the 

i C t Co GLOUCESTER, 
Russia Cement Co. °"nass. 





SUP- 


cooo WATER »: 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ** 


bi 
™s CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 





TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 








GASOLENE _» | 
-___ ENGINES. 7 


For Pumping or Power, Send for Catalogues. 





| 
é 
We have every facility for putting tn complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application. 
CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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4 
than any other firm in the world is explained in our = 
Art Catalogue. Send for it! { 
The above cut illustrates “The Colombo,”’ one of our popular 
3 styles. A low priced Pheton, with beauty, grace and strength a 
Can be fitted (.f desired) with ball-bearing axles and rubber 
tires. 
= 
3 


Columbus PHAETON CO., Columbus, 0. 
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CHRISTMAS means long evenings by the fireside and the best time in all the year for fun and entertainment. THE KING OF ENTERTAINERS is the 
GRAMOPHONE. It sings all the popular songs, in all languages; it reproduces every musical irstrument, including a band or orchestra. 


OUR GREAT OFFER: The Largest, most complete, Spring-Motor Berliner 


GRAMOPHONE a, Twenty-Five Dollars. 


This machine does better work than any $100 machine. We mean just this: BETTER RESULTS. We guarantee satisfaction, or we will return your money less 
express charges. 

: RDS INDESTRUCTIBLE. In this respect we lead the world. They last indefinitely, do not crack or break, and can be sent by mail. GREAT 
VARIETY oa hand. Tworecords with each machine. Extra records 60 cents each, $6.00 per dozen. Spring-motor machine can be used anywhere; weighs about 20 pounds; 
is handsomely finished and is supplied with all necessary equipment. 

Otber styles, #10 and $15. Catalogue tells allabout them (Send money by Registered Letter, Money Order or New York Draft. Shipments will be made prompt!y 
and express prepaid to any Express Office east of the Rocky Mountains. To points beyond, the Denver, Col., express rate will be allowed ) Send for Catalogue. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 872 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


woo? Gaze’s Tours 


HIGH-CLASS TOURS UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 








We have arranged for special Tours uP THE NILE for the Season of 1896-1897. 


Nile Tours Illustrated Programs will be sent on application. We are sole agents for the Nile Tours 
Thewfikieh Nile Navigation Company. 
Orient, nao Orient, 
Our ORIENTAL Tours, visiting GIBRALTAR, ITALY, Ecypt, Hoty Lanp, etc., leave 
Egypt and New York January 16, Februar and March Egypt and 
‘ y 16, I 13. : 
Palestine é a - Palestine 


Our regular South France and Italy parties, visiting SourHERN Europe and South France 


and 
Italy 


South France 
and 
Italy 


ENGLAND (a delightful two months’ tour), leave New York monthly. All above 
tours under personal escort, and every expense included. Illustrated programs 
free. Mention Tour wanted. 


Tours to the West INDIEs, the LEEWARD and WINDWARD ISLANDS and VEN- 


West Indies 
and 
Venezuela 


West Indies 
and 
Venezuela 


EZUELA, by steamships of the ed “ D” Line, in connection with those of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, sailing from New York January 27, Feb- 
ruary 24 and March 24. Fare, $200. 


Independent 4s Passenger Agents for the best Transportation Lines, we furnish tickets at Independent 
Tickets lowest rates everywhere—Europe, the Orient and round the world, Bermuda, Tickets 
Everywhere Nassau, Mexico, West Indies, etc. Programs free. A Everywhere 


Send for Gaze’s Tourist Gazette, free. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Lrp., 113 Broapway, New York. 


201 Washington Street, Boston. 220 South Clark Street, Chicago. 135 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 








